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PREFACE 


Assembled in this volume are articles and speeches in which Lenin 
discusses the liberation struggles of colonial and dependent nations 
and the theoretical and political aspects of the Communist Party’s 
slogan on the national and colonial questions. 

The. volume is divided into three 'sections, of which the first covers 
the period from 1900 to the first world war. It contains Lenin’s writ¬ 
ings on the Chinese anti-imperialist movement in the opening year of 
the century and the Chinese Revolution of 1911, and the revolutions 
in Persia (1905-1911) and Turkey (1908-1909). The articles exposing 
British misrule in India stress the vast significance of the rising na¬ 
tional-liberation movement in that country. 

In this section, too, Lenin wrathfully condemns the Italian attack 
on Tripolitania in 1911, which he describes as a “blood-bath,” and 
speaks with admiration of the heroism of the Arabs, who preferred 
death in the battlefield to slavery. The Arab tribes would not bow to 
the invader and, Lenin wrote bitterly, “for a long time to come they 
will be ‘civilized’ by gun, bayonet, noose, fire and rape.” 

His sympathy was invariably with the enslaved colonial and semi¬ 
colonial peoples. He hailed the rise of the great liberation struggle in 
Asia and Africa, emphasizing that it stirred to political activity mil¬ 
lions who had been denied elementary rights and 'kept in a state of 
ignorance. 

Lenin exposed the essence, objects and methods of the colonialists 
and ridiculed their lies about the “civilizing mission” of imperialism. 
The object of the “civilized” countries in attacking the nations of Asia 
and Africa, in murdering hundreds of thousands of peaceful inhab¬ 
itants and dooming the rest to slavery and misery—the object of all 
these monstrous crimes is to ensure supernprofits for a handful of 
British, German, American and other financial and industrial interests. 
The coining of profit from the people’s blood and toil through brutal 
colonial wars—such is imperialism’s “civilizing mission.” 

Lenin entitled one of his articles “Backward Europe and Advanced 
Asia.” That paradoxical title, Lenin remarked, contains a bitter truth. 
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For the imperialist clique of Western Europe has joined forces with 
the arch-reactionaries in an attempt to retain its dominion. The British 
Viceroy in India is an inveterate enemy of progress and democratic 
freedom. He secs his mission in India as support for the most back¬ 
ward forms of social relationships and feudal despotism, and instiga¬ 
tion of communal strife as a means of maintaining the country in 
submission. 

Just as no individual should be judged by what he says, no class 
or group, no policy or government, should be judged by declarations 
and professions. In our day much is being said and written about the 
“free world.” But that term is only a euphemism for the world of 
capitalism. The imperialist leaders believe that if the capitalist world, 
with its destructive wars and the division of society into exploited and 
exploiters, unemployed and multi-millionaires, is re-christened “free 
world,” tisat should make it more palatable to the millions. Indeed, 
those who see their chief task in keeping alive a system condemned 
by history, find it necessary to invent such misnomers to conceal the 
nature of the social relationships they continue to impose upon 
society. 

Lenin, however, was always able to reveal the deep-going roots of 
e\ents and the underlying motivations of classes, parties and govern¬ 
ments. He disclosed the class interests behind their grandiloquent dec¬ 
larations. And this method invariably enabled him to bring out the 
truth, however ugly. 

Who championed freedom, progress and democracy in the titanic 
contest between the colonial nations and the imperialists which unfold¬ 
ed in the early years of the century? 

Volumes have been written on the supposed benefits colonialism 
bestowed upon these peoples, on the economic and cultural “progress” 
which “Western democracy” implanted by fire and sword. The fact that 
colonial oppression greatly retarded the economic, political and cultur¬ 
al development of the Eastern countries was eloquently demonstrated 
by Lenin. The imperialist powers, he wrote, are anxious to keep the 
people in a state of ignorance and disfranchisement; their purpose is 
to retain political and economic backwardness, the monstrous forms of 
exploitation and the mediaeval .stagnation, as part of their battle 
against the young, virile, progressive and expanding movement of the 
peoples of the Efjst. 

Explaining the great significance of this movement, Lenin wrote 
in 1913: 

“The awakening of Asia and the beginning of the struggle for 
power by the advanced proletariat of Europe are a symbol of the new 
phase in world history that began early this century.” 

* * :tl 
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The second section covers the period of the first world war. 

Among the items in this section are several chapters from Imperi¬ 
alism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism. Lenin’s theory of imperialism 
provides a key to the understanding of the significance and perspectives 
of the national-liberation movement in the East. 

Other articles and speeches disclose the causes and aims of the 
war. which Lenin tersely describes as a war of freebooters for redivi¬ 
sion of the booty. It was the outcome of the bitter rivalry of two im¬ 
perialist groups, each striving for a redivision of colonies, spheres of 
influence, mandate territories, etc., to conform with the changed 
balance of power. Millions were sent to their death in order that the 
colonial super-profits might pass from one group of millionaires to 
another. It was, Lenin wrote, a “war of slave-owners” for the retention 
and consolidation of their system of colonial rapine. 

But it was a case of reckoning without the host. For the war was 
bound to intensify the struggle for national independence throughout 
Asia and Africa. And Lenin wrote at the height of the war, in the 
summer of 1916: “National wars against the imperialist powers are not 
only possible and probable; they are inevitable, progressive and revo¬ 
lutionary.'* A factor especially favourable for the success of these liber¬ 
ation movenients of the oppressed nations, Lenin wrote, would be the 
'^simultaneous uprising of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie in 
one of the big powers.” Such an uprising took place in one of the big 
powers, Russia, a little more than a year after these words had been 
written: in October 1917 the proletariat of Russia rose against the 
bourgeoisie and this, the w^orld’s firsl socialist revolution, immensely 
accelerated the development of the revolutionary liberation movement 
in China, India and other parts of the East. 

Running through all that Lenin wrote and said was a profound, 
sincere and genuinely consistent belief in democracy, based on supreme 
faith in the strength and wisdom of the masses, who were fighting 
for the fundamental interests of the people and its right to be master 
of its destiny. And it was from this standpoint of the confirmed demo¬ 
crat that Lenin approached the question of what slogan should be 
advanced for dependent and colonial nations. The slogan, Lenin 
emphasized, must be the right of every nation to self-determination up 
to and including secession. And from the very start, this became the 
programmatic demand of the revolutionary working-class party found¬ 
ed by Lenin. 

The self-determination slogan implies that every nation, no matter 
how small or backward in its development, must be given the right 
to secede, if it so chooses, from the stronger nation to which it is sub¬ 
jugated. Lenin’s views on the national question excluded coercion in 
any form or shape, or the imposition of the will of a dominant nation 
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on a W6ak6r one. Liberation of the colonies is, politically, the self-de¬ 
termination of nations. ‘‘Europeans,’* Lenin wrote, “often forget that 
colonial peoples too are nations, but to tolerate this ‘forgetfulness* is 
to tolerate chauvinism.** 

Lenin mercilessly criticized those Social-Democrats in Germany. 
Russia, Britain, France and other countries who, .having betrayed so¬ 
cialism in 1914, sided with their “own” imperialist governments and 
supported and justified the imperialist war. He called them “social- 
imperialists"—Socialists in words, and accomplices of imperialism in 
deed. And Lenin demolished all the sophistry with the aid of which 
these social-imperialists endeavoured to prove that the colonial nations 
had not yet “matured” to self-determination and independence. It is 
the bounden duty of Socialists in the Great Powers, Lenin insisted, to 
oppose their "own,” oppressing governments and side with the op¬ 
pressed nations. Socialists of the dominant nation must not only de¬ 
mand unconditional, uncompensated and immediate liberation of the 
colonies, but must “render determined support to the more revolu¬ 
tionary elements in the bourgeois-democratic movements for national 
liberation” in the colonies and semi-colonies. 

However, the Socialists who sided with imperialism when war broke 
out were not the only ones to oppose the self-determination slogan 
and its application in the colonies. Objections came also from some 
revolutionary Social-Democrats. They were rebuffed by Lenin in his 
articles,''‘'Discussion on Self-Determination Summed Up,** “The Junius 
Pamphlet,” “A Carricature of Marxism and ‘Imperialist Economism,* *’ 
and several others. 

In them, Lenin categorically rejects the pedantic and dogmatic in¬ 
terpretation of Marxism which regards the working class and its 
struggle for socialist revolution in isolation from the powerful na¬ 
tional-liberation movement of the colonial millions. For in reality, Lenin 
remarks, the struggle of the workers against capitalism goes side by 
side with the struggle of the peasants against landlordism and of the 
oppressed nations against colonialism. The class-conscious workers, 
therefore, must learn to link their battle for socialism with the actions 
of all sections of the people against feudal, national and every other 
variety of oppression. 

“To imagine that social revolution is conceivable without revolts by 
small nations in the colonies and in Europe, without the revolutionary 
outbursts of a section of the petty bourgeoisie with all its prejudices, 
without a movement of politically non-conscious proletarian and semi¬ 
proletarian masses against oppression by the landlords, the church, the 
monarchy, against national oppression, etc.—to imagine that means 
repudiating social revolution,*’ 

The socialist revolution is a mighty stream that absorbs the nu- 
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merous rivulets of popular discontent. It is the consummation of the 
mass struggle “of all the oppressed and discontented,” including the 
subjugated colonial peoples. Objectively, all these movements are an 
expression of protest against capitalism, and it will be the task of the 
revolutionary proletariat to bring out their objective essence an\l direct 
thorn into a single channel. 


4: -IC 

The socialist revolution in Russia brought freedom to the nations 
oppressed by tsarism, granting each the right to chart its future. 

The third section deals with the post-October period. It shows how 
the national question found practical solution in Soviet Russia, in con¬ 
formity with the principles enunciated by Lenin; how the prerequisites 
were created for abolishing the national distrust and enmity implanted 
by the tsarist regime, and how the friendship of the many nations of 
the U.S.S.R. was forged, strengthened and made enduring. 

Under tsarism, the peoples of Russia were divided into privileged 
and oppressed; now their relations had to be rebuilt on a foundation 
of genuine and complete equality. That was the corner-stone of Lenin’s 
national policy and, in keeping with it, he opposed the so-called “auton- 
oiiiization” project, which would have brought all the Soviet republics 
into the Russian Federation as autonomous units. In contrast to this, 
I enin insisted on a voluntary union of Soviet republics based on com¬ 
plete equality. And it was his policy that led to the formation of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, a fraternal alliance of equal na¬ 
tions committed to the building of socialist society. This union was 
joined by the peoples of the Caucasus, Central Asia, Kazakhstan, the 
Moslems of the Volga area, and others. 

Lenin’s principle of complete equality for all nations, big and small. 
is unswervingly adhered to in every aspect of Soviet foreign policy. 

But political equality was only one aspect. Lenin stressed the need 
to supplement it with constant economic and cultural assistance to 
those Soviet nations whose development—as a result of tsarist oppres¬ 
sion—had lagged. The Communist Party and Soviet Government must 
exert every effort to help these nations eliminate their backwardness 
in the shortest possible time, build up their own industry and modern 
agriculture, raise cultural standards and thereby create the basis for 
transition to socialism. 

This idea is basic to everything Lenin wrote after the October Rev¬ 
olution. It became a foundation factor of the Soviet Government’s 
national policy. The results of that policy are measurable in the im¬ 
mense progress made in the Soviet East. 

Modern, industries, new towns, railways and air transport have 
appeared in Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, Kazakhstan, Kirghizia, Tunkmeni- 
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stan, where there was practically no industry before and where the 
camel and the pack-horse were the sole means of transportationl Vast 
tracts of lifeless desert and sun-scorched steppe have been converted 
into flourishing fields of wheat, rice and cotton. And all of this belongs 
to the people. Illiteracy has been wiped out in ail the Eastern repub 
lies of the U.S.S.R.—in areas where under tsarism the art of reading 
and writing was the privilege of a chosen few. And the people—the 
peasants, workers and intellectuals—have come to take an active part 
in the affairs of government: they are represented by thousands of 
men and wonien. in the local Soviets, and in the Supreme Soviets of 
their own republics and the U.S.S.R. 

Socialism has changed the life of the Soviet East beyond recogni¬ 
tion. The worker or collective farmer of. say, Uzbekistan or Tajikistan 
—educated and technically skilled—is a far cry, indeed, from the illit¬ 
erate, downtrodden, disfranchised and poverty-stricken peasant of 
Turkestan under the tsars. 

Soviet Central Asia provides cogent proof of the correctness of the 
policy of complete equality and unstinting assistance to oppressed na¬ 
tions, formulated in the early years of Soviet government by Lenin and 
undeviatingly carried out since then by the Soviet people. It has led 
to a degree of public activity and initiative and to material and cul¬ 
tural standards never before known to Asia’s millions. 

* # « 

A large part of the third section is devoted to the struggle for lib¬ 
eration in China, India and other Asian countries after 1917. The 
principal conclusion Lenin draws from his analysis of that struggle is 
that the imperialist war of 1914-18 and the establishment of Soviet 
power in Russia made the colonial and semi-colonial nations anl active 
factor in world politics and the revolutionary destruction of imperial¬ 
ism. The morrow of world history, Lenin wrote, will sec the day when 
“the peoples oppressed by imperialism will finally be aroused and 
waked and the decisive long, haad struggle for their liberation will 
begin.” In 1920, Lenin addressed a message of greetings to the Indian 
Revolutionary Association. It ended with the words: “Long live free 
Asia!” 

“The pro-phecies of great hearts are realized with magnificent ac¬ 
curacy,” these words of Anatole France are fully applicable to the 
prophecies of Lenin. History has vindicated all of them: the “morrow” 
which he predicted has become a reality. For in Asia we have the free 
China, engaged iii the building of socialism, and India, Indonesia and 
Burma, all of which have cast off the fetters of colonial bondage, and 
Egypt and other Middle East countries, courageously repelling iinpe- 
rialfst attempts to bring them under a new colonialist yoke. In Africa, 
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the nations still under alien rule are 'building up the forces of freedom 
and intensifying the struggle to attain it. 

Speaking at the Second Congress of the Communist International 
in 1920, Lenin gave a picture of the world as it had taken shape after 
the imiperialist war of 1914-18. Out of a total population of 1,750 mil¬ 
lion, over 1,250 million, more than 70 per cent, were living in colonies 
and semi-colonies, or in countries which the war had reduced to a 
state of utter destitution. Another 250 million were accounted for by 
countries which, though they had retained their pre-war status, had 
become economically dependent on the United States. And, lastly, only 
14 per cent of the world’s population (approximately 250 million) were 
living in countries whose ruling element had profited most from 
the war. 

In those early post-war years, the ruling faction of the victor pow¬ 
ers considered itself omnipotent. For the Versailles and other treaties 
had, for the first time in world history—and this Lenin emphasizes— 
given legal sanction to the "plunder, enslavement, subjugation, misery 
and semi-starvation of over 1,250 million human beings.” 

The young Soviet Republic was the only country that had taken the 
socialist path. Surrounded by imperialist slates, which had tried to 
destroy it by armed assault, blockade and hunger, it was weakened by 
seven years of incessant and devastating war. In Lenin's words, Rus¬ 
sia was like a man suffering from severe wounds. 

What a different picture the world presents today! 

Over 35 per cent of its population—more than 900 millions—have 
withdrawn from the capitalist system and have formed the mighty 
camp of socialism. Some 600 million have broken out of colonial slav¬ 
ery and built their own independent states. The number of people 
living in colonies and dependencies is diminishing all the time: by 
1957 it amounts to 145 million, or 5.5 per cent of the total world pop¬ 
ulation. The forces of the socialist camp, headed by the Soviet Union 
and China, are working indefatigably for world pence. And they arc 
constantly gaining in strength and scope. The influence the camp of 
socialism exerts on world affairs is immense, and is steadily increas¬ 
ing. The imperialist rulers of the United Stales, Britain and France are 
no longer able to shape the destinies of the w’orld. Imperialism is still 
imperialism, of course, and its wolfish appetite has not diminished. But 
its persistent attempts to hurl the liberated nations back into colonial 
slavery and unleash a ne\^^ world war are meeting wnth mounting re¬ 
sistance from the socialist camp and from the Eastern peoples that 
have wmn through to freedom. As the Twentieth Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party pointed out: ’Today there arc mighty social 
and political forces possessing formidable means to prevent the im¬ 
perialists from unleashing war and, if they actually try,to start it, to 
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give a smashing rebuff to the aggressors and frustrate their adventurist 
plans.’* Witness the failure of the Anglo-French-lsraeli aggression 
against Egypt. Millions throughout the world have good reason for 
the hope that the imperialists will not be permitted to carry out their 
murderous plans for the preparation of atomic war. 

The world of today differs radically from that described by Lenin. 
But the change has been, and still is, in the direction which Lenin fore¬ 
saw so clearly many years ago. He lived to witness only the begin¬ 
ning of the powerful liberation movements in the East, but what he 
said and wrote of their significance, nature and perspectives has been 
borne out by history. His characterization of our age as marking the 
beginning of soci.Mlisl revolution has likewise been corroborated. Knowl¬ 
edge of Lenin’s w'orks, therefore, is essential to an understanding of 
the world we live in. More, Lenin's ideas have acquired tremendous 
transforming power. 


With few exceptions all the translations have been made from the 
fourth edition of the Works, published in Moscow by the Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism of llie C.C., C.P.S.U. Source references are given 
at the end of each article. 



PART I 


1900-1914 



THE CHINESE WARi 

Russia’s war in China is drawing to an end; several mili¬ 
tary areas were mobilized, hundreds of millions of rubles 
were spent, tens of thousands of men were dispatched to 
China. There were a number of engagements and a number 
of victories—not so much, it is true, over the enemy’s 
regular troops, as over Chinese insurgents and, even more, 
over defenceless Chinese civilians. They were drowned and 
manhandled; women and children were murdered, to say 
nothing of the looting of palaces, homes and shops. And 
the Russian Government, together with its servile press, is 
now rejoicing in its victory. It is jubilating over the new 
exploits of its valorous soldiery, over the defeat of Chinese 
savagery at the hands of European culture, and the new 
succes.ses of Russia’s “civilizing mission” in the Far East. 

You will not hear the voice of the class-conscious work¬ 
ers, the foremost representatives of the millions of working 
people, in this chorus of jubilation. All the burden of these 
new crusades is borne by the working people: it is they who 
supply the men that are sent off to remote lands, and the 
excessive taxes to cover the staggering expenses of the war. 
Let us examine the question: what should be the attitude of 
Socialists in this war? In whose interests is it being fought? 
What is the real purpose behind the Russian Government’s 
policy? 
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The government is at pains to prove that it is not even 
waging a war in China; it is only suppressing a rebellion, 
quelling the rel>els, helping the legitimate government of 
China re-establish law and order. War has not been de¬ 
clared, but that does not alter matters, because war is being 
waged just the same. What caused the Chinese to attack 
the Europeans? What cau.sed this rebellion, which the 
British, French, German, Russians, Japanese, etc., are put¬ 
ting down with such zeal? “Hatred of the yellow race for 
the white race,” “Chinese abhorrence of European culture 
and civilization”—the war supporters tell us. Yes, the 
Chine.se do detest Europeans, but what Europeans, and 
what for? It is not the European peoples that they hate— 
they have had no conflicts with them—but the European 
capitalists and their subservient governments. Could the 
Chinese help haling men who came to China solely in 
search of profit, who employed their vaunted civilization 
only to practise deceit and perpetrate robbery and violence, 
who made war on China for the right to trade in opium and 
dope the people (the Anglo-French war with China in 
1856 ), and who pharisaically used the preachment of 
Christianity to veil their policy of plunder? Indeed, plunder 
has long been the policy of the European bourgeois govern¬ 
ments in China; now it is being espoused by the Riussian 
autocratic government as well. It is customarily referred 
to as colonial policy. Every country with a rapidly develop¬ 
ing capitalist industry very soon begins to look about for 
colonics, for countries, that is, with poorly developed in¬ 
dustries and with more or less patriarchal systems, where 
manuffaclured goods can be sold at a handsome profit. And 
it is for the sake of this profit of the capitalist gangs that 
the bourgeois governments have been waging endless wars, 
keeping large numbers of men in unhealthy tropical areas, 
spending millions of the people’s money and driving the 
peoples of the colonial countries to starvation, de.spair and 
revolt. Recall the rebellion of tlie native Indian population 
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against Britain and the hunger in India, or Britain’s pres¬ 
ent war with the Boers. 

And so we see the European capitalists extending their 
greedy hands to China. One of the first, perhaps, in this 
respect was the Russian Government, which now has so 
many fine words to say about its “unselfishness.” It “un¬ 
selfishly” seized Port Arthur from China and began the 
construction of a railway in Manchuria under the protec¬ 
tion of Russian troops. The European governments, one 
after another, have been so zealous in “leasing,” that is, 
simply appropriating, Chinese territory that there has been 
talk of China being divided up. Properly speaking, the 
European governments (with the Russian Government 
probably well in the lead) have already begun dividing up 
China. But they have set about it stealthily, like thieves. 
They are robbing China as a thief would rob a dead man, 
and when the man they thought dead tried to resist, they 
pounced on him like beasts of prey, burning out whole 
villages, shooting and bayoneting defenceless inhabitants, 
their wives and children, or drowning them in the Amur 
River. And these Christian exploits are accompanied by 
howls about Chinese savages daring to raise their hand 
against civilized Europeans. The occupation of Newchwang 
and the stationing of Russian troops in Manchuria were 
only temporary measures, the Russian autocratic govern¬ 
ment stated on Augu.st 12, 1900, in its circular note to the 
powers. They were “necessitated solely by the need to repel 
the aggressive action of the Chinese insurgents” and were 
“under no circumstances evidence of selfish designs, which 
are totally alien to the policy of the Russian Imperial 
Government.” 

Poor Imperial Government! So unjustly accused despite 
all its Christian un.selfishness! It demonstrated its unselfish- 
ne.ss a few years ago by seizing Port Arthur, now it is dem¬ 
onstrating it again by seizing Manchuria, and honey¬ 
combing China’s frontier areas with a horde of contractors, 
engineers and army officers whose conduct has roused the 
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disgust of even the customarily meek Chinese. Chinese la¬ 
bourers on railway construction were paid ten kopeks la 
day—surely, an act of generosity on Russia’s part! 

What is the explanation for our government’s insensate 
policy in China? UHio profits from it? A handful of capital¬ 
ist money-bags who trade with China, a handful of manu¬ 
facturers who produce goods for the Asian market, a hand¬ 
ful of contractors who are raking in fabulous profits on 
urgent military orders (some munitions and military sup¬ 
ply factories are working full-speed and arc taking on 
liundreds of day-labourers). The government’s policy 
benefits a handful of nobles who hold high positions in the 
civil and military services. They need an adventuristic 
policy—for them it means ea.sy promotion, a rapid career, 
opportunities to win fame by their “exploits.” And our 
government, without the slightest hesitation, is sacrificing 
the interests of the whole nation to the interests of this 
gang of capitalists and high-placed adventurers. Now as al¬ 
ways, the autocratic government of Rti.ssia has proved it¬ 
self to Ik' a government of irresponsible bureaucrats, cring¬ 
ing before the big capitalists and nobility. 

What will these conquests in China mean for the Russian 
working class and the working folk generally? Thousands 
of impoverished families, their bread-winners shipped off 
to the war, a tremendous growth in the national debt and 
national expenditure, higher taxes and more power for the 
capitali.sts who exploit the workers, deterioration of the 
workers’ position, even more rapid extinction of the peas¬ 
antry, hunger in Siberia—these are the things the Chinese 
war promises to produce, and is indeed already producing. 
The whole Russian press, all the newspapers and journals, 
are kept in a state of subjection and dare not print a 
single line without the permission of government officials. 
That is why we have no accurate information about what 
the Chinese war is costing the people. However, there need 
be no doubt that the monetary expenditure runs into many 
hundreds of millions of rubles. There is information that 
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from the very start the government allocated 150 million 
rubles under an unpublished decree, and since then every 
three or four days of the war have cost one million rubles. 
And these colossal sums are being squandered by a govern¬ 
ment which has endlessly reduced allocations for aid ts 
famine-stricken peasants, haggling over every kopek; a 
government which cannot find money for public education, 
and which, like a case-hardened kulak, wrings the last drop 
of life-blood from workers in government plants, clerks in 
the postal services, ate.! 

Finance Minister Witte announced that on January 1, 
1900, the treasury had 250 million rubles in free assets. 
Now that money has gone to finance the war, and the 
government is looking around for loans, increasing taxes, 
refraining from necessary expenditure for lack of funds, 
and stopping the construction of railways. The tsarist 
government faces bankruptcy, yet it is plunging headlong 
into a policy of conquest that not only requires an immense 
amount of money, but bids fair to involve the country in 
even more perilous wars. Having launched their assault 
on China, the European powers are already quarrelling over 
the division of the booty, and there is no telling how the 
quarrel will end. 

But the tsarist government’s Chinese policy is not only 
an insult to the people’s interests—its purpose is also to 
corrupt the political consciousness of the masses. Govern¬ 
ments that maintain themselves in power only at the point 
of the bayonet and are constantly compelled to restrain or 
suppress popular revolts, have long ago learned the simple 
truth that nothing can eliminate public discontent; the 
only thing to do is to side-track it. There is, for instance, 
the incitement of enmity towards the Jews. The gutter press 
instigates hatred for the Jews, as if the Jewish worker were 
not suffering just as much as the Russian from capitalist 
oppression and police government. Now the press has 
started a campaign agiainst the Chinese, howling about the 
savage yellow race, its abhorrence of civilization, about 
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Russia’s educational mission, describing the enthusiasm 
with which the Russian soldiers go into battle, etc., etc. Jour¬ 
nalists who cringe before the government and the money¬ 
bags are working with might and main to fan popular hatred 
for China. But llie Chinese people have never, and in no 
w'ay, oppressed the Russian people: tliey suffer from the 
same evils which weigh down so heavily on the Russians— 
an Asiatic government which squeezes taxes out of a starv¬ 
ing peasantry and uses military force to crush every desire 
for freedom, and the oppression of capital, which has found 
its way into the Middle Kingdom too. 

The Russian working class is beginning to break out of 
the political backwardness and ignorance in which the mass 
of the people are being kept. It is the duty of all cla.ss-con- 
scious workers, therefore, to combat with all their might the 
forces that are in.stigating national hatred and side-tracking 
the attention of the working class from its real enemies. The 
tsarist government’s criminal policy in China leads to even 
greater ruin, corruption and oppression of the people. Not 
only does the tsarist government keep our people in a state 
of bondage—it sends Russians to suppress other peoples 
thiat have risen against slavery in their own countries (such 
was the case in 1849, when Russian troops put down the 
revolution in Hungary). Not only does the Russian Govern¬ 
ment help the Russian capitalists exploit the workers and 
bind them hand and foot so that they should not dare unite 
and stand up for their rights—it dispatches its troops to 
rob other nations in the interests of a handful of capitalists 
and ari.stocrats. There is only one way of removing the new 
yoke which the war puts on the working people; convocation 
of the people’s representatives to put an end to the tyranny 
of the government and force it to reckon with the interests 
not only of the court camarilla. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST CONGRESS 
IN STUTTGART2 

(Excerpta) 


This is not the first time the colonial question has figured 
at international congresses. Hitherto their decisions have 
always been an unreserved condemnation of bourgeois co¬ 
lonial policy as a policy of plunder and rapine. This time, 
however, the congress commission* was so composed that 
the opportunist element, headed by Van Kol of Holland, 
predominated. A phrase was Inserted in the draft resolution 
to the effect that the congress did not on principle reject all 
colonial policy, for under socialism colonial policy could 
play a civilizing role. The commission minority (Ledebour 
of Germany, the Polish and Russian Social-Democrats and 
many others) vigorously protested against any such thought 
being allowed in the resolution. The matter was referred to 
congress, and the forces on both sides were so nearly equal 
that the struggle developed with unparalleled passion. 

The opportunists backed Van Kol. Speaking for the ma¬ 
jority of the German delegation, Bernstein and David urged 
acceptance of a “socialist colonial policy” and attacked the 
radicals for their futile negative stand, failure to appreciate 
the importance of reforms, absence of a practical colonial 
programme, etc. Among those who apposed them was iKaut- 
sky, who felt compelled to ask congress to reject the po¬ 
sition of the majority of the German delegation. He rightly 
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{vointed out that there could l>e no talk of abandoning the 
struggle for reforms: that was explicitly stated in the other 
sections of the resolution, which had evoked no dispute. The 
point at issue was whether we should make concessions to 
the modern regime of bourgeois plunder and rapine. The 
present colonial policy, which was based on the outright 
enslavement of primitive populations, should be discussed 
by congress. The bourgeoisie was actually introducing slav¬ 
ery in the colonies, and subjecting the native populations 
to unprecedented insults and violence, “civilizing” them by 
the spread of liquor and syphilis. And in that situation. 
Socialists are expected to come out with evasive phrase.s 
about the possibility of accepting colonial policy on princi¬ 
ple! That would be tantamount to outright acceptance of the 
bourgeois point of view. It would represent a decisive step 
towards subordinating the proletariat to bourgeois ideology, 
to bourgeois imperialism, which is now so arrogantly rais¬ 
ing its head. 

The congress rejected the commission’s proposal by 128 
votes to 108 with ten abstentions (Switzerland). It should 
be observed that for the first time at the Stuttgart congress, 
each country w^as allotted a si)ecific number of votes—from 
twenty (for the big nation.s, Ru.ssia included) to two (Lu¬ 
xembourg). The combined vote of the small nations, which 
are not involved in colonial policy or sulTcr from it, out¬ 
weighed the vote of nations where even the proletariat has 
been somewhat infected by the passion for aggrandizement. 

The vote on the colonial queslion is of very great impor¬ 
tance. First, it strikingly exposes socialist opportunism 
which yields to bourgeois promi.ses. Secondly, it is .sympto¬ 
matic of a negative feature in the European labour move¬ 
ment, one that can do no small damage to the proletarian 
cause, and for that reason merits serious attention. Marx 
repeatedly quoted a very pregnant saying of Sismondi. The 
proletarians of the ancient world—this saying runs—lived 
at the expense of society; modern society lives at the expense 
of the proletarians. 
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The non-proprietary, but non-lalwuring, class is not ca¬ 
pable of overthrowing the exploiters. Only the proletarian 
class, which maintains the whole of society, can perform the 
social revolution. But with the growth of colonialism, the 
European proletarian is partly placed in a position when it 
is not his labour, but the labour of the near-slavcs in the 
colonies, that maintains the whole of society. The British 
bourgeoisie, for example, derives more profit from the tens 
and hundreds of millions of inhabitants of India and other 
colonies than from the British workers. That being so, in 
certain countries, there is created a material and economic 
basis for infecting the proletariat with colonial chauvinism. 
Of course, this may be only a transitory phenomenon, but 
nonetheless the evil must be clear to us and its causes under¬ 
stood in order to bo able to unite the proletariat of all coun¬ 
tries for struggle against this brand of opportunism. And 
this struggle will inevitably be victorious, for the “privi¬ 
leged” nations represent a diminishing minority of the capi¬ 
talist nations— 

Written at the end of August- Vol. 13, pp. 59-61 
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1NFLAMMABI.E MATERIAL IN WORLD POLITICS 

The impressive way in which the revolutionary movement 
in various European and Asian countries has made itself 
felt recently is evidence of a new and incomparably higher 
stage in the international proletarian struggle. 

There has Ixicn a counter-revolution in Persia—a curious 
combination of the dissolution of the first Dumia in Russia 
and of the revolt at the close of 1905. Shamefully defeated 
by the Japanese, the armies of the Russian Tsar are taking 
revenge by zealously serving the counter-revolution. The 
Cossacks, who took part in the m iss shooting.s, punitive ex¬ 
peditions, manhandling and robbery in Russia, are perform¬ 
ing new exploits in Persia, where they are suppressing the 
revolution.^ That Nicholas Romanov, head of the Hlack- 
riundred® landlords and of the capitalists who have been 
scared by strikes and civil war, should l>e venting his fury 
on the Persian revolutionaries, is under.standable. Nor is 
this the first time Russia’s Christian soldiery is cast in the 
role of international hangman. But Britain’s policy of pha¬ 
risaically washing her hands of the whole affair and main¬ 
taining a demonstratively friendly neutrality towards the 
Persian reactionaries and supporters of ab.solutism, is a 
somewhat different matter. The liberal British bourgeoisie, 
irritated ’by the growth of the labour movement at home and 
frightened by the rise of the revolutionary struggle in India, 
is more and more frequently, more and more frankly and 
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saliently, demonstrating how savage the most “civilized” 
European “statesmen”—even though they have passed 
through the highest school of constitutionalism—can be 
when the masses rise up against capital and the capitalist 
colonial system, which is a system of slavery, plunder and 
rapine. The position of the Persian revolutionaries is a diffi¬ 
cult one; theirs is a country which the masters of India and 
the counter-revolutionary Russian Government are all but 
prepared to divide up between them. But the persevering 
struggle in Tabriz and the repeated swing of the fortunes of 
war to the revolutionaries who, it scH'med, had been all but 
defeated, are evidence that the Shah’s cut-throats, even with 
the aid of Russian Lyakhovs and British diplomats, are en¬ 
countering the most vigorous resistance from the people. A 
revolutionary movement that can offer armed resistance to 
attempts at restoration, that forces the authors of such 
attempts to call in foreign aid—'Such a movement cannot be 
destroyed. Even the most complete triumph of Persian reac¬ 
tion is, in these circumstances, bound to be only the prelude 
to fresh popular unrest. 

In Turkey, the revolutionary movement in the army, led 
by the Young Turks,'* has emerged victorious. True, it is only 
half a victory, or even les.s, for Turkey’s Nicholas IP has so 
far managed to get off by promising to re-establish the cele¬ 
brated Turkish constitution. But in a revolution, these half 
victories, these forced and hasty concessions by the old re¬ 
gime, are a sure earnest of new and much more decisive, 
sharper vicissitudes of a civil war involving broader masses 
of the people. And the sc1kk)1 of civil war is never lost upon 
nations. It is a hard school, and its full course inevitably 
includes victories by the forces of counter-revolution, the 
fury of the enraged reactionary forces, atrocities against the 
rebels, etc. But only inveterate pedants and men with mum¬ 
mified minds can moan over the fact that the nations have 
entered this tormenting .school. For it is a school that teaches 
the oppressed classes how to conduct civil war and how to 
carry tlie revolution to victory. It concentrates in the masses 
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of latter-day slaves the hatred which the downtrodden, be¬ 
nighted and ignorant slave always carries within him and 
which leads to supreme feats of valour when he comes to 
realize the shame of his slavery. 

In India, the native slaves of the “civilized” British capi¬ 
talists have precisely in this recent perH)d t)een causing 
mucii unpleasant concern to their “ma.sters.” There is no 
end to the violence and plunder which goes under the name 
of the British system of government in India. Nowhere in 
the world—with the c.xception, of course, of Russia—wilt 
you find such abject poverty of the masses, and such chronic 
hunger. The mo.st liberal and radical spokesmen of free Brit¬ 
ain, men like John Morley—that authority for Russian and 
non-Russian Cadets,* the luminary of “progressive” (but 
actually capilal-.serving) journalism—become regular Gen¬ 
ghis Khans when appointed to govern India and lare capable 
of sanctioning every means of “pacifying” the population 
in their charge, right down to /foggmg political protestants. 
The small Rnglish Social-Democratic weekly Jitslice has 
been banned in India by lil)eral and “radical” scoundrels 
like Morley. And when K^’ir-I iardie, a member of tlie British 
Parliament and loader of the Independent Labour Party, 
had the temerity to visit India and speak to the Indians of 
elementary democratic demands, the whole British bour¬ 
geois press was up in arms against this “rebel.” And now 
we have the most influential English newspapers writing 
with anger and fury of the “agitators” who are disturbing 
the tranquillity of India, and welcoming the purely Russian, 
a, la PIehve,9 court sentences and reprisals against demo¬ 
cratic Indian journalists. But India of the people is begin¬ 
ning to stand up in defence of her writers and political 
leaders. The infamous sentence pronounced by the Brilisli 
jackals against the Indian democrat Tilak—(he was sen¬ 
tenced to a long term of exile; a question in the British 
House of Commons the other day revealed that the Indian 
jurors had insisted on acquittal and that the verdict had been 
passed by the vote of the Brilish jurors ])—this reprisal 
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against a democrat by the lackeys of the money-bags evoked 
street demonstrations and a strike in Bombay. In India, too, 
the proletariat has already developed to conscious political 
mass stru^Ie and, that being the case, the Russian-style 
British regime in India is doomed! By this colonial plunder 
of Asian countries, the Europeans have succeeded in 
steeling one of them, Japan, for momentous military vic¬ 
tories which ensured her independent national development. 
There should l>e no doubt that the age-old British system of 
plunder in India, and the present struggle of all these “pro¬ 
gressive” Europeans against Persian and Indian democ¬ 
racy, will sleel millions upon hundreds of millions of pro¬ 
letarians throughout Asia, for a struggle against their op¬ 
pressors, that will be just as victorious as that of the 
Japanese. The class-conscious European worker already has 
comrades in Asia, and their number will grow with every 
passing day and hour. 

In Clilna, too, the revolutionary movement against the 
mediaeval order of things has made itself felt with par¬ 
ticular force in recent niontiis. True, nothing definite can yet 
l)e said about the present movement—tliere is too little 
reliable information and too much rumour of revolts in 
various parts of the country—but the vigorous growth of 
this “new spirit” and “European trends” in China, especial¬ 
ly since the Russo-Japanese War, is beyond doubt, and con¬ 
sequently, these old Chinese revolts are bound to develop 
into a conscious democratic movement. That this time some 
of the colonial robbers are much concerned is evident from 
the behaviour of the French in Indo-China; they helped the 
“historic regime” in China put down the revolutionaries! 
They feared for the integrity of their “own” Asian posses¬ 
sions bordering on China. 

But the French lx)urgeoisic is worried not only over its 
Asian possessions. The barricades in Villeneuve-Saint- 
Georges, near Paris, the massacre of the strikers who built 
these barricades (on Thursday July 30 [17])—the.se events 
have salicntly brought out the intensification of the class 
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struggle in Europe. Clemencenu, the radical who governs 
France on behalf of the capitalists, is working with un¬ 
common zeal to demolish the last remnants of republican- 
bourgeois illusions among the proletariat. The massacre of 
the workers by troops acting on the instructions of a 
“radical” government has under Clemenceau become more 
frequent than ever before arhd tlie French Socialists have 
already dubbed Clemenceau “The Red.” Now, when his 
agents, the gendarmes and generals, have again shed the 
blood of the workers, the Socialists recall the meaningful 
phrase which this ultra-progressive bourgeois republican 
once hurled at a workers’ delegation: “You and I are on 
different sides of tlie barricade.” Yes, the French proletariat 
and the extreme bourgeois republicans have finally taken 
their place on opposite sides of the barricade. The French 
working class shed much blood to win and defend the 
republic, and now, on the basis of fully established repub¬ 
lican institutions, the decisive .struggle between the pro¬ 
prietary clas.ses and the working people is rapidly coming 
to a head. “This was not simply brutality,” L'Humanite^° 
wrote of the events of July 30, “it was part of a battle.” The 
generals and the police were bent on provoking the workers 
and turning a peaceful unarmed demonstration into a mas¬ 
sacre. The troops that surrounded and attacked the un¬ 
armed strikers and demonstrators met with resistance. 
Their action led to the immediate setting up of barricades, 
and to events which are now agitating the whole of France. 
These barricades, L’Humanite says, were built of boards and 
were ludicrou.sly ineffectual. But that is not important. What 
is important is that the Third Republic had eliminated the 
old custom of barricades, and now Clemenceau “is reviving 
that custom”—and he is just as candid on the subject of 
civil war as were the “butchers of June 1848, and Galliffet 
in 1871.”“ 

And the socialist press is not alone in recalling these 
great historic dates in connection with the events of July 30. 
Bourgeois papers are furiously attacking the workers, ac- 
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cusing them of behaving as if they intended to start a so¬ 
cialist revolution. One paper cites a minor but characteristic 
incident indicative of the mood of both sides at the scene of 
action. When the workers were carrying one of their wound¬ 
ed past General Virvere, who directed the operations 
against the strikers, there were shouts from the demonstra¬ 
tors: “Saluez!" And this general of the bourgeois republic 
saluted his wounded enemy. 

A more acute struggle tetween the proletariat and 'bour¬ 
geoisie is to be observed in all the advanced capitalist 
countries. The tendency is the same, everywhere, though 
its manifestations differ in accordance with the difference 
in historical conditions, political systems and forms of the 
labour movement. In America and England, where there 
is complete political freedom and no revolutionary and 
socialist traditions—at any rate, living traditions—among 
the proletariat, this sharpening of the struggle finds 
expression in the mounting movement against the trusts, 
in the extraordinary growth of socialism and the increas¬ 
ing attention it is getting from the proprietary classes, 
and in the transition of labour organizations, many of 
them purely economic, to systematic and independent 
proletarian political struggle. In Austria and Germany, 
and partly also in the Scandinavian countries, this sharpen¬ 
ing of the class struggle affects election campaigns and 
party relationships and helps to bring together tte bour¬ 
geoisie of all stripes against its common enemy, the proletar¬ 
iat. It finds expression, also, in harsher judicial and police 
persecution. Slowly but surely, the two opposing camps are 
building up their strength, consolidating their organizations, 
differentiating more sharply in every sphere of public life, 
as if preparing, tacitly but purposefully, for the impending 
revolutionary battles. In the Latin countries, Italy and par¬ 
ticularly Frau'ce, the sharpening of the class struggle is ex¬ 
pressed in especially stormy, drastic and at times even rev¬ 
olutionary upheavals, when the pent-up hatred of the pro¬ 
letariat for its oppressors comes to the surface with unex- 
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pected force, and the “peaceful” atmosphere of parliamen¬ 
tary struggle gives way to episodes of real civil war. 

The international revolutionary movement of the proletar¬ 
iat does not and cannot develop evenly and in identical 
forms in different countries. Full and all-round utilization of 
every available potentiality in every field of activity comes 
only as the result of the class struggle waged by the workers 
in the various countries. Every country makes its own val¬ 
uable contribution, adding new features to this common 
stream, but in every country the movement suffers from one 
or another form of one-sidedness, from the theoretical and 
practical shortcomings that are peculiar to the individual 
socialist parties. But on the whole, we can clearly see that 
a big step forward has been made by international socialism, 
that in a number of clashes with the enemy on concrete is¬ 
sues the proletariat is rallying its million-strong armies, and 
that the decisive struggle with the bourgeoisie is nearing—a 
struggle for which the working class is much better pre¬ 
pared than at the time of the Commune,i 2 that last great 
proletarian insurrection. 

And this forward step of the whole of international social¬ 
ism, alongside with the sharpening of the revolutionary- 
democratic struggle in Asia, places the Russian revolution in 
a peculiar and particularly difficult position. The Russian 
revolution has a great international ally both in Europe and 
Asia but, at the same time, and precisely because of this, it 
has not only a national, Russian, but an international enemy 
as well. Reaction against the mounting proletarian struggle 
is inevitable in every capitalist country, and it is uniting the 
bourgeois governments of the world against all popular 
movements, against all revolutions, both in Asia and, more 
especially, in Europe. The opportunists in our Party, like the 
majority of the Russian liberal intelligentsia, are still dream¬ 
ing of a bourgeois revolution in Russia which would not 
“alienate” or scare away the bourgeoisie, would not engen¬ 
der “excessive” reaction, nor lead to the seizure of power by 
the revolutionary classes. Vain hopes! A philistine utopia! 
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The amount of inflammable material in every advanced 
country of the world is increasing so speedily, and the con¬ 
flagration is so clearly spreading to most Asian countries, 
which only yesterday were in a state of deep slumber, that 
the strengthening of international bourgeois reaction and 
aggravation of every national revolution are absolutely 
inevitable. 

The historical tasks of our revolution cannot be per¬ 
formed by the forces of counter-revolution. That the Russian 
bourgeoisie should lean more and more towards the interna¬ 
tional anti-proletarian and anti-democratic trend is inevi¬ 
table. And the Russian proletariat should not seek its allies 
among the liberals. It must follow its own independent path 
to the complete victory of the revolution, basing itself on the 
need for a forcible solution of the agrarian problem in 
Russia by the peasant masses themselves. It must help them 
overthrow the rule of the Black-Hundred landlords and 
Black-Hundred autocracy, making its goal the establishment 
of a democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and peasantry, 
and remembering that its own struggle and victory are in¬ 
separable from the international revolutionary movement. 
Let us have less illusions about the liberalism of the counter¬ 
revolutionary bourgeoisie (both in Russia and in the world). 
And let us pay more attention to the growth of the interna¬ 
tional revolutionary proletariat! 
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THE EVENTS IN THE BALKANS AND PERSIA 


The political press in Russia and throughout Europe is 
preoccupied with the events in the Balkans.is For a time 
Europe seemed dangerously close to war, and that danger 
has by no means been eliminated, though it is much more 
probable that the whole thing will end up in shouting and 
clamour and war will be avoided. 

Let us examine the nature of the crisis and the tasks it 
places before the workers’ party in Russia. 

The Russo-Japanese War and the Russian revolution^ 
were a powerful stimulus to the political awakening of the 
.\sian nations. But the spread of the movement from one 
country to another was so slow that in Persia Russian coun¬ 
ter-revolution continues to play what amounts to a decisive 
role, and in Turkey, the revolution is confronted by a 
counter-revolutionary coalition of the powers with Russia 
at their head. True, the general tone of the European 
press and of the diplomatic statements would appear to 
disprove that. For, to believe these statements and the semi¬ 
official press, there is universal “sympathy” with regenerat¬ 
ed Turkey, a universal desire to see her constitutional regime 
strengthened and developed, and general praise for the 
“moderation” of the bourgeois Young Turks. 

These fine words, however, are typical of the foul bour¬ 
geois hypocrisy of Europe’s present-day reactionary govern¬ 
ments and reactionary bourgeoisie. For the fact is that not 
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one of the European countries that calls itself a democracy, 
and not one of the European bourgeois parties that pro¬ 
fesses to be democratic, progressive, liberal, radical, etc., 
has in any way demonstrated a genuine desire to help 
the victory and consolidation of the Turkish revolution. On 
the contrary, they all fear its success, for the inevitable result 
would be, on the one hand, to foster the desire for autonomy 
and genuine democracy in all the Balkan nations and, on 
the other, ensure the victory of the Persian revolution, pro¬ 
vide fresh impetus for the democratic movement in Asia, in¬ 
tensify the struggle for independence in India, create free 
institutions along an immense stretch of Russia’s frontier 
and, consequently, new conditions that would hamper the 
policy of Black-Hundred tsarism and facilitate the rise of 
the revolution in Russia, etc. 

Essentially, what we see now in the Balkans, Turkey 
and Persia is a counter-revolutionary coalition of the Eu¬ 
ropean powers against the mounting tide of democracy 
in Asia. The purpose of all the efforts of the powers, 
and of all the preaching of the “big” European papers, 
is to gloss over this fact and mislead public opinion. 
The Hypocritical speeches and diplomatic hocus-pocus are 
meant to cover up the counter-revolutionary coalition of the 
so-called civilized nations of Europe against the nations of 
•Asia, less civilized but more energetic in their striving for 
democracy. And the purpose of proletarian policy at this 
stage should be to strip the mask from these bourgeois 
hypocrites, to reveal to the broadest masses the reactionary 
character of the European governments which, out of fear 
of the proletarian struggle at home, are playing, and help¬ 
ing others play, the part of gendarme in relation to the rev¬ 
olution in Asia. 

Europe has woven a dense web of intrigue around the 
Turkish and Balkan events, and the philistine is being hood¬ 
winked by the diplomats, who concentrate public attention 
on minor things, on partial issues, on individual aspects of 
the present developments in an effort to obscure the meaning 
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and implications of the process. In contrast to this, our task, 
the task of international Social-Democracy, should be to 
show the people how these developments are interrelated, to 
bring out their fundamental trend and lay bare their main¬ 
springs. 

Rivalry among the capitalist powers, anxious to “bite off” 
as big a piece as they can and extend their possessions and 
colonies, coupled with fear of an independent democratic 
movement among the nations dependent on or “protected” by 
Europe—these are the two mainsprings of all European 
policy. The Young Turks are being praised for moderation 
and restraint, i.e., the Turkish revolution is being praised for 
its weakness, for not rousing the popular masses to 
really independent action, for hostility to the nascent prole¬ 
tarian struggle in the Ottoman Empire—and at the same 
time the plunder of Turkey continues. The Young Turks are 
being praised for making it possible to go on plundering 
their country and continue a policy, the obvious purpose of 
which is to partition Turkey. The Leipzig Social-Democratic 
Volkszeitung made this very apt and very correct comment: 

“In May 1791, far-sighted statesmen who were really con¬ 
cerned for the well-being of their country carried out a 
political reform in Poland. The King of Prussia and the 
Emperor of Austria praised the Constitution of May 3, say¬ 
ing it would ‘bring prosperity to a neighbouring country.’ 
The whole world extolled the Polish reformers for practis¬ 
ing ‘moderation,’ unlike the terrible Jacobins of Paris.... On 
January 23, 1793, Prussia, Austria and Russia signed a 
treaty partitioning Poland! 

“In August 1908, the Young Turks carried out their polit¬ 
ical reform with remarkable smoothness. The whole world 
praised them for practising such commendable ‘moderation,’ 
unlike the terrible socialists of Russia.... Now, in October 
1908, we are witnessing a series of developments that 
presage the partition of Turkey.” 

Indeed, it would be childish to believe the words of the 
diplomats and disregard their deeds, the collective action of 
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the powers against revolutionary Turkey. The very fact that 
the present developments were preceded by meetings and 
conversations of the foreign ministers and heads of state of 
several countries, is enough to dispel this naive faith in 
diplomatic statements. In August and September, immedi¬ 
ately after the Young Turk revolution and just before the 
Austrian and Bulgarian action, Mr. Izvolsky met King 
Edward and Premier Clemenceau of the French Republic in 
Karlsbad and Marienbad; the Austrian and Italian Foreign 
Ministers, von Aehrenthal and Tittoni, met in Salzburg: 
then came the meetings between Izvolsky and Aehrenthal in 
Buchloe on Septemter 15, between Prince Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria and Emperor Franz-Josef in Budapest; Izvolsky’s 
meeting with von Schoen, the German Foreign Minister, and 
later with Tittoni and the King of Italy. 

The facts speak for themselves. All the important points 
had been agreed upon before the Austrian and Bulgarian 
action, secretly and directly, at personal meetings between 
kings and ministers of the six powers; Russia, Austria, Ger¬ 
many, Italy, France and Britain. The controversy in the 
press, which began after these negotiations—whether 
Aehrenthal was speaking the truth when he stated that Italy, 
Germany and Russia had agreed to Austria’s annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina—^was a farce from beginning to 
end, a sheer deception, that can fool only liberal philistines. 
The foreign policy directors of the European powers—the 
Izvolskys, Aehrenthals and the whole gang of crowned rob¬ 
bers and their ministers—purposely threw this bone to the 
press: go on bickering, gentlemen, over who was cheated 
and who affronted, whether Austria cheated Russia, or Bul¬ 
garia Austria, etc., over who was the “first” to scrap the 
Berlin Treaty,*® over the different attitudes to the proposed 
conference of the powers, and so on and so forth. Please 
keep public attention concentrated on these interesting and 
important—oh, very important!—questions. That is exactly 
what we need in order to conceal what really matters, name¬ 
ly, that we have already agreed on the basic issues, i.e., 
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action against the Young Turk revolution, further steps to 
partition Turkey, revision of the Dardanelles arrangement** 
on one pretext or another, permission for Russia’s Black- 
Hundred Tsar to stifle the Persian revolution. That is the 
essence of the matter; that is what we, the leaders of the 
reactionary bourgeoisie of all Europe, really need, and that 
is what we are doing. As for the liberal simpletons, in the 
press and in parliament, they can spend their time debat¬ 
ing how it all began, who said what, and on what pretext 
the policy of colonial plunder and suppression of democratic 
movements is to be finally signed, sealed and presented to 
the public. 

In each of the big European powers—with the exception of 
Austria, which for the time being is “satisfied”—the liberal 
press is accusing its government of inadequate defence of 
the national interest. Everywhere the liberals present their 
country and their government as the most maladroit in “uti¬ 
lizing” the situation, as having been fooled, etc. And that 
precisely is the policy of our Cadets—they have long been 
saying that Austria’s success makes them “envious” 
(Mr. Milyukov’s own words). The whole policy of the liberal 
bourgeoisie, and that of our Cadets in particular, is the most 
revolting kind of hypocrisy, the vilest betrayal of the 
genuine interests of progress and freedom. For it is a policy 
which, first, befuddles the democratic consciousness of the 
masses by hushing up the plot of the reactionary govern¬ 
ments. Second, it impels every country to follow a so-oalled 
active foreign policy, i.e., it sanctions the system of colonial 
plunder and interference by the powers in Balkan affairs, 
interference which is always reactionary. Third, it directly 
jilays into the hands of the reactionary forces, for it leads 
the people to believe that they have an interest in how much 
“we” will receive, how much “we” will get out of the booty, 
how much “we” can bargain out for “ourselves.” What the 
reactionary governments need most at this juncture, is 
precisely the opportunity to plead that “public opinion” sup¬ 
ports their territorial seizures, demands for “compensation,” 
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etc. Look, they say, the press of my country accuses me of 
excessive generosity, of failure properly to uphold the 
national interest, of weakness, and it threatens war. Con¬ 
sequently, my demands are the most “modest and fair,” and 
must therefore be met in full! 

The policy of the Russian Cadets, like that of the European 
liberal bourgeoisie, generally, is one of subservience to the 
reactionary governments, defence of colonial aggrandize¬ 
ment and plunder, and interference in the affairs of other 
countries. The Cadet policy is especially harmful because it 
is being conducted under the “opposition” flag, and therefore 
misleads very many, and is accepted by those who have no 
faith in the Russian Government and corrupts the masses. 
Consequently, our Duma deputies and all our party organi¬ 
zations must bear in mind that we cannot make a single 
serious step forward in Social-Democratic propaganda and 
agitation on the Balkan events without revealing— from the 
Duma rostrum, in leaflets and at meetings—the connection 
between the reactionary policy of the autocracy and the 
hypocritical opposition of the Cadets. We shall never be able 
to explain to the people how harmful and reactionary the 
policy of the tsarist government is, unless we reveal the 
essence of Cadet foreign policy. We cannot combat chau¬ 
vinism and the Black-Hundred spirit in foreign policy, un¬ 
less we combat the phrase-mongering, posing, the half- 
truths and subtleties of the Cadets. 

Where complacency with regard to the liberal-bourgeois 
point of view leads Socialists will be seen from the follow¬ 
ing example. In the well-known opportunist journal Social- 
istische Monatshefte {Socialist —???— Monthly) , Max .Schip- 
pel has this to say on the Balkan crisis: “Practically all 
thinking party members would regard it as a mistake if the 
view which was recently expressed once more in our Ber¬ 
lin Central Organ {Vorwarts)^^^ prevailed, the view, namely, 
that Germany has no interest in the present or future revolu¬ 
tions in the Balkans. Certainly, we should not strive for 
territorial acquisitions.... But there can be no doubt that 



our international position is directly affected by major 
realignments of the powers in this area, which is an impor¬ 
tant connecting link between Europe, the whole of Asia and 
part of Africa_For the time being the reactionary Rus¬ 

sian colossus is of no decisive importance.... We have no 
reason to see in Russia an enemy always and everywhere, 
as she was regarded by the democrats of the fifties” 
(S. 1319). 

This simple-minded liberal parading as a Socialist failed 
to notice Russia’s reactionary intrigues behind her “solici¬ 
tude” for the “Slav brothers”! By using the words “we” 
(meaning the German bourgeoisie), “our” position, etc., he 
failed to notice either the blow dealt the Young Turk revolu¬ 
tion, or Russia’s action against the Persian revolution! 

Schippel’s statement appeared in the October 22 issue of 
the journial. On October 18(5), Novoye Vremya^s printed 
an inflammatory article alleging that the “anarchy in 
Tabriz has reached incredible dimensions and the city has 
been half destroyed and plundered by semi-savage revolu¬ 
tionaries.” In other words, the semi-official Russian paper 
is furious that the revolution should have defeated the 
Shah’s troops in Tabriz. It describes Sattar Khan, leader of 
the Persian revolutionary forces, as the “Pugachov of Ader- 
baijan” (Aderbaijan, or Azerbaijan, is the northern prov¬ 
ince of Persia and, according to Reclus, accounts for near¬ 
ly one-fifth of the total population, Tabriz is the capital of 
the province). “One is prompted to ask,” Novoye Vremya 
wrote, “whether Russia can endlessly tolerate these out¬ 
rages, which are ruining our extensive trade on the Persian 
frontier.... It should not be forgotten that Eastern 
Transcaucasia and Aderbaijan comprise an integral ethno¬ 
logical unit_Tatar semi-intellectuals in Transcaucasia, 

forgetting that they are Russian subjects, have displayed 
warm sympathy for the disorders in Tabriz and are 
sending volunteers to that city.... What is much more 
important is that Aderbaijan, which borders on Russia, be 
pacified. Deplorable though it is, the present circumstances 
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might compel Russia, despite her strong desire not to inter¬ 
fere, to take this task upon herself.” 

On October 20, the German Frankfurter Zeitung carried 
a dispatch from St. Petersburg that Russia would be al¬ 
lowed to occupy Aderbaijan by way of “compensation.” On 
October 24 (11), the same paper published a telegram 
from Tabriz: “Two days ago six battalions of Russian in¬ 
fantry, supported by adequate cavalry and artillery 
forces, crossed the Persian frontier and are today expected 
in Tabriz” 

The Russian troops crossed the Persian frontier on the 
very day when Max Schippel, slavishly repeating the as¬ 
surances and the outcries of the liberal and police press, 
was telling the German workers that Russia’s importance 
as a reactionary colossus was now a thing of the past and 
that it would be a mistake to regard Russia as an enemy 
under all circumstances! 

There is to be a new massacre of Persian revolutionaries 
by the troops of Nicholas the Bloody. The unofficial Lyakhov 
is being followed by official occupation of Aderbaijan and a 
repetition in Asia of what Russia did in Europe in 1849, 
when Nicholas I sent his armies against the Hungarian 
revolution. At that time, there were among the bourgeois 
parties of Europe genuine democrats capable of fighting 
for freedom, and not only of hypocritically talking about 
freedom, like the bourgeois democrats of our day. At that 
time, there was at least some opposition among the Euro¬ 
pean nations to Russia becoming the gendarme of Europe. 
Today, all the big European powers, not excluding the 
“democratic” republic of the “red” Clemenceau, mortally 
afraid of any extension of democracy at home because it 
would benefit the proletariat, are helping Russia play the 
gendarme in Asia. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that “freedom of 
action” for Russia against the Persian revolution was part 
of the September reactionary plot^« of Russia, Austria, 
Germany, Italy, France and Britain. Whether this was ex- 



plicitly stated iii some secret document (which may be 
published many years hence in a collection of historical 
materials), or whether it was only intimated by Izvolsky to 
his obliging fellow-negotiators, or whether the latter 
“hinted” that they intended to pass from “occupation” to 
“lannexation” and that the Russians would perhaps like to 
pass from the Lyakhov policy to “occupation” or whether 
some other arrangement was made—all that is of no im¬ 
portance. What is important is that, however informal, the 
September counter-revolutionary plot of the powers is a fact, 
the significance of which becomes increasingly clear with 
every passing day. It is a plot against the proletariat and 
democracy. It is a plot directly to suppress the revolution 
in Asia; or at least deal it indirect blows. It is a plot for 
the continuation of colonial plunder and territorial acquisi¬ 
tion in the Balkans today, in Persia tomorrow, in Asia 
Minor and Egypt, etc., eventually. 

Only the world proletarian revolution can overthrow and 
destroy this combined power of the crowned bandits and 
international capital. The urgent task of every socialist 
party is to intensify agitation among the masses, unravel 
all the diplomatic trickery and bring out all the facts for the 
people to see—the facts revealing the infamous role of all 
the allied powers without exception—both as direct execu¬ 
tors of the functions of the gendiarme, and as his abettors, 
friends and financiers. 

An extremely difficult, but at the same time extremely 
noble and momentous task falls now to the Russian Social- 
Democratic deputies in the Duma,®® where a statement 
by Izvolsky and a question by the Cadets and Octob¬ 
rists*! are expected. The Social-Democratic deputies are 
members of la body that is a shield and cover for the policy 
of the chief reactionary power, the chief organizer of 
counter-revolution, and they must summon the courage 
and ability to tell the whole truth. At a time like this, 
the Social-Democratic deputies in the Black-Hundred Duma 
have many opportunities, and much is expected of them. 
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For apart from them there is no one in the Duma to voice 
the protest against tsarism from positions other than 
those of the Cadets and Octobrists. And a Cadet “protest” 
would, at the present time and under the present circum¬ 
stances, be worse than no protest at all—it would be made 
in the name of the self-same capitalist wolf-pack and its 
wolfish policy. 

Our Duma group and all our other party organizations 
must set to work at once. Agitation among the masses is 
now a hundredfold more important than in ordinary times. 
It should centre around the following three propositions. 
First, in contrast to the whole of the reactionary and lib¬ 
eral press—from the Black Hundreds to the Cadets—Social- 
Democrats must expose the diplomatic game of conferences, 
agreement of the powers, alliances with Britain against 
Austria, or with Austria, against Germany, etc. Our job is 
to reveal the fact —that there exists a reactionary plot of 
the powers, a plot which the governments are doing every¬ 
thing they possibly can to conceal behind the farce of 
public negotiations. Our policy should be to denounce this 
diplomatic farce, bring the truth to the people and expose 
international anti-proletarian reaction! Second, we must 
reveal the real, as distinct from the announced, results 
of this plot: the blow against the Turkish revolution, 
Russia’s assistance in stifling the Persian revolution, 
interference in the affairs of other nations and violation 
of that fundamental democratic principle, the right of 
nations to self-determination. That right is championed 
by our programme and the programmes of all the Social- 
Democratic parties of the world. And there can be nothing 
more reactionary than the solicitude of the Austrians on 
the one hand, and the Russian Black Hundreds on the other, 
for the “Slav brothers.” This “solicitude” is being used to 
screen the vile intrigues that have long won Russia noto¬ 
riety in the Balkans. And this “solicitude” always ends in 
encroachments on genuine democracy in one or another 
Balkan country. There is only one way for the powers to 
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show their sincere “solicitude'* for the Balkan nations, and 
that is to leave them alone, stop harassing them by foreign 
interference, stop putting spanners in the Turkish revolu¬ 
tion. But, of course, the working class cannot expect that 
kind of policy from the bourgeoisie. 

All the bourgeois parties, right up to the most liberal and 
“democratic" in name, our Cadets included, support capital¬ 
ist foreign policy. And that is the third thing which the 
Social-Democrats must with special vigour bring to the 
knowledge of the people. For, to all intents and purposes, 
the liberals and Cadets favour the present rivalry between 
the capitalist nations, differing with the Black Hundreds 
only on the forms it should take, and insisting on other 
international agreements than those upon which the 
government now relies. And this liberal struggle against 
one variety of bourgeois foreign policy in favour of 
another variety of that same policy, this mild admonition 
of the government for lagging behind other countries (in 
rapine and intervention!) liave the most corrupting effect 
on the masses. Down with all colonial policy, down with the 
whole policy of intervention and capitalist struggle for the 
conquest of foreign lands and foreign populations, for ac¬ 
quisition of new privileges, new markets, control of straits, 
etc.! Social-Democrats do not subscribe to the preposterous 
philistine utopia of “peaceful and just” capitalist progress. 
Their struggle is against the whole of capitalist society as 
such, in the knowledge that there is no other champion of 
peace and liberty in the world save the revolutionary 
proletariat. 

P.S. After this article had been sent to the printer, the 
piapers published a dispatch of the St. Petersburg News 
Agency refuting the report of Russian troops having 
crossed the Persian border. The dispatch was published in 
the Frankfurter Zeitung of October 24, in the second morn¬ 
ing edition. The third edition carried a report from Con¬ 
stantinople dated 10.50 p.m., October 24. It said that on the 
evening of the 24th, news of the Russian troops crossing 



the Persian border had reached Constantinople. The foreign 
press, with the exception of socialist papers, is so far silent 
on the 'Russian invasion of Persia. 

To sum up: we are not yet in a position to learn the whole 
truth. At any rate, the “refutations” emanating from the 
tsarist government and the St. Petersburg News Agency 
are not, of course, to be trusted. That Russia, with the 
knowledge of the powers, is combating the Persian revolu¬ 
tion with every means at her command, from intrigue to 
the sending of troops, is a fact. That her policy is to occupy 
Azerbaijan, is likewise beyond doubt. And if the troops 
have not yet crossed the border, then very probably all the 
preparations for them to do so have already been made— 
there is no smoke without fire. 


Proletary, No. 37, 
October 29. 1908 
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MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST 
BUREAUS 

(Excerpts) 

Colonial reform was the only agenda item on which 
there was a brief report and a rather interesting debate. 
The report was given by Van Kol, the Dutch delegate 
notorious for his opportunist resolution on the colonial 
question at Stuttgart. He tried to put through his favourite 
idea of a “positive” Social-Democratic colonial programme, 
though this time his approach was somewhat different. 
Completely ignoring the Social-Democratic struggle against 
colonial policy, mass agitation against colonial robbery, 
and the awakening among the colonial masses of the will 
to resist and repel their oppressors. Van Kol concentrated 
on a list of colonial “reforms” attainable under the existing 
system. Speaking in accents that reminded one of a well- 
meaning bureaucrat, he enumerated a wide range of prob¬ 
lems, beginning with land-ownership and ending with 
schools, prisons, the encouragement of industry, etc. The 
need, he emphasized, was for a more practical approach. 
We would have to reckon with the fact, for instance, that 
universal suffrage was not always applicable to savage 
populations, that in some cases we would have to agree 
with the introduction of compulsory labour instead of 
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prisons, etc., etc. It was a report framed not in the spirit of 
proletarian class struggle, but in the spirit of the rankest 
bourgeois, even bureaucratic, reformism. He proposed 
election of a commission of delegates from the five chief 
colonial powers to draw up la Social-Democratic programme 
on the colonial question. 

Molkenbuhr of the German delegation and some of the 
Belgians tried to follow Van Kol, arguing with him over 
details—whether we ought to have a single common pro¬ 
gramme, whether it wouid not tend to stereotype our policy, 
etc. This suited Van Kol eminently, for it was his purpose 
to reduce the whole thing to “practical” problems and prove 
that “in practice” the differences were much smaller than 
they had appeared at Stuttgart. But Kautsky and Ledebour 
took a principled stand and exposed Van Kol’s position as 
fundamentally wrong. Kautsky pointed out that since Van 
Kol believed that universal suffrage was inapplicable, even if 
only in individual cases, he accepted, in one way or another, 
despotism in the colonies, for he did not and could not 
suggest any other system of suffrage. Van Kol, Ledebour 
said, would permit compulsory labour, in other words, he 
would clear the way for the bourgeois policy of maintaining 
colonial slavery on a thousand and one different pretexts. 
Van Kol put up a very tenacious, but very ineffectual de¬ 
fence. He sought to prove, for instance, that sometimes 
compulsory labour was absolutely indispensable, that 
he had “himself seen this in Java,” that the Papuan 
population had no understanding of voting procedures, 
superstition or the effect of rum sometimes deciding the 
outcome of elections, and so on. Kautsky and Ledebour 
ridiculed these arguments and insisted that our general 
democratic programme was perfectly applicable to the 
colonies. The need, they said, was to stress the battle 
against capitalism also in the colonies. Was the superstition 
of our “educated” Catholics any better than the superstition 
of the savages? Ledebour asked. If parliamentary and rep¬ 
resentative institutions were not always applicable, Kaut- 
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sky declared, democracy was, and there was always our 
obligation to combat any deviation from democracy. The 
debate fully brought out the attitudes of the revolutionary 
and opportunist Social-Democrats, and Van Kol, seeing 
that his proposal would undoubtedly be “given a first-class 
funeral,” withdrew it. 


Proletary, No. 37, Vol. 15. pp. 222-23 

October 29, 1908 

Signed: N. Lenin 



LETTER TO MAXIM GORKY 
(Excerpts) 


Jan. 3, 1911 

I don’t think you are right about quixotism in Social- 
Democratic interniational policy. It is the revisionists who 
have long been maintaining that colonial policy is progres¬ 
sive, that it implants capitalism, and that it is there¬ 
fore senseless to “expose the greed and brutality" of capital¬ 
ism, for “without these features” it would be “without 
hands.” 

If the Social-Democrats were to tell the workers that 
salvation could come without the development of capitalism, 
not through the development of capitalism, that would 
indeed be quixotism and wishful thinking. But we do not 
say that. What we do say is this: capitalism is devouring 
you, will devour the Persians and everyone else, and will 
continue to do so until you overthrow it. That’s the truth. 
And we never forget to add: the only guarantee of van¬ 
quishing capitalism is the growth of capitalism itself. 

Marxists do not support such reactionary measures as 
prohibition of trusts, trade restrictions, etc. But to each his 
own: the Khomyakovs can go on building railways across 
Persia, let them send their Lyakhovs to that country; the 
job of the Marxists is to expose capitalism to the worters—- 
it will stifle and devour you, resist! 



And resistance to colonial policy and internationad plun¬ 
der through organization of the proletariat, through up¬ 
holding the freedom of the proletariat to wage its struggle, 
does not hamper, but iratlier accelerates, the development 
of capitalism, forcing capitalism to resort to more cultured 
and technically superior capitalist methods. There is capital¬ 
ism and capitalism. There i.s the Black-IIniidred-Octobrist 
brand of capitalism, and Narodnik ("realislic, democratic 
and virile") capitalism. The more wo expose to the workers 
the “greed and brutality’’ of capitalism, the harder will it 
be for the first kind of capitalism to hold on. and the quicker 
will be its inevitable transformation into the second kind. 
And that plays into oiir li.inds, into Ihe hands of the pro¬ 
letariat. 


The international proletariat presses its attack on capital 
in two ways: by forcing it to shift from the Octobrist to the 
democratic brand, and by driving Octobrist capital from its 
countries into backtvard lands. This b:'oadon.> the base of 
capitalism and bring.s nearer the day of its death. There is 
hardly any more Oclobri.st capital in Western Europe; near¬ 
ly all capitalism Ihcro is of the democratic brand. From 
England and France, Octobrist capita! has gone to Russia 
and Asia. The Russian revolution and the revolutions in 
Asia represent a struggle to ou.st Octobrist capital and 
replace it by democratic capital. And democralic capital is 
the last stage. It has nowhere else to go. It has reached 
the end. 


Posted from Paris lo Capri (Italy) 
Published in 1924 


Vol. 35, pp. 383 85 



SPEECH AT THE TUNER A!. OF PAUL 
AND LAURA LAFARGUE 
December 3, 1911 

Coinratk's, on bdialf of the Russian Social-Democratic 
Labour Party 1 wish to convey a message of deep con¬ 
dolence on the death of Paul and 1-aiira Lafargiie. As early 
as the period of preparation for the Russian revolution, the 
(lass-conscious workeis and Social-Democrats of Russia 
learned deeply to respect Lafargue as one of the most gift¬ 
ed and profound disseminators of the ideas of Marxism, 
which were so brilliantly confirmed by the class struggle 
during the Russian revolution and counter-revolution. Ral¬ 
lied under the banner of those ideas, the vanguard of the 
Russian workers waged an organized mass struggle and 
dealt a blow to absolutism. Despite the treachery, vacilla¬ 
tion and irresolution of the liberal bourgeoisie, it upheld, 
as it continues to do, the cause of socialism, the cause of 
the revolution, the cause of democracy. 

For the Russian Social-Democrats Lafargue symbolized 
two eras: the era in which the revolutionary youth of France 
animated by republican ideas marched shoulder to shoulder 
with the French workers to attack the Empire, and the era in 
which the French proletariat, under Marxist leadership, 
waged a consistent class struggle against the entire bour¬ 
geois .system and prepared for the final battle with the bour¬ 
geoisie to win socialism. 
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We, Russian Social-Democrats, who have experienced 
all the oppression of an absolutism impregnated with Asian 
barbarity, and who have had the good fortune, through the 
writings of Lafarguc and his friends, directly to draw on 
the revolutionary experience and revolutionary thought of 
the European workers—we can now see with particular 
clarity how rapidly we are nearing the triumph of the cause 
to which Lafarguc devoted all his life. The Russian revolu¬ 
tion ushered in an era of democratic revolutions throughout 
Asia, and 800 million people are now joining in the demo¬ 
cratic movement of the whole of the civilized world. And in 
Europe, too, there are increasing symptoms that the era of 
so-called peaceful bourgeois parliamentarism is drawing to 
an end, to give place to an era of revolutionary battles by 
a proletariat that has been organized and educated in the 
spirit of Marxist ideas, and will overthrow bourgeois rule 
and establish a communist system. 


Sotsial-Demokrat, No. 25, 
December 21, 1911 


Vol. 17, pp. 269-70 



FROM THE RESOLUTIONS 
OF THE SIXTH ALL-RUSSIAN CONFERENCE 
OF THE R.S.D.L.P. IN PRAGUE^a 

THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT’S ASSAULT ON PERSIA^' 

The Russian Social-Dcmocralic Labour Party protests 
against the predatory policy of the tsarist camarilla, which 
is bent on stifling the freedom of the Persian people and 
does not stop at the most savage and infamous actions in 
furtherance of that goal. 

The conference declares that the alliance of the Russian 
and British governments, so assiduously publicized and 
supported by the Russian liberals, is directed primarily 
against the revolutionary movement of Asian democrats, 
and that this alliance makes the British liberal government 
a party to the tsarist atrocities. 

The conference expresses its full sympathy with the strug¬ 
gle of the Persian people, and notably the Persian Social- 
Democratic Party, which has borne such great sacrifices in 
the battle against tsarist violence. 

THE CHINESE REVOLUTIONss 

In view of the campaign of the government and liberal 
press {Rech) to take advantage of the revolutionary move¬ 
ment in China in order to sever the areas bordering on 
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Russia in the interests of the Russian capitalists, the con¬ 
ference emphasizes the international significance of the 
revolutionary struggle of the Chinese people as one that 
brings liberation to Asia and undermines the domination of 
the European bourgeoisie. The conference salutes the 
revolutionary republicans of China. It states that the Rus¬ 
sian proletariat follows the successes of the revolutionary 
people of China with deep inspiration and whole-hearted 
sympathy, and denounces the Russian lilxirals for support¬ 
ing the tsarist policy of aggrandizement. 


Written in January 1912 Vol. 17, pp. 434-35 

Published in February 1912 



DEMOCRACY AND NAKODISM IN CHINA 

The article by Sun Yat-sen, provisional President of the 
Chinese Republic, which we take from the Brussels social¬ 
ist Le Peupte, is of exceptional interest for us Russians. 

The onlooker sees most of the game, the saying goes. 
And Sun Yat-sen is an extremely interesting “onlooker”— 
a man of European education, he appears to be wholly 
uninformed about Russia. And quite independently of Rus¬ 
sia, of Russian experience, of Russian literature, this 
enlightened spokesman of militant and victorious Chinese 
democracy, which has won a republic, poses purely Russian 
questions. A progressive Chinese democrat. Sun Yat-sen 
argues exactly like a Russian. In fact, his similarity to the 
Russian Narodnik*'"’ is so great ihat there is ccmplelc identity 
of fundamental ideas and in many cases even of expressions. 

The onlooker sees most of the game. The platform of the 
greiat Chinese denuicracy—for that is just what Sun 
Yat-sen’s article is- affords a convenient and compelling 
opportunity to examine anew, in the light of recent world 
events, the relation l)olween democracy and Narodism in 
modern bourgeois revolutions in Asia. This is one of the 
most serious questions confronting Russia in the revolu¬ 
tionary epoch which began in 1905. And not only Russia, 
but the whole of Asia, as will be seen from the platform 
of the provisional President of the Chinese Republic, partic¬ 
ularly when it is compared with the revolutionary devclop- 
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merits in Russia, Turkey, Persia and China. In very many 
and very essentiai respects Russia is undoubtediy an Asian 
country and, what is more, one of the wildest, most me¬ 
diaeval and shamefully backward of Asian countries. 

Bepfinning with its distant and lone pioneer, the noble¬ 
man Herzen, and down to its mass representatives, the 
members of the Peasants’ Union*^ of 1905 and the Trud- 
ovik dcpiitiesss in the first three Dumas of 1906-12, Rus¬ 
sian bourgeois democracy has always had a Narodnik 
colouring. Bourgeois democracy in China, we now .see, is 
dyed the same Narodnik colour. Let us now consider, 
with Sun Yat-.scn as an example, the “social signifi¬ 
cance” of the ideas generated by the deep-going revolu¬ 
tionary movement of the hundreds of millions who are now 
finally being drawn into the stream of world capitalist 
civilization. 

Every line of Sun Yat-sen’s platform is pervaded by a 
militant and sincere spirit of democracy. It reveals a 
thorough understanding of the inadequacy of a “racial” 
revolution. There is not a trace of apoliticalness, or even in¬ 
difference to political liberty, and complete negation of the 
idea that Chinese “social reform,” Chinese constitutional 
reforms, etc., can in any way be reconciled with Chinese 
autocracy. It stands for complete democracy and a republic. 
It squarely poses the question of the conditions of the 
masses, of the mass struggle. It expresses warm sympathy 
for the toiling and exploited people, faith in their strength 
and in the justice of their cause. 

Before us is a really great ideology of a really great 
people capable not only of bemoaning its age-long slavery 
and dreaming of liberty and equality, but of fighting the 
age-iong oppressors of China. 

One is naturally inclined to compare the provisional Pres¬ 
ident of the Republic in wild, dormant Asian China with 
the presidents of various republics in Europe and America, 
in countries of advanced culture. The presidents in those 
republics arc all businessmen, agents or figureheads of a 



bourgeoisie rotten to the core and besmirched from head to 
foot with mud and blood—not with the blood of tyrant 
rulers, but with the blood of striking workers shot down in 
the name of progress and civilization, fn those countries 
the presidents represent the bourgeoisie, which has long 
since renounced all the ideals of its youth, has utterly 
prostituted itself, sold itself body and soul to the million¬ 
aires and billionaires, to the feudals turned bourgeois, etc. 

In China, the Asian provisional President of the Republic 
is a revolutionary democrat, and he symbolizes the nobility 
and heroism inherent in a class that is on the rise, not 
on the decline, a class that does not fear the future, but 
believes in it and bravely fights for it—a class which does 
not cling to the past in order to safeguard and restore its 
privileges, but which hates the past and knows how to 
discard its dead and .stifling decay. 

Are we to take all this to mean that the materialist West 
is hopelessly decayed and that light shines only from the 
mystic, religious East? No, quite the opposite. It means 
that the East has definitely taken the Western path, that 
new hundreds of millions of people will from now on share 
in the struggle for the ideals which the West has already 
attained. The Western bourgeoisie is in a state of decay; it 
is already confronted by its grave-digger—the proletariat. 
In Asia, in contrast, there is still a bourgeoisie capable of 
championing sincere, militant, consistent democracy, a 
worthy comrade of France’s great enlighteners and great 
leaders of the close of the eighteenth century. 

The principal representative or the principal social 
support of this Asian bourgeoisie, which is still capable of 
fighting in a historically progressive cause, is the peasant. 
And side by side with him there already exists a liberal 
bourgeoisie whose leaders, men like Yuan Shih-kai, are 
above all capable of treachery; yesterday they feared the 
emperor, cringed before him; they betrayed him when they 
saw the strength, and sensed the victory, of revolutionary 
democracy, and tomorrow they will betray the democrats 
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and strike a bargain with some old or new “constitutional” 
emperor. 

The real liberation of the Chinese people from age-long 
slavery would be impossible were it not for the great, 
sincere democratic enthusiasm which is stirring the toiling 
masses and making them capable of miracles, and this 
enthusiasm is present in every line of Sun Yat-sen’s 
platform. 

But the Chinese Narodnik combines this ideology of 
militant democracy with, first, socialist dreams, with hopes 
of avoiding the capitalist path, of averting capitalism, and, 
second, with a plan for. and preachment of. radical ag,"a- 
rian reform. It is these two ideological-political trends that 
make up the element of Narodism in the specific sense of 
that word, i.c., as distitict from democracy, as a supplement 
to democracy. 

What is the origin and significance of these trends? 

Were it not for the immense spiritual and revolutionary 
enthusiasm of the masses, Chinese democracy would not 
have been able to overthrow the old order and establish 
the republic. Such enthusiasm presupposes, and actually 
evokes, the most sincere, sympathy for the labouring masses, 
and the bitterest luitrcd for their oppressors and exploiters. 
.4nd in Europe and America—from which the progressive 
Chinese, all the Chinese aiTected by this enthusiasm, have 
borrowed their ideas of liberation—emancipation from the 
bourgeoisie, i.e., socialism, is on the order of the day. Among 
Chinese democrats this is Ixmnd to arouse sympathy for 
sociali.sm; it is the source of their subjective socialism. 

They are subjectively Socialists because they are opposed 
to the oppression and exploitation of the masses. But the 
objective conditions of China, a backward, agricultural, 
semi-feudal country numbering nearly .500 million people, 
place on the order of the day only one definite, historically 
distinctive form of this oppression and exploitation, namely, 
feudalism. Feudalism is based on the predominance of agri¬ 
culture and natural economy. The source of the feudal 
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exploitation of the Chinese peasant was his attachment to 
the land in one or another form. Politically, this exploitation 
was expressed by the feudal lords, jointly and severally, 
with the emperor as head of the whole system. 

But it appears that out of the subjective socialist ideas 
and programmes of the Chinese democrat, there emerges a 
jjTOgramme of “changing all the juridical foundations” 
only of “immovable property,” a programme for the de¬ 
struction of feudal exploitation only. 

That is the essence of Sun Yat-sen’s Narodism, his pro¬ 
gressive, militant, revoiutionary irrogramme of bourgeois- 
democratic agrarian reform and his quasi-socialist theory. 

The doctrine underlying this theory is that of the petty- 
bourgeois “socialist” reactionary. For the thought that 
capitalism can Ik; “prevented” in China, that China’s back¬ 
wardness offers greater opportunities for a “social revolu¬ 
tion,” etc., is altogether reactionary. And Sun Yat-sen 
himself, with inimitable, one might say, virgin naivete, 
completely demolishes ids own reactionary Narodnik theory 
when lie admits what life forces him to admit, namely, that 
“China is on the eve of a gigantic iridu.strial” (i.e., capital¬ 
ist) “development,” that in China “trade” (i.e.. capitalism) 
“will develop to an enormous extent,” that “in fifty years we 
shall have many Shanghais,” i.e., centres of capitalist 
wealth and proletarian need and poverty. 

But the question is, does Sun Yat-sen, on the basis of his 
reactionary economic theory, advocate a really reactionary 
agrarian programme? That is the crux of the matter, its 
most interesting point, and one which frequently baffles 
truncated and emasculated liberal quasi-Marxism. 

The whole point is that he docs not. It is precisely in this 
that the dialectics of the social relations in China reveals 
itself: while sincerely in sympathy with socialism in 
Europe, the Chinese democrats have transformed it into a 
reactionary theory, and on the basis of this reactionary 
theory of “preventing” capitalism advocate a purely capital¬ 
ist, a maximum capitalist, agrarian programme! 
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Indeed, what is the sum and substance of the “economic 
revolution,” of which Sun Yat-sen talks so pompously and 
obscurely at the beginning of his article? 

The transfer of rent to the state, i.e., land nationalization, 
by some sort of single tax along Henry George lines. There 
is absolutely nothing else that is real in the “economic revo¬ 
lution” proposed and advocated by Sun Yat-sen. 

The difference between the value of land in some remote 
peasant area and Shanghai is the difference in the level of 
rent. The value of land is capitalized rent. To make the “en¬ 
hanced value” of land the “property of the people” means 
transferring the rent, i.e., property in land, to the state, or, 
in other words, nationalizing the land. 

Is such a reform possible within the framework of capital¬ 
ism? It is not only possible; it represents tlie purest, most 
consistent, ideally perfect capitalism. Marx pointed this 
out in Poverty of Philosophy, he proved it in detail in 
Volume III of Capital, and developed it with particular 
clarity in his polemic with Rodbertus in Theories of Surplus 
Value. 

Land nationalization makes it possible to abolish absolute 
rent, leaving only differential rent. Land nationalization, we 
know from Marxian economics, means the utmost elimina¬ 
tion of mediaeval monopolies and mediaeval relations in 
agriculture, maximum freedom in disposing of land, and 
maximum facilities for agriculture to adapt itself to the 
market. By the irony of history, the agrarian programme of 
Narodism, if consistently carried out, would mean the most 
rapid development of capitalism in agriculture, though its 
purpose is to “combat capitalism” in agriculture. 

What economic necessity is behind the spread of the most 
progressive bourgeois-democratic agrarian programmes in 
one of the most backward peasant countries of Asia? The 
necessity of destroying feudalism in all its forms and mani¬ 
festations. 

The more China lagged behind Europe and Japan, the 
more was it threatened with division and national disinte* 
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gratlon. It could only be “regenerated” by the heroism of 
the revolutionary masses—a heroism capable of creating a 
Chinese republic in the sphere of politics, and of ensuring, 
through land nationalization, the most rapid capitalist 
progress in agriculture. 

Whether and to what extent this will succeed is another 
question. In their bourgeois revolutions, various countries 
achieved various degrees of political and agrarian democ¬ 
racy, and in the most diverse combinations. The decisive 
factors will be the international situation and the relation 
of social forces within China. The Emperor will certainly try 
to unite the feudals, bureaucracy and clergy in an attempt 
at restoration. Yuan Shih-kai, representing a bourgeoisie 
which has only just changed from liberal-monarchist to lib¬ 
eral-republican (for how long?), will pursue la policy of 
manoeuvring between monarchy and revolution. Revolution¬ 
ary bourgeois democracy, represented by Sun Yat-sen, is 
correctly seeking ways and means of “regenerating” China 
through maximum development of the initiative, resolute¬ 
ness and boldness of tlic peasant masses in implementing 
political and agrarian reforms. 

Lastly, the Chinese proletariat will increase as the number 
of Shanghais increases. It will probably form some sort of 
Chinese Social-Democratic Labour Party, which, while criti¬ 
cizing the petty-bourgeois utopias and reactionary views of 
Sun Yat-sen, will certainly carefully single out, defend and 
develop the revolutionary-democratic core of his political 
and agrarian programme. 


Nevskaya Zvezda, No. 17. Vol. 18, pp. 143-49 

July 15, 1912 

Signed; V. Ilyin 



THE E\D OF THE ITALO-TURKISH WAR29 


Representatives cif Italy and Turkey liave signed a prelim- 
inar}’ peace, newspaper dispatches say. 

Italy has “won" the war, whicli she launched a year ago 
in order to seize Turkish possessions in Africa. From now 
on Tripoli will belong to Italy. It is worth looking into this 
typical colonial war, waged by a “civilized” twentieth- 
century nation. 

What caused it? The greed of the Italian financiers and 
capitalists, who need new markets and new conquests for 
Italian imperialism. 

What kind of a war was it? A perfected, civilized blood¬ 
bath, the ma.ssacre of Arabs with the help of the “latest” 
weapons. 

The Arabs put up furious resistance. At the beginning of 
the war the Italian admirals were incautious enough to land 
1,200 marines; the Arabs attacked them and destroyed some 
600. By way of “punisliment,” about 3,000 Arabs were beat¬ 
en up, whole families were done to death and women and 
children massacred in cold blood. The Italians, of course, 
are a civilized, constitutional nation. 

About 1,000 Arabs were hanged. 

The Italian casualties number over 20,000, including 
17,429 sick, 600 missing and 1,405 killed. 
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The war cost the Italians over 800 million lire—the equiv¬ 
alent of more than 320 million rubles—and has resulted in 
terrible unemployment and industrial stagnation. 

Arab casualties are approximately 14,800. Despite the 
“peace,” the war actually continues, for the Arab tribes in 
the heart of Africa, in areas far away from the coast, refuse 
to submit. And for la long time to come they will be 
“civilized” by gun, bayonet, noose, fire and rape. 

Italy, of course, is no better and no worse than the other 
capitalist countries. All of them are governed by the bour¬ 
geoisie, which does not stop at blood-baths in its quest for 
new sources of profit. 

Pravda, No. 129, Vol. 18. pp. 309-10 

September 28, 1912 

Signed; T. 
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REGE^SERATED CHINA 

Progressive and civilized Europe shows no interest in the 
regeneration of China. Four hundred million backward 
Asians have attained freedom and have awakened to po¬ 
litical life. One-joiirih of tlie world's population has passed, 
so to say, from slumtier to enlightenment, movement and 
struggle. 

But civilized Europe is not concerned. To this day even 
the French Republic has failed officially to rwognizc the 
Republic of China! There is to be a question on the subject 
in the French Chamber of Deputies. 

Why this indifference on the part of Europe? The c.xplana- 
tion is that everywhere in the West the imperialist bourgeoi¬ 
sie is in power. It is three-quarters rotten to the core and 
prepared to sell its “civilization”—lock, stock and barrel—to 
any adventurer for “strict” measures against the workers, 
or for an e.xtra five kopeks’ profit on the ruble. And to this 
bourgeoisie China is only booty, and now, after Russia has 
taken Mongolia into its "tender embrace,”-*" the Japane.so, 
British, Germans, etc., will probably each try to tear off a 
piece of this booty. 

But regenerated China continues her forward march. 
Elections to parliament are about to be held—the first par¬ 
liament in what was formerly a despotic stale. The Lower 
House will have 600 members, and the “Senate” 274. 
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Suffrage is neither universal nor direct. It is extended only 
lo persons above the age of 21 who have resided in the 
given constituency for at least two years land who pay direct 
taxes amounting to about two rubles, or possess property 
valued at about 50Q rubles. They will vote for electors, who 
will elect the members of parliament. The adoption of this 
system indicates that there is an alliance' of the rich peas¬ 
antry with the bourgeoisie, and that there is no proletariat, 
or a completely impotent one. 

This is also indicated by the nature of China’s political 
parties. There are three main parties; 

1) The “Radical-Socialist Party,” which in actual fact js 
completely devoid of socialism, just as our own “Popular 
Socialists” (and ‘Vio of the “Socialist-Revolutionaries”).*' 

It is the party of petty-bourgeois democracy and its chief 
demands are; political unity of China, development of trade 
and Industry “along social lines” (Just as hazy a formula as 
the “labour principle” and “equalization” of our own Narod¬ 
niks and Socialist-Revolutionaries), and preservation of 
peace. 

2) The liberals make up the second party. They are in 
alliance wilh the “Radical-Socialists” and together make up 
what is known as the "National Party." In all likelihood 
this parly will obtain a majority in China’s first parliament. 
Its loader, the well-known Dr. Sun Yat-sen, is drawing up a 
plan for an extensive railw^ay netw'ork (for the benefit of 
Russian Narodniks it might be noted that Sun Yat-sen is 
doing this to enable China “to avoid” capitalism!). 

3) The third party calls itself the “League of Republi¬ 
cans,” and the name is an example of how deceptive politi¬ 
cal signboards can be. For in actual fact it is a conservative 
party which draws its support chiefly from government of¬ 
ficials, landlords and the bourgeoisie of northern China, 
which is the most backward part of the country. The 
“National Party,” on the other hand, is predominantly a 
parly of the more industrially developed and progressive 
southern part of the country. Most of its support comes from 
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the peasant masses; its leaders are intellectuals educated 
abroad. 

China’s freedom was won by an alliance of peasant de¬ 
mocracy and the liberal bourgeoisie. Whether the peasants, 
without the leadership of a proletarian party, will be able to 
retain their democratic positions against the liberals, who 
are only waiting for a suitable moment to shift to the Right 
—this the near future will show. 


Pravda. No. 163, Vol. 18. pp 371-72 

November 8, 1912 

Signed: T. 



THE HISTORICAL DESTINY 
OF THE DOCTRINE OF KARL MARX 

(Excerpts) 

III 

The opporlunists had scarcely congratulated themselves 
on the inauguration of “social peace” and on the fact that 
storms were needless under “democracy” when a new source 
of great world storms opened up in Asia. The Russian rev¬ 
olution was followed by the Turkish, the Persian and the 
Chinese revolutions. It is in this era of storms and their 
“repercussion” in Europe that we are now living. Whatever 
may be the fate of the great Chinese Republic—against 
which the various “civilized” hyenas are now gnashing their 
teeth--no power on earth can restore the old serfdom in 
Asia, or wipe out the heroic democracy of the popular 
masses in the Asian and semi-Asian countries. 

Certain people who were inattentive to the conditions of 
preparation and development of the mass struggle were 
driven to despair and to anarchism by the prolonged post¬ 
ponements of the decisive struggle against capitalism in 
Europe. We can now see how short-sighted and craven this 
anarchist despair is. 

It is courage, not despair, that one should draw from the 
fact that Asia, with its population of eight hundred million, 
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has l)een brought into the struggle for these same European 
ideals. 

The Asian revolutions have revealed the same spineless¬ 
ness and baseness of liberalism, the same exceptional im¬ 
portance of the independence of the democratic masses, and 
the same sharp demarcation between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie of ever>' stripe. After tlie experience both of 
Europe and Asia, whoever now speaks of non-class politics, 
and of non-class socialism simply deserves to be put in a 
cage and exhibited alongside of the Australian kangaroo. 

After Asia, Europe has also begun to stir, though not in 
the Asian way. The “peaceful” period of 1872-1904 has passed 
never to return. The high cost of living and the opiires- 
sion of the trusts are leading to an unprecedented intensifi¬ 
cation of the economic struggle, which has aroused even the 
British workers, who have been most corrupted by liberal¬ 
ism. We can see a political crisis maturing even in Germany, 
that extreme “die-hard,” bourgeois-junker country, i-'everish 
arming and the policy of imperialism are turning modern 
Europe into a “social peace” which is more like a barrel of 
gunpowder than anything else. And at the same time the 
decay of all the bourgeois parties and tire maturing of the 
proletariat arc steadily piogressing.... 


Pravda, Xo. 50, 
March 1, 1913 

Signed: V. I. 
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BIG ACfflEVEMENT FOR THE CHINESE REPUBLIC 


The {jreat Chinese Republic, eslahlishcd at the cost of 
such sacrifice by the progressive, democratic clement of the 
Asian masses, has bt'cn encountering very severe financial 
difficulties. The six “Great” Powers, which are considered 
civilized nations, but which in reality follow the most 
reactionary policies, formed a financial consortium to 
prevent China from obtaining a loan. 

The Chinese revolution did not evoke among the European 
bourgeoisie any enthusia.sm for freedom and democracy- 
only the proletariat can entertain that feeling, which is alien 
to the knights of profit. On the contrary, it gave rise to 
attempts to plunder China, partition it and take away some 
of its territories. This “consortium” of the six powers 
(Britain, France, Russia, Germany, Japan and the United 
States) was trying to lead China into bankruptcy in order 
to weaken and undermine the republic. 

The collapse of this Black-Hundred consortium is a big 
success for the young republic, which enjoys the sympathy 
of the working masses the world over. The President of the 
United States has announced that his government will no 
longer support the consortium and will officially recognize 
the Republic of China in the near future. The American 
banks have now left the consortium, and America will now 
give China much-needed financial support, opening the 
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Chinese market to ^Pierican capital and thereby facilitating 
the introduction of reforms in China. 

■Influenced by America, Japan changed her policy in rela¬ 
tion to China. At first, Japan would not even allow Sun 
Yat-sen to enter the country. Now the visit has taken place 
and all Japanese democrats enthusiastically welcome an 
alliance with republican China; conclusion of that alliance 
is now next business. The Japanese bourgeoisie, like the 
American, has come to realize that it stands to profit more 
from peace with China than from attempts to plunder and 
partition the Chinese Republic. 

The collapse of the robber consortium is, of course, a de¬ 
feat of no mean Importance for Russia’s reactionary foreign 
policy. 


Pravda, No. 68, 
March 22, 1913 

Signed: AT. 
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CULTURED EUROPEANS AND SAVAGE ASIANS 

The German labour press carries an item by the well- 
known English Social-Democrat Rothstein about a highly 
instructive and typical incident in British India. It explains, 
much more effectively than lengthy disquisitions, the rapid 
growth of the revolution in India, a country of over 300 mil¬ 
lion people. 

The English journalist Arnold, who publishes a paper in 
Rangoon, a large city (over 200,000 inhabitants) in one of 
the Indian provinces, printed an article entitled “A Mockery 
of British Justice,” in which he exposed a local English judge 
named Andrew. Arnold was sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment, but, having connections in London, he 
appealed and brought the case before the highest court in 
England. The government of India thereupon hastened to 
“reduce” the sentence to four months, and Arnold was set 
free. 

What actually happened? 

The mistress of Colonel McCormick of the British Army 
had an ll-yaar-old Indian servant girl by the name of Aina. 
McCormick, the gallant representative of a cultured nation, 
lured Aina into his room, violated her and locked her up in 
his house. 

It so happened that Aina’s father was dying and wanted 
to see the little girl. The village then learned of what had 
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happened, and the people were incensed. The police had no 
choice but to order McCormick’s arrest. 

But Judge Andrew released him on bail and later, after a 
series of the most disgraceful travesties of justice, acquitted 
him. The gallant colonel insisted—as do all these gentry of 
noble origin under such circumstances—that Aina was a 
prostitute and summoned five witnesses to prove it. But 
Judge .Andrew refused to interrogate the eight witnesses 
named by .Aina’s mother. 

When Arnold was tried for lil)el, the presiding judge. 
Sir (!) Charles Fox. would not allow him to call witnesses. 

It should be perfectly clear, of course, that there are 
thousands and millions of similar cases in India. Only very 
exceptional circumstances enabled the “libeller” Arnold (his 
father is an influential London journalist) to avoid a long 
prison sentence and bring the case to the knowledge of the 
public. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the English Liberals place 
their “be.st” men at the head of the Indian administration. 
Until recently the \ iceroy of India, the head of all these 
.McCormicks, Andrews and Foxes, was John Morley, the 
well-known radical writer, a “luminary of European 
learning.” an “esteemed personage” in the eyes of every 
European and Russian liberal. 

The “European" spirit has already awakened in Asia— 
its peoples have become democratic-conscious. 


Pravda, No. 87, Vol. 19. pp. 37-38 

April 14, 1913 

Signed: W. 



THE AWAKENING OF ASIA 

Was it so lontj ago that China was considered a typical 
land of unmitigated stagnation? Now China is a land of 
seething political activity, the scene of a virile public move¬ 
ment and of a democratic upsurge. Following the 1905 
movement in Russia, the democratic revolution spread to 
the whole of Asia—to Turkey, Persia, China. Ferment is 
growing in British India. 

A significant development is the spread of the revolution¬ 
ary democratic movement to the Dutch Indies, to Java and 
the other Dutch colonies with their population of some 40 
million. 

It is being carried forw'ard, first, by the popular masses of 
Java, among whom there has arisen an Islamic nationalist 
movement. Second, by an intelligentsia brought into being 
by the development of capitalism. It consists of Europeans 
acclimatized in the colony who demand independence for the 
Dutch Indies. Third, by the fairly large Chinese population 
in Java and the other islands, which brought over the revo¬ 
lutionary movement from China. 

Describing this awakening, van Ravesteyn, the Dutch 
Marxist, points out that the age-old despotism and tyranny 
of the Dutch Government now meet with resolute resistance 
and protest from the indigenous masses. 

The amazing speed with which parties and unions are 
being founded is one of the typical developments of the pre- 
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revolutionary .period. The government is banning them, 
thereby only fanning the resentment and accelerating the 
growth of the movement. Recently, for example, it dissolved 
the “Indian Party” because its programme and constitution 
called for independence. The Dutch Derzhimordas” (with 
the approval, incidentally, of the clericals and liberals— 
European libonalism is rotten to the core!) regarded this 
clause as a criminal attempt at separation from the Nether¬ 
lands! The dissolved party w'as, of course, revived under a 
different name. 

A National Native Union has been formed in Java. It 
already has a membership of 80,000 and is holding mass 
meetings. There is no stopping the growtli of the democratic 
movement. 

World capitalism and the 1905 movement in Russia have 
finally aw'akened Asia. Hundreds of miliions of the down¬ 
trodden and benighted have awakened from mediaeval stag¬ 
nation to a new life and arc rising to fight for elementary 
human rights and democracy. 

The workers of the advanced countries follow with interest 
and inspiration this powerful growth of the liberation move¬ 
ment, in all its various forms, in every part of the world. 
The bourgeoisie of Europe, fearing the might of the labour 
movement, is looking for assistance from the forces of reac¬ 
tion, miiitarism. clericalism and obscurantism. But the pro¬ 
letariat of the European countries and the young democracy 
of Asia, fully confident of its strength and with abiding faith 
in the masses, are advancing to take the place of this de¬ 
cadent and moribund bourgeoisie. 

The awakening of Asia and the beginning of the struggle 
for power by the advanced proletariat of Europe are a sym¬ 
bol of the new phase in world history that began early this 
century. 


Pravda. No. 103, 
May 7, 1913 
Signed: F. 
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BACKWARD EUROPE AND ADVANCED ASIA 

The conjunction seems paradoxical. Who does not know 
that Europe is advanced and Asia back'ward? But the words 
taken for the title contain a bitter truth. 

In civilized and advanced Europe, with its highly devel¬ 
oped machine industry, its rich, multiform culture and its 
constitutions, a historical moment has heen reached when 
the commanding bourgeoisie, fearing the growth and in¬ 
creasing strength of the proletariat, supports everything 
backward, murilnind and mc<liacval. The bourgeoisie is 
living out its day, and is joining with all obsolete and obso¬ 
lescent forces in an attempt to preserve tottering wage 
slavery. 

Advanced Europe is commanded by a bourgeoisie which 
supports everything that is backward. The Europe of our 
day is advanced not thanks to, but in spite of, the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, for it is only the proletariat that is adding to the mil¬ 
lion-strong army of fighters for a better future. It alone re¬ 
tains and propagates implacable enmity towards backward¬ 
ness, savagery, privilege, slavery and the humiliation of 
man by man. 

In “advanced" Europe, the sole advanced class is the pro¬ 
letariat. The living bourgeoisie, on the other hand, is pre¬ 
pared to go to any length of savagery, brutality and crime 
in order to preserve perishing capitalist slavery. 
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And a more striking example of this decay of the entire 
European bourgeoisie can scarcely be cited than the support 
it is lending to reaction in Asia in furtherance of the 
selfish aims of the financial manipulators and capitalist 
swindlers. 

Everywhere in Asia a mighty democratic movement is 
growing, spreading and gaining in strength. There the 
bourgeoisie is still siding with the pveople against reaction. 
Hundreds of millions of people are awakening to life, light 
and freedom. What delight this world movement is arous¬ 
ing in the hearts of all class-conscious workers, who 
know that the path to collectivism lies through democracy! 
What sympathy for young Asia imbues all honest demo¬ 
crats! 

And “advanced” Europe? It is plundering China and 
helping the foes of democracy, the foes of freedom in 
China! 

Here is a simple but instructive little calculation. The new 
Chine.se loan has been concluded against Chinese democracy: 
“Europe” is for Yuan Shih-kai, who is preparing a military 
dictatorship. Why does it support him? Because it is making 
a handsome profit out of the loan. It has been concluded for 
about 250,000,000 rubles, at the rate of 84 per 100. That 
means that the bourgeois of “Europe” will pay the Chinese 
210,000,000 rubles, but will take from the public 225,000,000 
rubles. There you have at one stroke—a clean profit of 
fifteen million rubles in a few weeks! But how "clean" is 
that profit? 

What if the Chinese people do not recognize the loan? 
China, after all, is a republic, and the majority in parliament 
are against the loan. 

Oh, then “advanced” Europe will raise a cry about “civili¬ 
zation,” “order,” “culture” and “country”! It will set the 
guns in motion and crush the republic of “backward” Asia, 
in alliance with Yuan Shih-kai, that adventurer, traitor and 
friend of reaction. 
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All commanding Europe, all the European bourgeoisie is 
in alliance with all the forces of reaction and mediaevalism 
in China. 

But on the other hand, all young Asia, that is, the hun¬ 
dreds of millions of toilers in Asia, have a reliable ally in the 
proletariat of all the civilized countries. No force on earth 
can prevent its victory, which will liberate both the peoples 
of Europe and the peoples of Asia. 


Pravda, No. 113, Vol. 19, pp. 77-78 

May 18, 1913 



THE RIGHT OF NATIONS TO SELF-DETERMINATION 

(Excerpts) 

Point 9 of the programme of the Russian Marxists, which 
deals with the right of nations to self-determination, has of 
late given rise (as we have alreiady pointed out in the 
magazine Prosveshcheniye) to a regular crusade of the op¬ 
portunists. The Russian Liquidator"** Semkovsky in the St. 
Petersburg Liquidatorist newspaper, the Bundists^ Liebman 
and the Ukrainian social-nationalist Yurkevich have sharply 
attacked this point in their respective journals and have 
treated it with an air of supreme contempt. There is no doubt 
that this invasion of our Marxist programme by the ‘‘twelve 
tribes” of opportunism is closely connected with present-day 
nationalistic vacillations in general. A detailed analysis of 
the question therefore seems to us timely. We shall only ob¬ 
serve that none of the above-mentioned opportunists has 
adduced a single independent argument; all of them merely 
repeat what Rosa Luxemburg said in her lengthy Polish 
article of 1908-09, “The National Question and Autonomy.” 
And it is with her “original” arguments that we shall chiefly 
deal here. 

1. WHAT IS SELF-DETERMINA'nON OF NATIONS? 

Naturally, this is the first question in any attempt at a 
Marxist examination of what is known as self-determina¬ 
tion. What should be understood by that term? Should we 
seek for an answer in legal definitions deduced from all 



manner of “general concepts” of law? Or should we seek an 
answer by making a historical and economic study of na¬ 
tional movements? 

It is not surprising that Messrs. Semkovsky, Liebman, 
Yurkevich and the rest did not even think of posing this 
question, confining themselves to sneering about the “ob¬ 
scurity” of the Marxist programme, apparently unaware in 
their simplicity, that self-determination is dealt with not 
only in the Russian programme of 1903,»« but also in the 
resolution of the London International Congress of 1896s« 
(with which I shall deal in detail in the proper place). Much 
more surprising is the fact that Rosa Luxemburg, who de¬ 
claims a great deal about the allegedly abstract and met¬ 
aphysical nature of the point in question, should herself suc¬ 
cumb to the sin of being abstract and metaphysical. For it 
is Rosa Luxemburg herself who is continually straying into 
generalities about self-determination (including the very 
amusing disquisition on how to ascertain the will of a na¬ 
tion), without anywhere clearly and precisely asking herself 
whether the crux of the issue lies in juridical definitions or 
in the experience of the national movements throughout the 
world. 

A precise formulation of this question, which no Marxist 
can avoid, would at once undermine nine-tenths of Rosa 
Luxemburg’s arguments. This is not the first tinie national 
movements have arisen in Russia, nor are they peculiar to 
Russia alone. Throughout the world, the period of the final 
victory of capitalism over feudalism was associated with 
national movements. The economic basis of these movements 
lies in the fact that the complete victory of commodity pro¬ 
duction requires that the bourgeoisie capture the home 
market; it requires politically united territories with a pop¬ 
ulation speaking the same language, and the removal of all 
obstacles to the development of this language and to its 
consolidation in literature. Language is the most important 
means of human intercourse. Unity of language and its 
unimpeded development is one of the most important condi- 
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lions for genuinely free and extensive commercial inter¬ 
course on a scale commensurate with modem capitalism, 
for a free and broad grouping of the population in all its 
separate classes and, lastly, for the establishment of close 
connection between the market and each and every proprie¬ 
tor, big or small, seller and buyer. 

Therefore, the tendency of every national movement is 
towards the formation of national states, under which these 
requirements of modern capitalism are best satisfied. The 
profoundest economic factors drive towards this goal, and 
for the whole of Western Europe, therefore, for the entire 
civilized world in fact, the national state is the typical, nor¬ 
mal state of the capitalist period. 

Consequently, if wc want to grasp the meaning of self- 
determination of nations not by juggling with legal defini¬ 
tions, or “inventing” abstract definitions, but by examining 
the historical and economic conditions of the national move¬ 
ments, we shall be bound to conclude that self-determina¬ 
tion of nations means their political separation from alien na¬ 
tional bodies, the formation of independent national states. 

Later on, we shall see still other reasons why it would be 
incorrect to understand the right to self-determination to 
mean anything but the right to separate state existence. At 
present, however, we must deal with how Rosa Luxemburg 
tried to “dismiss” the unavoidable conclusion that the striv¬ 
ing to form national states rests on deep economic founda¬ 
tions, 

Rosa Luxemburg is quite familiar with Kautsky’s pam¬ 
phlet Nationality and Internationality (supplement to Die 
Neue Zeit, No. 1, 1907-08; Russian translation in the maga¬ 
zine Nauchnaya Mysl, Riga, 1908). She knows that Kaut- 
sky, after carefully analyzing the question of the national 
state in Chapter Four of that pamphlet, arrived at the con¬ 
clusion that Otto Bauer "underestimates the force of the 
urge to create a national state” (p. 23). Rosa Luxemburg 
herself quotes the following words of Kautsky: ‘‘The national 
state is the form of state most suitable for modern condi- 
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tions” (i.e., capitalist, civilized, economically progressive 
conditions, as distinguished from mediaeval, pre-capitalist, 
etc.), “it is the form in which it can best fulfil its task” (i.e., 
the task of securing the freest, widest and speediest develop¬ 
ment of capitalism). To this must be added Kautsky’s still 
more precise concluding remark: mationally heterogeneous 
states (what arc calied nationality states as distinguished 
from national states) are “always states whose internal 
constitution has for some reason or other remained abnor¬ 
mal or underdeveloped” (backward). Needless to say, 
Kautsky speaks of abnormality exclusively in the sense of 
lack of conformity with what is best adapted to the require¬ 
ments of developing capitalism. 

But how did Rosa Luxemburg regard these historical and 
economic conclusions of Kautsky’s? Are they right or wrong? 
Is Kautsky right in his historical-economic theory, or is 
Bauer, whose theory is, fundamentally, psychological? What 
is the connection between Bauer’s undoubted “national 
opportunism,” his defence of cultural-national autonomy,37 
his nationalistic infatuation (“here and there an emphasis 
on the national aspect,” as Kautsky put it), his “enormous 
exaggeration of the national aspect and complete disregard 
of the international aspect” (Kautsky)—and his underesti¬ 
mation of the force of the urge to create national states? 

Rosa Luxemburg did not even pose this question. She 
failed to notice this connection. She did not weigh the toted- 
ity of Bauer’s theoretical views. She did not even contrast 
the historical-economic and the psychological theories of the 
national question. She confined herself to the following re¬ 
marks in criticism of Kautsky: 

“This ‘best’ national state is only an abstraction, which can easily 
be developed and defended theoretically, but which does not correspond 
to reality” (Przeglqd Socjaldemokrati/czny, 1908, No. 6, p. 499). 

And to corroborate this bold statement there are argu¬ 
ments about the “right to self-determination” of small 
nations being rendered illusory by the development of the 
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great capitalist powers and by imperialism. “Can one se¬ 
riously speak,” Rosa Luxemburg exclaims, “about the ‘self- 
determination’ of the formally independent Montenegrins, 
Bulgarians, Rumanians, Serbs, Greeks, partly even the 
Swiss, whose independence is itself a result of the political 
struggle and the diplomatic game of the ‘concert of 
Europe’?”! (P. 500.) The state that best suits the conditions 
is “not a national state, as Kautsky Ijelieves, but a predatory 
state.” Several dozen figures are cited to show the size of 
the colonies belonging to Britain, France, etc. 

Reading all this, one cannot help marvelling how the 
author contrived not to understand what’s what] To teach 
Kautsky with a serious mien that small states are economi¬ 
cally dependent on big ones, that there is a struggle be¬ 
tween the bourgeois states for the predatory suppression of 
other nations, that imperialism and colonies exist, is like a 
child's attempt to be clever, for all this has not the slightest 
bearing on the subject. .Not only small states, but even Rus¬ 
sia, for example, is economically entirely dependent on the 
power of the im(x'rialist finance capital of the “rich” bour¬ 
geois countries. Not only the miniature Balkan states, but 
ev'en America in the nineteenth century was economically a 
colony of Europe, as Marx pointed out in Capital. Kautsky, 
and every Marxist, is well aware of this, of course, but it has 
no relation whatever to the question of national movements 
and national states. 

For the question of the political self-determination of na¬ 
tions in bourgeois Sfjciety, and of their independence as 
stales, Rosa Luxemburg has substituted the question of their 
economic independence. This is as intelligent as if someone, 
in discussing the demand in the programme for the suprem¬ 
acy of parliament, i.e., the assembly of people’s represent¬ 
atives in a bourgeois state, were to expound the perfectly 
correct conviction that no matter what the regime in a bour¬ 
geois country, big capital always dominates. 

That the greater part of Asia, the most populous continent, 
consists either of colonics of the “Great Powers,” or of states 
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which are extremely dependent and oppressed as nations, 
is beyond doubt and commonly known. But does this in any 
way shake the irrefutable fact that in Asia itself the condi¬ 
tions for the most complete development of commodity pro¬ 
duction, for the freest, widest and speediest growth of capi¬ 
talism, have been created only in Japan, i.e., only in an 
independent national state? Japan is a bourgeois state and 
has therefore itself begun to oppress other nations and to 
enslave colonies. Whether Asia will have crystallized into a 
system of independent national states, like Europe, before 
the downfall of capitalism, we do not know. But there is no 
disputing the fact that, having awakened Asia, capitalism 
has called forth national movements, everywhere in that 
continent, too, that the tendency is towards the creation of 
national states in Asia, that precisely this type of state en¬ 
sures the best conditions for the development of capitalism. 
The example of Asia speaks in favour of Kautsky and 
against Rosa Lu.xemburg. 

The Balkan example likewise speaks against her, for every¬ 
one can see now that the best conditions for the development 
of capitalism in the Balkans are created precisely in propor¬ 
tion to the creation of independent national states in that 
peninsula. 

Rosa Luxemburg notwithstanding, the example of the 
whole of progressive, civilized mankind, the example of the 
Balkans and the example of Asia prove that Kautsky’s prop¬ 
osition is absolutely correct; the national state is the rule 
and the “norm” of capitalism; the nationally heterogeneous 
.■state represents backwardness, or is an exception. From the 
standpoint of national relations, the best conditions for the 
development of capitalism are undoubtedly provided by the 
national state. This does not mean, of course, that such a 
state, based as it is on bourgeois relations, can eliminate 
national exploitation and oppression. What it does mean is 
that Marxists should not lose sight of tlie powerful economic 
factors behind the striving to create national states. It 
means that “self-determination of nations” in the programme 
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of the Marxists cannot, from a historical-economic point 
of view, have any other meaning than political self-determi¬ 
nation, political independence, the formation of national 
states. 

On what conditions the bourgeois-democratic demand for 
a “national state” is to be supported from a Marxist, i.e., 
proletarian-class, point of view, will be dealt with in detail 
later on. At present we confine ourselves to defining the 
concept “self-determination” and must only note that Rosa 
Luxemburg knows what this concept means (“national 
state”), whereas her opportunist partisans, the Liebmans, 
Semkovskys and Yurkcviches, do not even know tliail 


2. THE HISTORICALLY CONCRETE PRESENTATION 
OF THE QUESTION 

Marxist theory absolutely requires that every social ques¬ 
tion be examined within definite historical limits, and—if it 
refers to a particular country (e.g., the national programme 
for a given country)—that due account be taken of the speci¬ 
fic features distinguishing that country from others within 
the same historical epoch. 

What does this categorical demand of Marxism imply in 
application to the question under discu-ssion? 

First of all, that a strict distinction be drawn between two 
periods of capitalism, which differ radically from the stand¬ 
point of the national movement. We have on the one hand, 
the period of the collapse of feudalism and absolutism and 
of the formation of the bourgeois-democratic society and 
state. This is the period when national movements become 
mass movements and, in one way or another, draw all 
classes of the population into politics through the press, 
participation in representative institutions, etc. On the other 
hand, we have the period of definitely formed capitalist states 
with long-established constitutional regimes, with strongly 
developed antagonisms between the proletariat and the 
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bourgeoisie—a period that may be called the eve of capital¬ 
ism’s collapse. 

Typical of the first period is the awakening of national 
movements, with the peasants—the most numerous and the 
most “sluggish” section of the population—being drawn into 
these movements in connection w'ith the struggle for politi¬ 
cal freedom in general and national rights in particular. 
Typical of the second period is the absence of mass bour¬ 
geois-democratic movements. For this is a period when de¬ 
veloped capitalism, while bringing the nations, now fully 
drawn into commercial intercourse, closer together and 
causing them to intermingle to an increasing degree, brings 
to the forefront the antagonism between internationally 
t nited capital and the international working-class movement. 

Of course, no wall separates the two periods; they are con¬ 
nected by numerous transitional links, and the various 
countries differ in pace of national development, in national 
composition, distribution of population, etc., etc. There can 
be no question of the Marxists of a given country drawing 
up their national programme without taking into account all 
these general historical and concrete state conditions. 

And it is here that we find the weakest point in Rosa 
Luxemburg’s argumentation. She is extremely zealous in 
embellishing her article with a collection of “strong” words 
against Point 9 of cur programme. It is denounced as 
“sweeping,” “a platitude,” “a metaphysical phrase,” and so 
on without end. It would be natural to expect that an author 
who so magnificently condemns metaphysics (in the Marxist 
sense, i.e., anti-dialectics) and empty abstractions would 
set us an example of concrete historical analysis. We are 
discussing the national programme of the Marxists of a 
definite country—Russia—and in a definite period—the be¬ 
ginning of the tw'entieth century. But does Rosa Luxemburg 
examine what historical period Russia is passing through, 
what are the concrete features of the national question and 
the national movements of this particular country in thfs 
particular period? 



No, there is absolutely nothing on this subjectl You will 
not find €V€n the shadow of an analysis of how the national 
question stands in Russia in the present historical period, or 
of the specific features of Russia in this particular respect! 

We are told that the national question stands differently 
in the Balkans than in Ireland; how Marx appraised the 
Polish and Czech national movements in the concrete con¬ 
ditions of 1848 (a page of excerpts from Marx); how En¬ 
gels appraised tlie struggle of the forest cantons of Switzer¬ 
land against Austria and tlie battle of Morgarten in 1315 
(a page of quotations from Engels with the appropriate 
comments from Kautsky); that Lassalle regarded the 
peasant war in Germany of the sixteenth century as reaction¬ 
ary, etc. 

There is nothing novel in those remarks and quotations, 
though they are of interest to the reader for they enable him 
to recall precisely how Marx, Engels and Las.salle approached 
the analysis of concrete historical questions in individ¬ 
ual countries. And a perusal of these instructive quotations 
from Marx and Engels most strikingly reveals the ridiculous 
position Rosa Lu.xemburg has placed herself in. Eloquently 
and angrily she preaches the need for a concrete historic.al 
analysis of the national question in various countries, at 
various periods; but she makes not the slightest attempt to 
determine through what historical stage in the development 
of capitalism Russia is passing at the beginning of the 
twentieth century or what are the specific features of the na¬ 
tional question in Russia. Rosa Luxemburg gives examples 
of how others have treated the question in a Marxist fashion, 
as if deliberately stressing how often good intentions pave 
the road to hell, how often good counsels cover up unwill¬ 
ingness or inability to follow these counsels in practice. 

Here is one of her edifying comparisons. In protesting 
against the demand for the independence of Poland, Rosa 
Luxemburg refers to an article written in 1898, in which she 
demonstrated the rapid “industrial development of Poland," 
which sold her manufactured goods in Russia. Needless to 
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say, no conclusion whatever can be drawn from this on the 
question of the right to self-determination; it only proves 
the disappearance of the old, squire-ridden Poland, etc. But 
Rosa Luxemburg always imperceptibly passes on to the 
conclusion that among the factors uniting Russia and 
Poland, the purely economic factors of modern capitalist 
relations now predominate. 

Then our Rosa proceeds to the question of autonomy, 
and though her article is entitled “The Natiional Question 
and Autonomy” in general, she argues tliat the Kingdom 
of Poland has an exclusive right to autonomy (see Pro- 
sveshcheniye, 1913, No. 12). In order to support the right of 
Poland to autonomy, Rosa Luxemburg evidently judges the 
state system of Russia by its economic and political and 
sociological characteristics and everyday life—a totality 
of trails whlcli, taken together, produce the concept “Asiatic 
despotism” (Przeglqd, No. 12, p. 137). 

Everyone knows tliat, with an economy in which purely 
patriarchal, pre-capitalist features predominate, and with 
commodity production and class differentiation hardly de¬ 
veloped, this type of state system possesses great stability. 
If, however, in a country where the state system bears a 
very distinct pre-capitalist character, there is a nationally 
delimited region where capitalism is rapidly de\'eloping, 
then the more rapidly that capitalism develops, the greater 
will be the antagonism between it and the pre-capitalist 
state system, and the more likely will be the separation of 
the more progressive region from the whole—with which 
it is connected not by “modern capitalistic,” but by “Asiatic- 
despotic,” ties. 

Thus, even on the question of the social structure of the 
government in Russia, in relation to bourgeois Poland, 
Rosa Luxemburg’s reasoning is faulty. As for the question 
of the concrete historical features of the national movements 
in Russia—she does not even raise it. 

And on this question we must now dwell. 
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3. THE CONCRETE FEATURES 
OF THE NATIONAL QUESTION IN RUSSIA 
AND HER BOURGEOIS-DEMOCRATIC REFORMATION 


“In spile of the olasticily of the principle of ‘the right of nations 
to self-determination/ whidi is a mere platitude, obviously being 
equally applicable not only to the nations inhabiting Russia, but also 
to the nations inhabiting Germany and Austria. Switzerland and 
Sweden, America and Australia, we do not find it in tlie programmes 
of any of the present-day socialist parties. . {Przeglcid, No. 6, p. 483). 

With that Rosa Luxemburg begins her crusade against 
Point 9 of the Marxist programme. In asking us to regard 
Point 9 as “a mere platitude,” Rosa Luxemburg falls victim 
to her own error, alleging, with amusing audacity, that 
this point is “obviously equally applicable" to Russia, 
Germany, etc. 

Obviously, we reply, Rosa Luxemburg decided to make 
her article a collection of errors in logic suitable for school¬ 
boy e.xercises. For her tirade Is absolute nonsense and a 
mockery of the historically concrete presentation of the 
question. 

Interpreting the Marxist programme in a Marxist and 
not in a childish way, it is nut at all difficult to surmise 
that it refers to bourgeois-democratic national movements. 
If that is the case, and it undoubtedly is, then “obviously” 
this programme “sweepingly,” as “a platitude,” etc., refers 
to all instances of bourgeois-democratic national move¬ 
ments. And had Rosa Luxemburg given the slightest 
thought to this, the following conclusion would also have 
been no less obvious to her; our programme refers only to 
cases where such a movement is actually in existence. 

Had she pondered over these obvious considerations, 
Rosa Luxemburg would have easily perceived what non¬ 
sense she was uttering. In accusing us of uttering “a 
platitude” she uses against us the argument that no men¬ 
tion is made of the right to self-determination in the pro¬ 
grammes of those countries where there are no ■bourgeois- 
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democratic national movements! A remarkably clever 
argument! 

A comparison of the political and economic develop¬ 
ment of various countries, as well as of their Marxist pro¬ 
grammes, is of enormous importance from the standpoint 
of Marxism, for there can be no doubt that all modern states 
are of a common capitalist nature and are subject to a 
common law of development. But the comparison must be 
made in a sensible way. The elementary condition required 
is to establish wlrether the historical periods of the develop¬ 
ment of the countries compared are at all comparable. For 
instance, only al)solutc ignoramuses (such as Prince 
Y. Trul)ctskoi in Russkaya Mysl»») are capable of “compar¬ 
ing” the agrarian programme of the Russian Marxists 
with tho.se of Western Europe, for our programme answers 
f'.e question regarding bourgeois democratic agrarian re¬ 
form, whereas in the Western countries no such question 
exists. 

The same applies to the national question. In most West¬ 
ern countries it has been settled long ago. It is ridiculous 
to seek in the program.mes of Western Europe for an answer 
to non-existent questions. Rosa Luxemburg has lost sight 
of the most important thing here, viz., the difference be¬ 
tween countries where bourgeois-democratic reform has 
long l)cen completed and those where it has not yet been 
completed. 

This difference is the crux of the matter. Her complete 
disregard of this difference transforms Rosa Luxemburg’s 
exceedingly long article into a collection of empty, meaning¬ 
less platitudes. 

In Western, continental Europe, the epoch of bourgeois- 
democratic revolution covers a fairly definite period, ap¬ 
proximately from 1789 to 1871. This was precisely the 
period of national movements and the creation of national 
states. And wdien it drew to a close. Western Europe had 
been transformed into a settled system of bourgeois states, 
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which, as a general rule, were nationally uniform states. 
Therefore, to look for a right to self-determination clause 
in the present-day West-European socialist progp'ammes is 
to betray ignorance of the ABC of Marxism. 

In Eastern Europe and in Asia the period of bourgeois- 
democratic revolutions began only in 1905. The revolutions 
in Russia, Persia, Turkey and China, the wars in the 
Balkans**—such is the chain of world events of our period 
in our “Orient.” And only the blind can fail to see in this 
chain of events the awakening of a whole series of bour¬ 
geois-democratic national movements, striving to create 
nationally independent and nationally uniform states. It is 
precisely, and solely, because Russia and the neighbouring 
countries are passing through this period that we require 
a clause in our programme on the right of nations to self- 
determination . 


7. THE RESOLUTION 

OF THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS, 1896 

This resolution reads; 

“The Congress declares that it upholds the full right to self-deter¬ 
mination" (Selbstbestimmungsrecht) “of all nations and expresses 
its sympathy for the workers of every country now suffering under 
the yoke of military, national or other absolutism; the Congress calls 
on the workers of all these countries to join the ranks of the class¬ 
conscious" (Klassenbewussle —those who understand their class in¬ 
terests) “workers of the whole world and to fight shoulder to shoul¬ 
der with them for the defeat of international capitalism and for the 
achievement of the aims of international Social-Democracy.”* 

• See the official German report of the London Congress; “Per- 
handlungen und Beschlusse des internationeden soziatistischen Arbei- 
ter- und Gewerkschafts-Kongresses zu London, vom 27. JuU bis 
1. August 1896," Berlin, 1897, S. 18. A Russian pamphlet containing 
the decisions of international congresses wrongly translates the word 
“self-determination” as “autonomy.” 
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As we have already pointed out, our opportunists, 
Messrs. Semkovsky, Liebman and Yurkevich, are simply 
unaware of this resolution. But Rosa Luxemburg is aware 
of it and quotes tlie full text, which contains the same ex¬ 
pression as that contained in our programme, “self-determi¬ 
nation.” 

How does she remove this obstacle to her “original” 
theory? 

Oh, quite simply: ... the whole emphasis lies in the 
second part of the resolution ... its declaratory character 
... one would refer to it only under a misapprehension! I 

The helplessness and perplexity of our author are simply 
astounding. Usually, only the opportunists largue that the 
consistent democratic and socialist points in the programme 
are merely declarations, and cravenly avoid an open debate 
on these points. Not without reason, apparently, has Rosa 
Luxemburg found herself this time in the deplorable com¬ 
pany of Messrs. Semkovsky, Liebman and Yurkevich. Rosa 
Luxemburg does not venture to state openly whether she 
regards the above resolution as correct or erroneous. She 
wriggles and twists as if counting on the inattentive or ill- 
informed reader who forgets the first part of tlie resolution 
by the time he has started reading the second, or who has 
never heard of the discussion that took place in the socialist 
press prior to the London Congress. 

However, Rosa Luxemburg is greatly mistaken if she 
imagines that she can so easily, before the class-conscious 
workers of Russia, trample upon the resolution of the Inter¬ 
national on such an important question of principle without 
even deigning to analyze it critically. 

Rosa Luxemburg’s point of view, voiced in the discus¬ 
sions prior to the London Congress, chiefly through Die Neue 
Zeit, the organ of the German Marxists, was virtually 
rejected by the Infernaiionall That is the crux of the matter, 
which the Russian reader particularly must bear in mind. 

The debate centred on the question of the independence 
of Poland. Three points of view were advanced: 
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1. The point of view of the “Fracy,”*® in whose name 
Hecker spoke. They wanted the International to include in 
its programme the demand for the independence of Poland. 
This proposal was not accepted. This point of view was 
defeated in the International. 

2. Rosa Lu.xemburg’s point of view, viz., that the Polish 
Socialists must not demand the independence of Poland. 
This point of view entirely precluded the proclamation of 
the right of nation.^ to self-determination and was likewise 
defeated in the International. 

3. The point of view which was most comprehensively 
e.xpounded by K- Kautsky in opposing Rosa Luxemburg and 
proving that her materialism was extremely “one-sided.” 
Kautsky maintained that the International could not, at the 
present time, make Polish independence a point in its 
programme, but the Polish Socialists were fully entitled to 
advance such a demand. From the socialist point of view*, 
it is undoubtedly a mistake to ignore the tasks of national 
liberation when national oppression exists. 

The International’s resolution reproduces the most es¬ 
sential, the fundamental, propositions of this point of view; 
on the one hand, the absolutely direct, unequivocal recogni¬ 
tion of the full right of all nations to self-determination, 
and the equally unambiguous appeal to the workers for 
international unity in their class struggle, on the other. 

This resolution, we believe, is absolutely correct. For the 
countries of Eastern Europe and Asia in the Iveginning of 
the twentieth century it is precisely this resolution, in both 
its parts taken as an inseparable w'hole, that gives the only 
correct lead to the proletarian class policy on the national 
question. 

Let us deal with the three above-mentioned points of 
view in somewhat greater detail. 

Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, we know, considered it 
the bounden duty of the whole of West-European democ¬ 
racy—and still more of Social-Democracy—actively to 
support the demand for Polish independence. For the period 



of the 1840’s and 1860’s, the period of the bourgeois revolu¬ 
tions in Austria and Germany, and the period of the 
“Peasant Reform”^* in Russia, this point of view was quite 
correct and the only one that was consistently democratic 
and proletarian. So long as the masses of the people i.n 
Russia* and in most of the Slav countries, were dormant, 
so long as there were no independent, mass, democratic 
movements in these countries, the iiI)eration movement of 
the nobility in Poland assumed immense, paramount im¬ 
portance from the point of view, not only of Russian, not 
only of Slav, but of European democracy as a whole.* 

But while this standpoint of Marx was fully correct for 
the second third, or the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century, it has ceased to be correct in the twentieth century. 
Independent democratic movements, even an independent 
proletarian movement, have arisen in most Slav countries, 
including one of the most backward Slav countries, Russia. 
Squire-ridden Poland has disappeared, yielding place to 
capitalist Poland. Under such circumstances Poland could 
not but lose its exceptional revolutionary importance. 

The attempt of the P.P.S. (the Polish Socialist Party, the 
present-day “Fracy”) in 1896 to “fix” for all time the point 
of view Marx held in a different epoch was an attempt to 
use the letter of Marxi.sm against the spirit of Marxism. The 
Polish Social-Democrats were quite right, therefore, when 

* It wolihl bo a very interesting piece of historical research to 
compare the position of the Polish noble-rebel of 1863—that of the 
all-Russian revolutionary democrat, Chernyshevsky, who. too (like 
Marx), knew how to appraise the importance of the Polish movement 
—with that of the Ukrainian philistine Dragomanov, who appeared 
much later and expressed the point of view of a peasant, so ignorant, 
so sleepy and attached so fast to his dung heap, that his legitimate 
hatred of the Polish nobles prevented him from understanding the 
significance of their struggle for all-Russian democracy. (Cf. Dragonia- 
nov, Historical Poland and Great-Russian Democracy.) Dragomanov 
richly deserved the fervent kisses which were subsequently bestowed 
on him by Mr. P. B. Struve, who by that lime had become a national- 
liberal. 
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they attacked the extreme nationalism of the Polish petty 
bourgeoisie and pointed out that the national question was 
of secondary importance for Polish workers, when they 
founded Poland’s first purely proletarian party and 
proclaimed the extremely important principle of close 
alliance between the Polish and Russian workers in their 
class struggle. 

But did this mean that at the beginning of the twentieth 
centur>' the International could regard the principle of 
political self-determination of nations, or the right to seces¬ 
sion, as superfluous for Eastern Europe and for Asia? This 
would have been the height of absurdity, and (theoretically) 
tantamount to admitting that the bourgeois-democratic 
reform of the Turkish, Russian and Chinese states has been 
consummated; wouid have been tantamount (in practice) 
to an opportunistic attitude towards absolutism. 

No. During the period of incipient bourgeois-democratic 
revolutions in Eastern Europe and .\sia, during the period 
of the awakening and intensification of national movements, 
during the period of formation of independent proletarian 
parties, the task of the.se parties with regard to national 
policy must be twofold. They must recognize the right to 
self-determination for all nations, beciause the bourgeois- 
democratic reform is not yet consummated, because work¬ 
ing-class democracy consistently, seriously and sincerely, 
and not in a lilieral, Kokoshkin fashion, fights for equal 
rights for nations; and they must maintain the closest, in¬ 
separable alliance in the class struggle of the proletarians 
of alt nations in a given state, throughout all the vicis¬ 
situdes of its history, irrespective of any reshaping of the 
frontiers of the individual slates by the bourgeoisie. 

That is the twofold task of the proletariat, formulated in 
the 1896 resolution of the International. And that, too, is 
the substance, the underlying principle, of the resolution 
adopted by the Conference of Russian Marxists in the 
summer of 1913. Some people profess to see a “contradic¬ 
tion” in the fact that, while Point 4 of this resolution. 
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which recognizes the right to self-determination, to seces¬ 
sion, seems to “concede” the maximum to nationalism (in 
reality the recognition of the right of all nations to self- 
determination implies the recognition of the miaximum of 
democracy and the minimum of nationalism). Point 5 
warns the workers against the nationalistic slogans of the 
bourgeoisie of any nation and demands the unity and fusion 
of the workers of all nations into internationally united 
proletarian organizations. But this “contradiction” is ap¬ 
parent only to extremely shallow minds which cannot grasp, 
for instance, why the unity and class solidarity of the Swed¬ 
ish and the Norwegian proletariat gained when the Swedish 
workers upheld Norway’s freedom to secede and form an 
independent state. 


Written in February-May 1914 
Published in Prosveshcfieniye, 
Nos. 4, 5 and G, April-Junc 1914 
Signed: V. Ilyin 
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THE NATIONAL PRIDE OF THE GREAT RUSSIANS 

What a lot of talk and argument and shouting there is 
nowadays about nationality, about the fatherland! Liberal 
and radical cabinet ministers in England, a multitude of 
“advanced” publicists in France (who turn out to be in 
complete agreement with the reactionary publicists), a host 
of official. Cadet and progressive (including several Narod¬ 
nik and “Marxist”) scribes in Russia—all in a thousand 
different keys laud the freedom and independence of their 
“country,” the grandeur of the principle of national inde¬ 
pendence. And one cannot distinguish where the venal 
eulogist of the hangman Nicholas Romanov, or of the tor¬ 
turers of Negroes and Indians ends, and where the rank 
philistine, who, out of stupidity or spinelessness, is drifting 
“with the stream,” begins. Nor is that important. We see a 
very wide and very deep ideological trend, the roots of 
which are firmly connected with the interests of the land¬ 
lords and capitalists of the dominant nations. Scores and 
hundreds of millions are spent every year on the prop¬ 
aganda of ideas advantageous to these classes: it is a mill 
that takes its w'aters from all sources—from the confirmed 
chauvinist Menshikov to chauvinists due to opportunism 
or spinelessness, like Plekhanov and Maslov, Rubanovich 
and Smirnov, Kropotkin and Burtsev. 

Let us, too, Great-Russian Social-Democrats, try to define 
our attitude to this ideological trend. It would be unseemly 
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for us, representatives of a dominant nation in the far East 
of Europe, and a goodly part of Asia, to forget the immense 
significance of the national question—particularly in a 
country which is justly called a “prison of nations"—at a 
time when, precisely in the far east of Europe and in Asia, 
capitalism is rousing to life and consciousness a number of 
“new" big and small nations; at a moment when the tsarist 
monarchy has placed millions of Great Russians and 
“aliens” under arms in order to “solve” a number of 
national questions in the Interests of the Council of the 
United Nobility« and of the Guchkovs and Krestovnikovs, 
Dolgorukovs, Kutlers and Rodichevs. 

Is the sense of national pride alien to us, Great-Russian, 
class-conscious proletarians? Certainly not! We love our 
language and our country, we are doing our utmost to raise 
her toiling masses (i.e., nine-tenths of her population) to 
democratic and socialist consciousness. It pains us more 
than anybody to see and feel the outrage, oppression and 
humiliation inflicted on our splendid country by the tsar¬ 
ist hangmen, the nobles and the capitalists. We are proud 
of the fact that these outrages have met with resistance in 
our midst, the midst of the Great Russians; that from this 
midst came Radishchev, the Decembrists^ and the revolu¬ 
tionary commoners of the seventies; that the Great-Russian 
working class in 1905 created a mighty, revolutionary 
party of the masses; that at the same time the Great-Rus¬ 
sian muzhik began to become a democrat, and began to 
overthrow the priest and the landlord. 

We remember that half a century ago the Great-Russian 
democrat Chernyshevsky, devoting his life to the cause of 
the revolution, said: “A miserable nation, a nation of slaves, 
from top to bottom—all slaves.” The avowed and unavowed 
Great-Russian slaves (slaves of the tsarist monarchy) do 
not like to recall these words. Yet, in our opinion, these 
were words of genuine love of out country, love saddened 
by the absence of a revolutionary spirit among the masses 
of the Great-<Russian people. This spirit was absent at that 



time. There is little of it now; but it exists. We are filled 
with a sense of national pride because the Great-Russian 
nation, ioo, has created a revolutionary class, because it, 
too, demonstrated that it can give mankind great examples 
of struggle for freedom and for socialism, and not only 
great pogroms, rows of gallows, dungeons, great famines 
and great servility to priests, tsars, landlords and capital¬ 
ists. 

We are filled with a sense of national pride, and for that 
very reason we particularly hate our slavish past (when 
the noble landlords led the muzhiks to war in order to crush 
the freedom of Hungary, Poland, Persia and China), and 
our slavish present, when these same landlords, backed by 
the capitalists, are leading us to war in order to throttle 
Poland and the Ukraine, crush the democratic movement in 
Persia and China, and strengthen the gang of Romanovs, 
Bobrinskys and Purishkeviches who are a disgrace to our 
Great-Russian national dignity. A man is not to blame for 
being born a slave; but a slave who not only shuns the 
striving for freedom but justifies and embellishes his slavery 
(for example, calls the throttling of Poland, the Ukraine, 
etc., “defence of the fatherland” of the Great Russians) — 
such a slave is a menial and a cad, who inspires legitimate 
anger, contempt and disgust. 

“No nation can be free if it oppresses other nations,” 
said the greatest representatives of consistent democracy 
of the nineteenth century, Marx and Engels, who became 
the teachers of the revolutionary proletariat. And we Great- 
Russian workers, filled with a sense of national pride, want 
at all costs a free and independent, democratic, republican, 
proud Great Russia, one that will base its relations with its 
neighbours on the human principle of equality, and not on 
the feudal principle of privilege, which is degrading to a 
great nation. And just because we want this, we say: it is 
impossible, in the twentieth century, in Europe (even in 
the far east of Europe), to “defend the fatherland,” except 
by using every revolutionary means to combat the 
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monarchy, the landlords and capitalists of our own father- 
land, i. e., the worst enemies of our country. We say that 
Great Russians cannot “defend their fatherland” unless, in 
any way, they desire the defeat of tsarism as the least evil 
for nine-tenths of the population of Great Russia. For tsar¬ 
ism not only oppresses these nine-tenths economically and 
politically, it demoralizes, degrades, dishonours and 
prostitutes them by teaching them to oppress other nations 
and to cover up this shame with hypocritical, pseudo- 
patriotic phraseology. 

We may be told that apart from tsarism, and under its 
wing, another historical force has arisen and become strong, 
Great-Russian capitalism, which is performing progressive 
work by economically centralizing and uniting vast regions. 
This objection, however, does not excuse, on the contrary, 
still more strongly accuses, our socialist-chauvinists, who 
should be called tsarist-Purishkevich Socialists (just as 
Marx called the Lassalleans royal-Prussian Socialists). Let 
us assume that history will decide the question in favour of 
Great-Russian imperialist capitalism, and against the 
hundred and one small nations. This is not impossible, for 
the whole history of capital is a history of violence and 
plunder, blood and mud. We are not in favour of preserving 
small nations at all costs; other conditions beitiff equal,-'vc 
positively favour centralization and oppose the philistine 
ideal of federal relationships. Even in the case we have 
assumed, however, firstly, it is not our business, nor the 
business of democrats (let alone of Socialists), to help 
Romanov-Bobrinsky-Purishkevich throttle the Ukraine, etc. 
Bismarck, in his own, junker, way, performed a progressive 
historical task; but he would be a fine “Marxist,” indeed, 
who, on these grounds, thought of justifying socialist 
support for Bismarck! Moreover, Bismarck facilitated 
economic development by uniting the scattered Germans 
w'ho were oppressed by other nations. The economic pros¬ 
perity and rapid development of Great Russia, however, 
requires that the country be liberated from the violence the 
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Great Russians perpetrate against other nations—our 
admirers of the true Russian near-Bismarcks overlook this 
difference. 

Secondly, if history decides the question in favour of 
Great-Russian imperialist capitalism, it follows that all the 
greater will be the socialist role of the Great-Russian pro¬ 
letariat as the principal driving force of the communist 
revolution to which capitalism gives rise. And the pro¬ 
letarian revolution requires the prolonged education of the 
workers in the spirit of the completest national equality and 
fraternity. Hence, the interests of the Great-Russian pro¬ 
letariat itself require that the masses be systematically 
educated to champion—most resolutely, consistently, boldly 
and in a revolutionary manner—complete equality and the 
right to .self-determination for all the nations oppressed by 
the Great Russians. The interests (not in the slavish sense) 
of the national pride of the Great Russians coincide with 
the socialist interests of the Great-Russian (and all other) 
proletarians. Our model will always be Marx, who, having 
lived in England for decades, became half English and 
demanded freedom and national independence for Ireland 
in the interests of the socialist movement of the English 
workers. 

In the latter case that we have assumed, our home-grown 
socialist-chauvinists, Plekhanov, etc., etc., will not only 
prove to be traitors to their country, free and democratic 
Great Russia, but also traitors to the proletarian brother¬ 
hood of all the nations of Russia, i.e., to the cause of 
socialism. 


Sotsial-Demokrat, No. 35, 
December 12, 1914 


Vol. 21, pp. 84-88 



UNDER A FALSE FLAG 
(Excerpte) 

Let us assume that in the era of bourgeois, national and 
liberation movements, two countries are at war. Which of 
the two should we wish success, from the viewpoint of 
modern democracy? Clearly, the country whose victory 
would stimulate and accelerate the liberation movement of 
the bourgeoisie and further undermine feudalism. Let us 
assume, then, that the delermining factor of the objective 
historical situation has changed, and instead of a capitalism 
fighting for national liberation we have an international 
reactionary finance, imperialist capitalism. The first of the 
warring countries is in possession of three-quarters of 
Africa, the second of one-quarter. Objectively, the purpose 
of the war is a redivision of Africa. Which side should we 
favour? In its former presentation the question is absurd, 
for we no longer have the former criteria: neither the long 
process of development of the bourgeois-liberation move- 
njent, nor the long process of the collapse of feudalism. 
Modern democracy should help neither the first to con¬ 
solidate its “right” to three-fourths of Africa, nor the second 
(though its economic development may be faster) to gain 
possession of this three-fourths. 

Modern democracy will be faithful to itself only if it 
refuses to side with either of these imperialist bourgeois 
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forces, if it says that “both are worse,” if in each individual 
country it wishes the defeat of the imperialist bourgeoisie. 
Any other course would, in actual fact, be national-liberal¬ 
ism, which has nothing in common with true interna¬ 
tionalism. 


Written not earlier Vol. 21, pp. 123-24 

than February 1915 

Published in 1917 
Signed: N. Konstantinov 



THE PEACE QUESTION 
(Excerpts) 


The slojfan of solf-deterniiiialion of nations must be 
regarded also in conncciion with the imperialist era of cap¬ 
italism. Wo do not stand for the status quo, nor for the 
philistine utopia of luMin^ aloof from great wars. We stand 
for revolutionary struggle against imperiali.<m, i.e., capital¬ 
ism. And imperialism consists in an attempt by oppressor • 
nations to extend and strengthen their oppression of other 
nations and redivide the colonies. In our age, therefore, the 
crux of the self-determination question is the conduct of 
Socialists in the oppressor nations. The Socialist of an op¬ 
pressor nation (Britain, France, Germany, Japan, Russia, 
the United States, etc.) who does not recognize and does 
not uphold the right of oppressed nations to self-determina¬ 
tion (i.e., to free secession) is in actual fact a chauvinist 
and not a Socialist. 

That is the only position which leads to sincere and con¬ 
sistent struggle against imperialism, to a proletarian, as 
distinct from a philistine, approach (in our age) to the 
national question. It is the only position that leads to con¬ 
sistent application of the principle of combating all forms of 
national oppression; the only one which tends to remove 
distrust between the proletarians of oppressor and op¬ 
pressed nations and makes for a united, international 
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struggle for the socialist revolution (i.e., for the only 
feasible regime of complete national equality), as distinct 
from the philistine utopia of freedom for small states in 
general under capitalism. 

And that is precisely the position of our party, i.e., of the 
Russian Social-Democrats who support the Central Com¬ 
mittee. That was the position of Marx, who taught the pro¬ 
letariat that “no nation can be free if it oppresses other 
nations.” Preci.sely from this point of view—from the point 
of view of the interests of the liberation movement of the 
Driiish (and not only Irish) workers—Marx demanded the 
separation of Ireland from England. 

If the Socialists of Britain do not recognize and uphold 
Ireland’s right to seccs.sion; if the French do not uphold that 
right for Italian Nice, the Germans for Alsace-Lorraine, 
Danish Schleswig and Poland; the Russians for Poland, 
Finland, the Ukraine, etc.; the Poles for the Ukraine—if all 
the Socialists of the “Great” Powers, the great robber 
powers, that is, fail to uphold this right in respect to the 
colonics, it is precisely because—and only because—in 
practice they are imperialists and not Socialists. To believe 
that men who belong to oppressor nations and do not up¬ 
hold the right of oppressed nations to self-determination 
are capable of following a socialist policy, is ridiculous. 

Instead of allowing the hypocrites to deceive the p)€ople 
with grandiloquent talk and promises of a democratic peace. 
Socialists should explain to the masses the impossibility of 
anything resembling a democratic peace without a number 
of revolutions and without revolutionary struggle against 
the government of their country. Instead of allowing 
the bourgeois politicians to deceive the people with talk of 
freedom of nations. Socialists should explain to the masses 
of the oppressor nations that there will be no hope for their 
liberation as long as they help oppress other nations, as 
long as they refuse to recognize and uphold the latter’s 
right to self-determination, i.e., to free secession. Such is 
the socialist, as distinct from imperialist, policy on the 



peace and national questions common to all countries. True, 
in many of its provisions it is incompatible with the laws 
punishing high treason, but neither is the Basel resolu- 
tion,« which has been so disgracefully betrayed by nearly 
all Socialists of the oppressor nations. 

We must choose: either socialism or submission to the 
laws of Messrs. Joffre and Hindenburg; either revolutionary 
struggle or servility to imperialism. There is no middle road, 
and the hypocritical (or obtuse) inventors of a "middle 
road” policy are doing the proletariat the greatest harm. 

Written in July-August, 1915 Vol. 21, pp. 265-66 

Signed: Lenin 

Published in 1924 
in Proletarskaya Revolyutsia, 

No. 5 



SOCIALISM AND WAR 
(Excerpts) 

C hapterI 

THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCTALISM 
AND THE WAR OF 1914.1915 

THE ATTITUDE OF SOCIALISTS TOWARDS WARS 

Socialists have always condemned war between nations 
as barbarous and brutal. But our attitude towards war is 
fundamentally different from that of the bourgeois pacifists 
(supporters and advocates of peace) and of the anarchists. 
We differ from the former in that we understand the in¬ 
evitable connection between wars and the class struggle 
within tlie country; we understand that war cannot be 
abolished unless classes are abolished and socialism fis 
created; and we also differ in that we fully regard civil 
wars, i.e., wars waged by the oppressed class against the 
oppressing class, slaves against slave-owners, serfs against 
land-owners, and wage-workers against the bourgeoisie, as 
legitimate, progressive and necessary. We Marxists differ 
from both the pacifists and the anarchists in that we deem 
it necessary historically (from the standpoint of Marx’s 
dialectical materialism) to study each war separately. In 
history there have been numerous wars which, in spite of 



all the horrors, atrocities, distress and suffering that inevi¬ 
tably accompany all wars, were progressive, i.e., benefited 
the development of mankind by helping to destroy the ex¬ 
ceptionally harmful and reactionary institutions (for ex¬ 
ample, autocracy or serfdom), the most barbarous despot¬ 
isms in Europe (Turkish and Russian). Therefore, it is 
necessary to examine the historically specific, features of 
precisely the present war. 

HISTORICAL TYPES OF VARS IN MODERN TIMES 

The Great French Revolution ushered in a new epoch in 
the history of mankind. From that time to the Paris Com¬ 
mune, from 1789 to 1871, one of the types of wars were 
wars of a bourgeois-progressive, national-liberation char¬ 
acter. In other words, the chief content and historical 
significance of these wars were the overthrow of absolutism 
and feudalism, the undermining of these institutions, the 
overthrow of alien oppression. Therefore, those were pro¬ 
gressive wars, and during such wars, all honest, revolu¬ 
tionary democrats, and also all Socialists, always sym¬ 
pathized with the success of that country (i.e., with that 
bourgeoisie), which had helped to overthrow, or sap, the 
most dangerous foundations of feudalism, absolutism and 
the oppression of other nations. For example, the revolution¬ 
ary wars waged by France contained an clement of plunder 
and conquest of alien territory by the French, but this does 
not in the least alter the fundamental historical significance 
of these wars, which destroyed and shattered feudalism 
and absolutism in the whole of old, serf-ridden Europe. In 
the Franco-Prussian War, Germany plundered France, but 
this does not alter the fundamental historical significance 
of this war, which liberated tens of millions of German peo¬ 
ple from feudal disintegration and from the oppression of 
two despots, the Russian Tsar and Napoleon III. 
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THE DIFFERi^CE BETWEEN AGGRESSIVE 
AND DEFENSIVE WAR 


The epoch of 1789-1871 left deep traces and revolutionary 
memories. Before feudalism, absolutism and alien oppres¬ 
sion were overthrown, the development of the proletarian 
struggle for socialism was out of the question. When speak¬ 
ing of the legitimacy of “defensive" war in relation to the 
wars of such an epoch, Socialists always had in mind 
precisely these objects, wich amounted to revolution against 
mediaevalism and serfdom. By “defensive” war Socialists 
always meant a “just" war in this sense. (W. Liebknecht 
once expressed himself preciteely in this way.) Only in this 
sense have Socialists regarded, and now regard, wars “for 
the defence of the fatherland,” or “defensive” wars, as legi¬ 
timate, progressive and just. For example, if tomorrow, 
Morocco were to declare war on France, India on England, 
Persia or China on Russia, and so forth, those would be 
“just,” “defensive” wars, irrespective of who attacked first; 
and every Socialist would sympathize with the victory of 
the oppressed, dependent, unequal states against the op¬ 
pressing, slave-owning, predatory “Great” Powers. 

But picture to yourselves a slave-owner who owned 100 
slaves warring against a slave-owner who owned 200 
slaves for a more “just” distribution of slaves. Clearly, the 
application of the term “defensive” war, or war “for the 
defence of the fatherland,” in such a case would be his¬ 
torically false, and in practice would be sheer deception of 
the common people, of philistines, of ignorant people, by the 
astute slave-owners. Precisely in this way are the peoples 
.being deceived by means of “national” ideology and the 
term “defence of the fatherland” by the present imperialist 
bourgeoisie in the present war between slave-owners for 
fortifying and strengthening slavery. 
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THE PRESENT WAR IS AN IMPERIALIST WAR 

Nearly everybody admits that the present war is an 
imperialist war, but in most cases this term is distorted or 
applied to one side, or a loophole is left for the possibility 
that this war may, after all, have a bourgeois-progressive, 
national-liberation significance. Imperialism is the highest 
stage in the development of capitali.sni, reached only in the 
twentieth century. Capitalism now finds the old national 
states, without the formation of which it could not have 
overthrown feudalism, loo tight for it. Capitalism has 
developed concentration to such a degree that whole 
branches of industr}' have been seized by .syndicates, trusts 
and associations of capitalist billionaires, and almost the 
entire globe has been divided up among the “lords of cap¬ 
ital," either in the form of colonics, or by enmeshing other 
countries in thousands of threads of financial c.xploitation. 
Free trade and competition have been superseded by the 
striving for monopoly, for the seizure of territory for the 
investment of 'capital, for e.xporting from them raw 
materials, and .so forth. From the lilierator of nations that 
capitalism was in the struggle against feudalism, imperial¬ 
ist capitalism has become the greatest oppressor of nations. 
Formerly progressive, capitalism has become reactionary; 
it has developed the forces of production to such a degree 
that mankind is faced with the alternative of going over to 
socialism or of suffering years and even decades of armed 
struggle between the “Great” Powers for the artificial pres¬ 
ervation of capitalism by means of colonies, monopolies, 
privileges and national oppression of every kind. 

WAR BETWEEN THE BIGGEST SLAVE-OWNERS FOR PRESERVING 
AND FORTIFYINi; SLAVERY 

To explain the significance of imperialism, we will quote 
exact figures showing the division of the world among the 
so-called “Great” (i.e., successful in great plunder) Powers; 
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Division of the World Among the '^Great^ Slave-Owning Powers 
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America . . 

— — 

0.3 

9.7 

9.4 

07.0 

9.7100.7 

Six “Great” Pow¬ 
ers . 

40.4 273. S 

05.0 

523.4 

10.5 

437.2 

81.5 000.0 


Colonies belonging 
not to Great Pow¬ 
ers (but to Bel¬ 
gium, Holland and 


other states) ... 9.9 40.3 9.9 45.3 

Three “semi-coloni¬ 
al” countries (Tur¬ 
key, China, Per¬ 
sia) . 14.5 3r>1.2 

Total: 10:).9 1,3G7.1 

Other states and countries. 28.0 289.9 

Entire globe (without Polar regions). 133.9 1,()57.0 


From this ft is seen how nations which fought mostly at 
the head of otliers for freedom in 1789-1871, have now, after 
1876, on the basis of highly developed and “overripe’’ 
capitalism, become the oppressors and enslavers of the 
majority of the populations and nations of the globe. From 
1876 to 1914, six “Great” Powers grabbed 25 million sq. 
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kilometres, i.e., an area two and a half times that of Europel 
Six powers are enslaving over half a billion (523 million) 
inhabitants of colonies. For every four inhabitants of the 
“Great” Powers there are five inhabitants of “their” 
colonies. And everj^body knows that colonies are conquered 
by fire and sword, that the populations of colonies are 
brutally treated, that they are exploited in a thousand ways 
(by exporting capital, concessions, etc., cheating when sell¬ 
ing them goods, subordination to the authorities of the 
“ruling” nation, and so on and so forth). The Anglo-French 
bourgeoisie is deceiving the people when it says that 
it is waging wnar for the freedom of nations and for 
Belgium; actually it is waging war for the purpose of 
retaining the immense colonies it has grabbed. The 
German imperialists would free Belgium, etc., at once if 
the British and French would agree “fairly” to share their 
colonies with them. The peculiarity of the situation lies in 
that in this war the fate of the colonies is being decided 
by war on the continent. From the standpoint of bourgeois 
justice and national freedom (or the right of nations to 
existence), Germany wpuld be absolutely right as against 
England and France, for she has bt^en “done out” of 
colonies, her enemies are oppressing an immeasurably far 
larger number of nations than she is, and the Slavs who 
are oppressed by her ally Austria undoubtedly enjoy far 
more freedom than those in tsarist Russia, that real “prison 
of nations.” But Germany is fighting not for the liberation, 
but for the oppression of nations. It is not the business of 
Socialists to help the younger and stronger robber (Ger- 
miany) to rob the older and overgorged robbers. Socialists 
must take advantage of the struggle between the robbers 
to overthrow them all. To be able to do this, the Socialists 
must first of all tell the people the truth, namely, that this 
war is in a treble sense a war between slave-owners to 
fortify slavery. This is a war, firstly, to fortify the enslave¬ 
ment of the colonies by means of a “fairer” distribution and 
subsequent more “concerted” exploitation of them; second- 
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ly, to fortify the oppression of other nations within the 
“Great” Powers, for both Austria and Russia (Russia more 
and much worse than Austria) maintain their rule only by 
such oppression, intensifying it by means of war; and 
thirdly, to fortify and prolong wage slavery, for the pro¬ 
letariat is split up and suppressed, while the capitalists 
gain, making fortunes out of the war. aggravating national 
prejudices and intensifying reaction, which has raised its 
head in all countries, even in the freest and most republican. 


“WAR IS THE CONTINUATION 
OF POLITICS BY OTHER” (VIOLENT) “MEANS" 

This famous aphorism was uitered by one of the pro- 
foundest writers on the problems of war, Clausewitz, 
Marxists have always rightly regarded this thesis as the 
theoretical basis of views concerning the significance of 
every given war. It was precisely from this viewpoint that 
Marx and Engels always regarded different wars. 

Apply this view to the present war. You will see that for 
decades, for almost half a centur>% the governments and 
the ruling classes of England, and France, and Germany, 
and Italy, and Austria, and Russia, pursued a policy of 
plundering colonies, of oppressing other nations, of sup¬ 
pressing the working-class movement. It is this, and only 
this policy that is being continued in the present war. In 
particular, the policy of both Austria and Russia, in peace¬ 
time as well as in war-time, is a policy of enslaving and not 
of liberating nations. In China, Persia, India and other 
dependent countries, on the contrary', w'e have seen during 
the past decades a policy of rousing tens and hundreds.of 
millions of people to national life, of liberating them from 
the oppression of the reactionary “Great” Powers. A war on 
such a historical ground can even today be a bourgeois-pro- 
gfressive, national-liberation war. 
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It is sufficient to glance at tlie present war from the 
vie^'point that it is a continuation of the politics of the 
“Great” Powers, and of the principal classes within them, 
to sec at once the howling antihistoricity, falsity and hypoc¬ 
risy of the view that the “defence of the fatherland” idea 
can be justified in the present w'ar. 


Written in July-Aiigust 1915 Vol. 21, pp. 271-76 

Published in pamphlet form 
in the autumn of 1915 



THE UMTED STATES OF EUROPE SLOGAN 
(Exceqjts) 

In No. 40 of Solsial-Deinokrai we reported that the 
conference of the foreign sections of our Party had decided 
to defer the question of the “United States of Europe” 
slogan pending a discussion in tlie pre.ss on the economic 
side of the question. 

Tlie debate on this question at our conference assumed 
a one-sidedly political character. Perhaps this was partly 
due to the fact that the .Manifesto of the Central Committee 
directly formulated this slogan as a political one (“the 
immediate political slogan...” it says there), and not only 
did it put forward the slogan of a republican United States 
of Europe, but expressly emphasized the point that this 
slogan is senseless and false “without the revolutionary 
overthrow of the German, Austrian and Russian 
monarchies,” 

It would be absolutely wrong to object to such a presenta¬ 
tion of the question in terms of a political estimation of the 
particular slogan—for instance, on the grounds that it 
obscures or weakens, etc., the slogan of a socialist revolu¬ 
tion. Political changes in a truly democratic direction, and 
politlcial revolutions all the more, can never, under any 
circumstances, obscure or weaken the slogan of a socialist 
revolution. On the contrary, they always bring it nearer. 
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widen the basis for it. draw new sections of the petty ^ur- 
geoisie and the semi-proletarian masses into the socialist 
struggle. On the other hand, political revolutions are in¬ 
evitable in the course of tlie socialist revolution, which must 
not be regarded as a single act, but as an epoch of turbulent 
political and economic upheavals, of the most acute class 
struggle, civil war, revolutions, and counter-revolutions. 

But while the slogan of a ’republican United States of 
Europe, placed in conjunction with the revolutionary over¬ 
throw of the three most reactionary monarchies in Europe, 
headed by the Russian, is quite invulnerable as a political 
slogan, there still remains the highly important question 
of its economic meaning and significance. From the stand¬ 
point of the economic conditions of imperialism—i.e., export 
of capital and the fact that the world has been divided up 
among the “advanced” and “civilized” colonial powers— 
a United States of Europe, under capitalism, is either im¬ 
possible or reactionary. 

Capital has become international and monopolistic. The 
world has been divided up among a handful of Great 
Powers, i.e., powers successful in the great plunder and 
oppression of nations. The four Great Powers of Europe— 
England, France, Russia and Germany, with a population 
ranging from 250,000,000 to 300,000,000 with an area of 
about 7,000,000 square kilometres—possess colonies with a 
population of almost half a billion (494,500,000), with an 
area of 64,600,000 square kilometres, i.e., almost half the 
surface of the globe (133,000,000 square kilometres, not in¬ 
cluding the Polar regions). Add to this the three Asian 
states, China, Turkey and Persia, which are now being torn 
to pieces by the marauders who are waging 'a war of “lib¬ 
eration,” namely, Japan, Russia, England and France. In 
those three Asian states, which may be called semi-colonies 
(in reality they are now nine-tenths colonies), there are 
360,000,000 inhabitants and their area is 14,500,000 square 
kilometres (almost one and a half times the area of the 
whole of Europe). 



Further, England, France and Germany have invested 
capital abroad to the amount of no less than 70,000 million 
rubles. The function of securing a “legitimate” profit from 
this tidy sum, a profit exceeding 3,000 million rubles annu¬ 
ally, is performed by the national committees of millionaires, 
termed governments, which are equipped with armies and 
niavies and which “place” the sons .and brothers of “Mr. 
Billion” in the colonies and semi-colonies in the capacity of 
viceroys, consuls, ambassadors, officials of all kinds, priests 
and other leeches. 

This is how the plunder of about a billion of the earth’s 
population by a handful of Great Powers is organized in the 
epoch of the highest development of capitalism. No other 
organization is possible under capitalism. Give up colonies, 
“spheres of influence,” export of capital? To think that this 
is possible means sinking to the level of some mediocre 
parson who preaches to the rich every Sunday about the 
lofty principles of Christianity and advises them to give to 
the poor, well, if not several billions, at least several hun¬ 
dred rubles yearly. 

A United States of Europe under capitalism is tantamount 
to an agreement to divide up the colonies. Under capitalism, 
however, no other basis, no other principle of division is 
possible except force. A billionaire cannot share the “nation¬ 
al income” of a capitalist country with anyone except “in 
proportion to the capital invested” (with an extra bonus 
thrown in, so that the largest capital may receive more than 
its due). Capitalism is private property in the means of pro¬ 
duction, and anarchy in production. To preach a “just” di¬ 
vision of income on such a basis is Proudhonism,« is stupid 
philistinism. Division cannot take place except “in propor¬ 
tion to strength.” And strength changes with the progress 
of economic development. After 1871 Germany grew strong 
three or four times faster thian England and France: Japan, 
about ten limes faster than Russia. There is and there can 
be no other way of testing the real strength of a capitalist 
state than that of war. War does not contradict the princi- 
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pies of private property—on the contrary, it is a direct and 
inevitable outcome of these principles. Under capitalism the 
even economic growth of individual enterprises, or individ¬ 
ual states, is impossible. Under capitalism, there are no 
other means of restoring the periodically disturbed equili¬ 
brium than crises in industry and wars in politics. 

Of course, temporary agreements between capitalists and 
between the powers are possible. In this sense a United 
States of Europe is possible as an agreement between the 
European capitalists ... but what for? Only for the purpose 
of jointly suppressing socialism in Europe, of jointly protect¬ 
ing colonial booty against Japan and America, which feel 
badly done out of their share by the present division of 
colonies, and which, for the last half century, have grown 
strong infinitely faster than backward, monarchist Europe, 
which is beginning to decay with age. Compared with the 
United States of America, Europe as a whole signifies 
economic stagnation. On the present economic basis, i.e.. 
under capitalism, a United States of Europe would mean 
the organiziation of reaction to retard the more rapid devel¬ 
opment of America. The times when the cause of democracy 
and socialism was a.ssociated with Europe alone have gone 
forever. 

A United States of the World (not of Europe alone) is the 
state form of the union and freedom of nations w'hich we 
associate with socialism—until the complete victory of 
communism brings about the total disappearance of the 
state, including the democratic stale. As a .separate slogan, 
however, the slogan of a United States of the World would 
hardly be a correct one, first, because it merges with social¬ 
ism; second, because it may be wrongly interpreted to mean 
that the victory of socialism in a single country is impossi¬ 
ble, and it may also create mi.sconceptions as to the relations 
of such a country to the others. 

Uneven economic and political development is an ab¬ 
solute law of capitalism. Hence, the victory of socialism is 
possible first in several or even in one capitalist country 
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taken singfly. The victorious proletariat of that country, 
having expropriated the capitalists and organized its own 
socialist production, would stand up against the rest of the 
world, the capitalist world, attracting to its cause the 
oppressed classes of other countries, raising revolts in those 
countries against the capitalists, and in the event of neces¬ 
sity coming out even with armed force against the exploit¬ 
ing classes and their stales. The political form of society in 
which the proletariat is victorious by overthrowing the bour¬ 
geoisie will be a democratic republic, which will more and 
more centralize the forces of the proletariat of the given 
nation, or nations, in the struggle against the stales that 
have not yet gone over to socialism. The abolition of classes 
is impossible without the dictator.ship of the oppressed class, 
the proletariat. The free union of nations in .socialism is im¬ 
possible without a more or less prolonged and stubborn 
struggle of the socialist republics against the backward 
slates. 

It is for these reasons and after repeated debates at the 
conference of the sections of the R.S.D.L.P. abroad, and after 
the conference, that the editors of the central organs have 
come to the conclusion that the United States of Europe 
slogan is incorrect. 


Solsial-Demokrat, No. 44. 
August 23, J915 


Vol. 21, pp. 308-11 



THE SOCULIST REVOLUTION AND THE RIGHT 
OF NATIONS TO SELF-DETERMINATION 

(Excerpts) 

6. THREE TYPES OF COUNTRIES IN RESPECT 
TO SELF-DETERMINATION OF NATIONS 

In this respect, countries must be divided into three main 
types. 

First, the advanced capitalist countries of Western Europe 
and the United States. In these countries the bourgeois- 
progressive national movements came to an end long ago. 
Every one of these “great” nations oppresses other nations: 
in the colonies and within its own country. The tasks of the 
proletariat of these ruling nations are the same as those of 
the proletariat in England in the nineteenth century in rela¬ 
tion to Ireland.* 

• In some small states which have remained out of the war of 
1914-16—for example, Holland and Switzerland—the bourgeoisie 
strongly urges the slogan “self-determination of nations" to justify 
participation in the imperialist war. This is one of the motives that 
induces the Social-Democrats in such countries to repudiate self-deter¬ 
mination. The correct proletarian policy, namely, the repudiation of 
“defence of the fatherland” in an imperialist war, is defended by 
wrong arguments. What results in theory is a distortion of Marxism, 
while in practice we have a peculiar small-nation narrow-mindedness, 
which forgets about the hundreds of millions of the population of 
nations that are enslaved by the "dominant" nations. Comrade Gortcr, 
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Secondly, Eastern Europe: Austria, the Balkans and par¬ 
ticularly Russia. Here it was the twentieth century that par¬ 
ticularly developed the bourgeois-democratic national move¬ 
ments and intensified the national struggle. The tasks of the 
proletariat in these countries—in regard to the consumma¬ 
tion of their bourgeois-democratic reformation, as well as in 
regard to assisting the socialist revolution in other coun¬ 
tries—cannot be carried out unless it champions the right 
of nations to self-determination. In this connection, the most 
difficult and most important task is to merge the class 
struggle of the workers of the oppressing nations with the 
class struggle of the workers of the oppressed nations. 

Thirdly, the semi-colonial countries, like China, Persia, 
Turkey and all colonies, which have a combined population 
amounting to 1,000 million. In these countries the bourgeois- 
democratic movements have either hardly begun, or are far 
from having been completed. Socialists must not only de¬ 
mand the unconditional and immediate liberation of the 
colonies without compensation—and tliis demand in its 
political expression signifies nothing else but the recogni¬ 
tion of the right to self-determination—but they mu.st render 
determined support to the more revolutionary elements in 
the bourgeois-democratic movements for national liberation 
in these countries and assist their uprising—and if need be, 
their revolutionary war—against the imperialist powers that 
oppress them. 

Written in January-February 1916 Vol. 22, pp. 139-40 

Published in Vorbote, 

No. 2. April 1916 


in his excellent pamphlet Imperialism, War and Social-Democracy, 
wrongly rejects the principle of self-determination of nations, but cor¬ 
rectly applies it, when lie demands the immediate granting of “polit¬ 
ical and national independence" to the Dutch Indies and exposes the 
Dutch opportunists who refuse to put forward this demand and to 
fight for it. 



PROPOSALS SUBMITTED BY THE CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE, R.S.D.L.P., TO THE SECOND SOCIALIST 
CONFERENCES^ 

(Excerpts) 

10. The central point in the prevalent hypocritical talk 
about a “peace programme,” is the supposedly universal 
recognition of the need to comliat both old and new annexa¬ 
tions. But in most cases those who sjieak of annexations 
and of combating them do not wish, or cannot, stop to think 
just what the term implies. Clearly, it cannot be applied to 
every incorporation of “foreign” territory, for Socialists, 
generally speaking, favour the removal of frontiers between 
nations, rapprochement and merging of nations, and the 
formation of bigger states. Clearly, not every violation of 
the status quo can be regarded as annexation: that would 
be an outright reactionary view and a mockery of the basic 
concepts of scientific history. Clearly, not every forcible, 
military incorporation of territory can be regarded as annex¬ 
ation, for Socialists cannot object to violence if it is 
employed in the interests of the masses and for the further¬ 
ance of human progress. Clearly, only the incorporation of 
territories against the will of their populations can and 
should be regarded as annexation. In other words, the con¬ 
cept annexation is inseparably connected with the concept 
self-determination of nations. 
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11. The vehement “opposition” of the bourgeoisie and the 
social-chauvinists to “annexation”—when it has been 
committed by the enemy —is an inevitable outcome of the 
present war, because it is an imperialist war for both groups 
of the warring “Great” Powers. Sudokum and his Austro- 
German friends and defenders, right down to Haase and 
Kautsky, are silent about Germany’s annexation of Alsace- 
Lorraine, parts of I>enmark, Poland, etc., but are only too 
ready to “combat annexation” by Russia of Finland, Poland, 
the Ukraine, the Caucasus, etc., or by Britain of India, and 
so forth. On the other hand, the British, French, Italian and 
Russian Sudekums, i.e., Hyndman, Guesde, Vandervelde, 
Rcnaudel, Troves, Plekhanov. Axelrod, Clikheidze and Co., 
are silent on British annexations in India, French in Nice 
and Morocco, Italian in Tripoli and Albania, Russian in Po¬ 
land, the Ukraine, etc., though they have much to say 
against annexations by Germany. 

Clearly, this kind of “slruggle against annexation” by 
the social-chauvinists and “Kautskyites” is hypocritical from 
beginning to end. What is more, tlie bourgeoisie helps this 
struggle—directly by allocating millions and millions for 
chauvinist propaganda and indirectly by giving the social- 
chauvinists and Kautskyites a monopoly on legal publicity. 

Clearly, the French “Socialists,” who justify the war over 
Alsace-Lorraine, and the German “Socialists” who do not 
demand freedom for Alsace-Lorraine to secede from Ger¬ 
many, arc both annexationists, despite all their vows to the 
contrary. Clearly, the Russian “Socialists” who speak or 
write against the “disintegration of Russia,” or who now 
justify, directly or indirectly and under the slogan of “peace 
without annexation,” the war that is to decide who will en¬ 
slave Poland, are just as much annexationists, etc., etc. 

12. In order not to convert this “struggle against annex¬ 
ation” into an empty phrase or revolting piece of hypocri¬ 
sy, Socialists must: (1) explain to the masses the need for 
revolutionary struggle for the winning of political power by 
the proletariat and the carrying out of the socialist revolu- 



tion, which follows from all the conditions of the imperialist 
era and the present imperialist war, and which alone can 
firmly and everywhere guarantee self-determination for the 
nations, i. e., litigate the oppressed nations and bring about 
the rapprochement and merging of nations not by force, but 
on a basis of equality and concord between the proletariat 
and labouring masses of all nations; (2) must immediately 
initiate the widest possible propaganda and agitation 
against the disguised chauvinism and annexationism of the 
official socialist parties, especially in the “Great” Powers. 
Socialists must explain to the masses that the British So¬ 
cialist who does not work for immediate freedom of seces¬ 
sion for Ireland, India, etc., is a Socialist and internationalist 
only in word, and a chauvinist and annexationist in deed. 
The same applies to the French Socialist who does not fight 
for the freedom of the French colonies, who does not oppose 
the war to annex Alsace-Lorraine, etc.; to the German So¬ 
cialist who does not fight for freedom of secession for Al¬ 
sace-Lorraine, for the Danes, Poles, Belgians, Serbs, etc.; 
to the Russian Socialist who does not fight for freedom of 
secession for the Ukraine, Finland, etc., and against the war 
over Poland; to the Italian Socialist who does not fight for 
freedom of secession for Tripoli, Albania, etc.; to the Dutch 
Socialist who does not fight for freedom of secession and 
independence for the Dutch Indies; to the Polish Socialist 
who does not fight for complete freedom and equality for the 
Jews and Ukrainians oppressed by the Poles, etc. 


Written in the spring of 1916 


V. I. Lenin, Miscellany XVII, 
pp. 167-69 



GERMAN AND NON-GERMAN CHAUVINISM 
(Elxcerpto) 

The German chauvinists—among them Parvus, to whose 
little magazine, The Bell, Lensch, Haenisch, Grunwald and 
Ihe whole fraternity of “socialist” lackeys of the German im¬ 
perialist bourgeoisie contribute—are always eager and 
ready to discuss, say, the independence of nations op¬ 
pressed by Britain. The disgraceful, violent, reactionary, 
etc., regime of Britain in her colonies is played up for all it 
is worth by these German social-chauvinists—I.e., Social¬ 
ists in word and chauvinists in deed—and by the entire 
German bourgeois press. The German papers, in fact, write 
with malignant delight, admiration and gusto about the 
liberation movement in India. 

The reason for this rejoicing should not be difficult to 
understand; the German bourgeoisie hopes to repair its war 
fortunes by inciting discontent and an anti-British move¬ 
ment in India. A foolish hope, of course, because the attempt 
to influence the life of la many-million and unique nation 
from afar, in a foreign language and not systematically 
but sporadically, only during the war, is not serious, to say 
the least. Actually, the German imperialist bourgeoisie is 
trying more to console itself, to fool the German people, 
side-track theiir attention from domestic issues, than to exert 
influence on India. 
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But there is this theoretical question: why are its argu- 
ments false? Or what is the sure and effective means of ex¬ 
posing the humbug of tlie German imperialists? For a cor¬ 
rect answer to this theoretical question is bound to expose 
the hypocrites who, for very understandable reasons, are 
anxious to conceal, gloss over, or disguise their hypocrisy 
in a welter of florid phraseolog)' about everything and any¬ 
thing—even internationalism. The Len.sches, Sudekums, 
Scheidemanivs—all these agents of the German bourgeoisie 
who, unfortunately, are members of the so-called German 
“Social-Democratic” Party—profess to be internationalists. 
But men must be judged by their deeds, not their wards. 
That is an old maxim. Indeed, wdio in Russia is going to 
judge Messrs. Potresov, Levitsky, Bulkin and Co. by their 
words? No one, of course. 

The root of German chauvinist hypocrisy lies in the fact 
that while advertising their sympathy for the independence 
of nations oppressed by their adversary, Britain, they main¬ 
tain a very modest—at times much too modest—silence 
about the independence of nations oppressed by their own 
country. 


Voprosy Strakhovaniya, 
No. 5, May 31, 1916 


Vol. 22, pp. 170-71 



IMPERIALISM, THE HIGHEST STAGE OF CAPITALISM 

(Excerpts) 

VI. THE DIVISION OF THE WORLD 
AMONG THE GREAT POWERS 

In liis book, on “the territorial development of the Euro¬ 
pean colonies,” A. Siipan,* the geographer, gives the follow¬ 
ing brief summary of this development at the end of the 
nineteenth century; 

Percentage of Territory Belonging to the European 
Colonial Powers (Including the United Stales) 


increase 

J876 1900 or decrease 

In Africa. 90.4^^ +79.6li^ 

Polynesia. 98.9^f +42.1jtf 

„ Asia . olJ>X 06 .GX + b.lX 

„ Australia. 100.lOO.Ojif — 

„ America. 27.5^f 27.2^ —0.S9( 


“The characteristic feature of this period,” he concludes, 
“is, therefore, the division of Africa and Polynesia.” As there 
are no unoccupied territories—^that is, territories that do not 
belong to any state—in Asia and America, it is necessary to 
amplify Supan’s conclusion and say that the characteristic 
feature of the period under review is the final partition of the 
globe—final, not in the sense that a repartition is impossible; 
on the contrary, repartitions are possible and inevitable—but 

• A. Supan, Die territoriale Entwicklung der europdischen Koto^ 
nien, 1906, p. 254. 
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in the sense that the colonial policy of the capitalist coun¬ 
tries has completed the seizure of the unoccupied territories 
on OUT planet. For the first time the world is completely 
divided up, so that in the future only redivision is possible, 
i.e., territories can only pass from one “owner” to another, 
instead of passing as ownerless territory to an “owner.” 

Hence, we are passing through a peculiar epoch of world 
colonial policy, which is most closely connected with the 
“latest stage in the development of capitalism,” with 
finance capital. For this reason, it is essential first of all to 
deal in greater detail with tlie facts, in order to ascertain as 
exactly as possible what distinguishes this epoch from those 
preceding it, and what the present situation is. In the first 
place, two questions of fact arise here: Is an intensification 
of colonial policy, a sharpening of the struggle for colonies, 
observed precisely in this epoch of finance capital? And how, 
in this respect, is the world divided at the present time? 

The American writer, Morris, in his book on the history of 
colonization,* has made an attempt to sum up the data on 
the colonial possessions of Great Britain, France and Ger¬ 
many during different periods of the nineteenth century. The 
following is a brief summary of the results he has obtained: 

Colonial Possessions 


Great Britain France Germany 


Year 

Area 

(mill. pop. 
sq. in.) (mill.) 

Area 

(mill. Pop. 
aq. in.) (mill.) 

Area 
(mill, 
sq. m.) 

pop. 

(mill.) 

1815-30 

? 

126.4 

0.02 

0.5 

— 

— 

1860 

2.5 

145.1 

0.2 

3.4 

— 

— 

1880 

7.7 

267.9 

0.7 

7.6 

— 

— 

1899 

9.3 

309.0 

3.7 

56.4 

1.0 

14.7 


For Great Britain, the period of the enormous expansion 
of colonial conquests is that between 1860 and 1880 , and it 
was also very considerable in the last twenty years of the 

• Henry C. Morris, The History of Colonization, New York 1900, 
Vol. II, p. 88; Vol. I, p. 419; Vot. II, p. 304. 
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nineteenth century. For France and Germany this period 
falls precisely on these twenty years. We saw above that 
the development of pre-monopoly capitalism.of capitalism in 
which free competition was predominant, reached its limit 
in the I860’s and 1870’s. We now see that it is precisely after 
that period that the tremendous “boom” in colonial conquests 
l)egins, and that the struggle for the territorial division of 
the world becomes extraordinarily keen. It is beyond doubt, 
therefore, that capitalism’s transition to the stage of monop¬ 
oly capitalism, to finance capital, is connected with the 
intensification of the struggle for the partition of the world. 

Hobson, in his work on imperialism, marks the years 
1884-1900 as the epoch of intensified “expansion” of the 
chief European states. According to his estimate. Great 
Britain during these years acquired 3,700,000 square miles 
of territory with a population of 57,000,000; France 
acquired 3,600,000 square miles with a population of 
36,500,000; Germany 1,000,000 square miles with a popula¬ 
tion of 14,700,000; Belgium 900,000 square miles with 
30,000,000 inhabitants; Portugal 800,000 square miles with 
9,000,000 inhabitants. The pursuit of colonies by all the 
capitalist states at the end of the nineteenth century and 
particularly since the I880’s is a commonly known fact in 
the history of diplomacy and of foreign politics. 

In the most flourishing period of free competition in 
Great Britain, i.e., between 1840 and 1860, the leading 
British bourgeois politicians were opposed to colonial policy 
and were of the opinion that the liberation of the colonies, 
their complete separation from Britain was inevitable and 
desirable. M. Beer, in an article, “Modern British Imperial¬ 
ism,”* published in 1898, shows that in 1852, Disraeli, a 
statesman who was generally inclined towards imperialism, 
declared: “The colonies are millstones round our necks.” But 
at the end of the nineteenth century the heroes of the hour 
in England were Cecil Rhodes and Joseph Chamberlain, 

• Die Neue Zeil, XVI, I, 1898, p. 302. 
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who openly advocated imperialism and applied the impen 
rialist policy iti the most cynical manner! 

It is not without interest to observe that already at that 
time these leading British bourgeois politicians saw the 
connection between what might be called the purely eco¬ 
nomic and the politico-social roots of modern imperialism. 
Chamberlain advocated imperialism as a “true, wise and 
economical policy.” and pointed particularly to the German, 
American and Belgian competition which Great Britain 
was encountering in the world market. Salvation lies in 
monopolies, said the capitalists as they formed cartels, 
syndicates and trusts. Salvation lies in monopolies, echoed 
the political leaders of the bourgeoisie, hastening to appro¬ 
priate the parts of the world not yel shared out. And Cecil 
Rhodes, we are informed by his intimate friend, the journal¬ 
ist Stead, expressed his imperialist views to him in 1895 
in the following terms: “I was in the East End of London” 
(working-class quarter) “yesterday and attended a meeting 
of the unemployed. I li.stened to the wild speeches, which 
were just a cr>’ for ‘bread, bread!’ and on my way home I 
pondered over the scene and I became more than ever con¬ 
vinced of the importance of imperialism.... My cherished Idea 
is a solution for the social problem, i.e., in order to save the 
40,000,000 inhabitants of the United Kingdom from a bloody 
civil war, we colonial statesmen must acquire new lands to 
settle the surplus population, to provide nev/ markets for 
the goods produced in the factories and mines. The Empire, as 
I have always said, is a bread and butter question. If you 
want to avoid civil war, you must become imperialists.”* 

This is what Cecil Rhodes, millionaire, a king of finance, 
the man who was mainly responsible for the Anglo-Boer 
War, said in 1895. True, his defence of imperialism is crude 
and cynical, but in substance it does not differ from the 
“theory” advocated by Messrs. Maslov, Sudekum, Potresov, 
David and the founder of Russian Marxism, and others. Cecil 
Rhodes was a somewhat more honest social-chauvinist.... 

♦ Ibid., p. 304. 
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To present as precise a picture as possible of the territori¬ 
al division of the world and 'of the changes which have 
occurred during the last decades in this respect, we will 
utilize the data furnished by Supan in the work already 
quoted on the colonial possessions of all the powers of the 
world. Supan takes the years 1876 and 1900; we will take 
the year 1876—a year very aptly selected, for it is precisely 
by that time that the pre-monopolist stage of development 
of West-European capitalism can be said to have been 
completed, in the main—and the year 1914, and instead of 
Supan’s figures we will quote the more recent statistics of 
Hubner’s Geographical and Statistical Tables. Supan gives 
figures only for colonies; we think it useful, in order to 
present a complete picture of the division of the world, to 
add brief figures on non-colonial and semi-colonial 
countries, in which category we place Persia, China and 
Turkey; the first of these countries is already almost com¬ 
pletely a colony, the second and third are becoming such. 

We thus get the following summary: 

Colonial Possessions of the Great Powers 
(million square kilometres and million inhabitants) 


proat Britain . 
jRussia . . . . 
[France . , . . 
iGermany . . . 
jtJ.S.A . . . 
jJapan . . . . 

17’0/a/ for 6 
Great Powers 


Colonies of other powers (Belgium, Holland, etc.). 9.9 46.8 

Semi-colonial countries (Persia, China, Turkey) . 14.5 361.2 

Other countries. 28.0 289.9 

Total for whole world . 133.91,657.0 
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We clearly see from these figures how “complete" was 
the partition of the world on the border-line between the 
nineteenth and the twentieth centuries. After 1676 colonial 
possessions increase to enormous dimensions, more than 
fifty per cent, from 40,000,000 to 65,000,000 square kilo¬ 
metres for the six biggest powers; the increase amounts to 
25,000,000 square kilometres, fifty per cent larger than the 
area of the metropolitan countries (16,500,000 square kilo¬ 
metres). In 1876 three powers had no colonies, and a fourth, 
France, had scarcely any. By 1914 these four powers had 
acquired colonies of an area of 14,100,000 square kilometres, 
i.e., about fifty per cent larger than that of Europe, with a 
population of nearly 100,000,000. The unevenness in the 
rate of expansion of colonial possessions is very great. If, 
for instance, we compare France, Germany and Japan, 
which do not differ very much in area and population, we 
will see that the first has acquired almost three times as 
much colonial territory as the other two combined. In regard 
to finance capital, France, at the beginning of the period 
we are considering, was also, perhaps, several times richer 
than Germany and Japan put together. In addition to, and 
on the basis of, pureiy economic conditions, geopraphical 
and other conditions also affect the dimensions of colonial 
possessions. However strong the process of levelling the 
world, of levelling the economic and living conditions in 
different countries, may have been in the past decactes as 
a result of the pressure of large-scale industry, exchange 
and finance capital, considerable differences still remain; 
and among the six powers mentioned we see, firstly, young 
capitalist countries (America, Germany, Japan) whose pro¬ 
gress has been extraordinarily rapid; secondly, countries with 
an old capitalist development (France and Great Britain), 
whose progress lately has been much slower than that of 
the previously mentioned countries, and thirdiy, a country 
which is economically most backward (Russia), where 
modern capitalist imperialism is enmeshed, so to speak, 
in a particularly close network of pre-capitalist relations. 
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Alongside the colonial possessions of the Great Powers, 
we have placed the small colonies of the small states, 
which are, so to speak, the next objects of a possible and 
probable “redivision” of colonies. Most of these small states 
are able to retain their colonies only because of the con¬ 
flicting interests, friction, etc., among the big powers, which 
prevent them from coming to an agreement in regard to 
the division of the spoils. The “semi-colonial” states provide 
an example of the transitional forms which are to be found 
in all spheres of nature and society. Finance capital is such 
a great, it may be said, such a decisive force in ail economic 
and in all international relations, that it is capable of 
subjecting, and actually does subject, to itself even states 
enjoying the fullest political independence; we shall shortly 
see examples of this. Of course, finance capital finds most 
“convenient,” and is able to extract the greatest profit from, 
such a subjection as involves the loss of the political 
independence of the subjected countries and peoples. In 
this connection, the semi-colonial countries provide a typic¬ 
al example of the “middle stage.” It is natural that the 
struggle for these semi-dependent countries should have 
become particularly bitter in the epoch of finance capital, 
v/hen the rest of the world has already been divided up. 

Colonial policy and imperialism existed before this latest 
stage of capitalism, and even before capitalism. Rome, 
founded on slavery, pursued a colonial policy and practised 
imperialism. But “general" disquisitions on imperialism, 
which ignore, or put into the background, the fundamental 
difference ‘between social-economic systems, inevitably 
degenerate into the most vapid banality or bragging, like 
the comparison “Greater Rome and Greater Britain.”* 
Even the capitalist colonial policy of previous stages of 
capitalism is essentially different from the colonial policy of 
finance capital. 

• C. P. Lucas, Oreater Rome and Greater Britain, Oxford 1912, or 
the Earl of Cromer’s Ancient and Modern Imperialism, London 1910. 





The principal feature of the latest stage of capitalism is 
the domination of monopolist combines of the big capital¬ 
ists. These monopolies are most firmly established when all 
the sources of raw materials are captured by one group, 
and we have seen with what zeal the international capital¬ 
ist combines exert every effort to make it impossible for 
their rivals to compete with them by buying up, for example, 
iron ore fields, oil fields, etc. Colonial possession alone 
gives the monopolies complete guarantee against all con¬ 
tingencies in the struggle with comj>etitors, including the 
contingency that the latter will defend themselves by means 
of a law establishing a state monopoly. The more capital¬ 
ism is developed, the more strongly the shortage of raw 
materials is felt, the more intense the competition and the 
hunt for sources of raw materials throughout the whole 
world, the more desperate is the struggle for the acquisition 
of colonies. 

“It may be asserted,” writes Schilder, “although it may 
sound paradoxical to some, that in the more or less dis¬ 
cernible future the growth of the urban and industrial 
population is more likely to be hindered by a shortage of 
raw materials for industry than by a shortage of food.” For 
example, there is a growing shortage of timber—the price 
of which is steadily rising—of leather and of raw materials 
for the textile industry. “Associations of manufacturers are 
making efforts to create an equilibrium between agrieuWure 
and industry in the whole of world economy; as an example 
of this we might mention the International Federation of 
Cotton Spinners’ Associations in several of the most im¬ 
portant industrial countries, founded in 1904, and the 
European Federation of Flax Spinners’ Associations, 
founded on the same model in 1910.”* 

The bourgeois reformists, and among them particularly 
the present-day adherents of Kautsky, of course, try to 
belittle the importance of facts of this kind by arguing that 

* Schilder, ap. cit., pp. 38-42. 
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it “would be possible" to obtain raw materials in the open 
market without a ‘‘costly and dangerous” colonial policy; 
and that it “would be possible” to increase the supply of 
raw materials to an enormous extent “simply” by improving 
conditions in agriculture in general. But such arguments 
Ixjcome an apology for imperialism, an attempt to embellish 
it, because they ignore the principal feature of the latest 
stage of capitialism: monopolies. Free markets are be¬ 
coming more and more a thing of the past; monopolist syn¬ 
dicates and trusts are restricting them more and more 
every day, and “simply” improving conditions in agriculture 
means improving the conditions of the masses, raising 
wages and reducing profits. Where, except in the imagina¬ 
tion of sentimental reformists, are there any trusts capable 
of interesting themselves in the condition of the masses 
instead of the conquest of colonies? 

Finance capital is interested not only in the already 
discovered sources of raw materials but also in potential 
sources, because present-day technical development is 
extremely rapid, and land which is useless today may be 
made fertile tomorrow if new methods are applied (to 
devise these new methods a big bank can equip a special 
expedition of engineers, agricultural experts, etc.), and if 
large amounts of capital are invested. This also applies to 
prospecting for minerals, to new methods of working up 
and utilizing raw materials, etc., etc. Hence, the inevitable 
striving of finance capital to enlarge its economic territory 
and even its territory in general. In the same way that the 
trusts capitalize their property at two or three times its 
value, taking into account its “potential” (and not present) 
profits, and the further results of monopoly, so finance 
capital strives in general to seize the largest possible 
amount of land of all kinds in all places, and by every 
means, taking into account potential sources of raw 
materials and fearing to be left behind in the fierce struggle 
for the last scraps of undivided territory, or for the reparti¬ 
tion of those that have been already divided. 
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The British capitalists are exerting every effort to develop 
cotton growing in their colony, Egypt (in 1904, out of 
2,300,000 hectares of land under cultivation, 600,000, or 
more than one-fourth, were under cotton); the Russians are 
doing the same in their colony, Turkestan, 'because in this 
way they will be in a better position to defeat their foreign 
competitors, to monopolize the sources of raw materials 
and form a more economical and profitable textile trust in 
which all the processes of cotton production and manufac¬ 
turing will be “combined” and concentrated in the hands of 
one set of owners. 

The interests pursued in exporting capital also give an 
impetus to the conquest of colonies, for in the colonial 
market it is easier to employ monopolist methods (and 
som'etimes they are the only methods that can be employed) 
to eliminate competition, to make sure of contracts, to 
secure the necessary “connections,” etc. 

The non-economic superstructure which grows up on the 
basis of finance capital, its politics and its ideology, stimu¬ 
lates the striving for colonial conquest. “Finance capital 
does not want liberty, it wants domination,” as Hilferding 
very truly says. And a French bourgeois writer, developing 
and supplementing, as it were, the ideas of Cecil Rhodes 
quoted above, writes that social causes should be added to 
the economic causes of modern colonial policy: “owing to 
the growing complexities of life and the difficulties which 
weigh not only on the masses of the workers, but also on 
the middle classes, ‘impatience, irritation and hatred are 
accumulating in all the countries of the old civilization and 
are becoming a menace to public order; the energy which 
is being buried out of the definite class channel must be 
given employment abroad in order to avert an explosion 
at home.’ ”* 


* Wahl, La France aux colonies, quoted by Henri Russier, Le Por¬ 
tage de I’Ocianie, Paris 1905, p. 165. 
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Since we are speaking of colonial policy in the epoch of 
capitalist imperialism, it must be observed that finance 
capital and its corresponding foreign policy, which reduces 
itself to the struggle of the Great Powers for the economic 
and political division of the world, give rise to a number of 
transitional forms of state dependence. Typical of this epoch 
is not only the two main groups of countries: those owning 
colonies, and colonies, but also the diverse forms of 
dependent countries which, officially, are politically inde¬ 
pendent, but in fact are enmeshed in the net of financial 
and diplomatic dependence. We have already referred to 
one form of dependence—the semi-colony. An example of 
another is provided by Argentina. 

"South America, and especially Argentina,” writes 
Schulze-Gaevernitz in his work on British imperialism, “is 
so dependent financially on London that it ought to be de¬ 
scribed as almost a British commercial colony.”* Basing 
himself on the report of the Austro-Hungarian consul at 
Buenos Aires for 1909, Schilder estimates the amount of 
British capital invested in Argentina at 8,750,000,000 francs. 
It is not difficult to imagine what strong connections British 
finance capital (and its faithful “friend,” diplomacy) thereby 
acquires with the Argentine bourgeoisie, with the circles 
that control the whole of that country’s economic and politi¬ 
cal life. 

A somewhat different form of financial and diplomatic de¬ 
pendence, accompanied by political independence, is pre¬ 
sented by Portugal. Portugal is an independent sovereign 
state, but actually, for more than two hundred years, since 
the war of the Spanish Succession (1701-14), she has been a 
British protectorate. Great Britain has protected Portugal 
and her colonies in order to fortify her own positions in the 

* Schulze-Gaevemitz. Britlscher Imperlallsmus urut englischer 
Freihandel zu Beginn des 20-ten JaHrkunderts, Leipzig 1906, p. 318. 
Sartorius v. Waitershausen says the same in Das volkswirtschaftUche 
System der KapUaianlage im Audande, Berlin 1907, p. 46. 
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fight against her rivals, Spain and France, In return Great 
Britain has received commercial privileges, preferential 
conditions for importing goods and especially capital into 
Portugal and the Portuguese colonies, the right to use the 
ports and islands of Portugal, her telegraph cables, etc.* 
Relations of this kind have always existed between big and 
little states, but in the epoch of capitalist imperialism they 
become a general system, they form part of the sum total of 
“divide the world” relations, become links in the chain of 
operations of world finance capital. 

In order to finish with the quesfion of the division of the 
world, we must make the following additional observation. 
This question was raised quite openly and definitely not only 
in American literature after the Spanish-American War,« 
and in English literature after the Anglo-Boer War, at the 
very end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth; not only has German literature, which has “most 
jealously” watched “British imperialism,” systematically 
given its appraisal of this fact; it has also been raised in 
French bourgeois literature in terms as wide and definite as 
they can be made from the bourgeois point of view. We will 
quote Driault, the historian, who, in his book Political and 
Social Problems at the End of the Nineteenth Century, in 
the chapter “The Great Powers and the Division of the 
World,” wrote the following: “During the past few years, 
ali the free territory of the globe, with the exception of 
China, has been occupied by the powers of Europe and North 
America, Several conflicts and displacements of influence 
have already occurred over this matter, which foreshadow 
more terrible upheavals in the near future. For it is neces¬ 
sary to make haste. The nations which have not yet made 
provision for themselves run the risk of never receiving their 
share and never participating in the tremendous exploitation 
of the globe which will be one of the most essential features 
of the next century” (i.e., the twentieth). “That is why all 

* Schilder, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 160-61. 
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Europe and America have lately been afflicted with the fever 
of colonial expansion, of ‘imperialism,’ that most noteworthy 
feature of the end of the nineteenth century.” And the au¬ 
thor added: ‘‘In this partition of the world, in this furious 
hunt for the treasures and the big markets of the globe, the 
relative power of the empires founded in this nineteenth 
century is totally out of proportion to the place occupied in 
Europe by the nations which founded them. The dominant 
powers in Europe, the arbiters of her destiny, are not equally 
preponderant in the whole world. And, as colonial power, 
the hope of controlling as yet unassessed wealth, will evi¬ 
dently react upon the relative strength of the European 
powers, the colonial question—‘imperialism,’ if you will— 
which has already modified the political conditions of 
Europe itself, will modify them more and more.”* 


Vll. IMPERIALISM, AS A SPECUL STAGE 
OF CAPITALISM 

We must now try to sum up, put together, what has been 
said above on the subject of imperialism. Imperialism 
emerged as the development and direct continuation of the 
fundamental characteristics of capitalism in general. But 
capitalism only became capitalist imperialism at a definite 
and very high stage of its development, when certain of its 
fundamental characteristics began to change into their 
opposites, when the features of the epoch of transition from 
capitalism to a higher social and economic system had taken 
shape and revealed themselves all along the line. Economi¬ 
cally, the main thing in this process is the displtacement of 
capitalist free competition by capitalist monopoly. Free com¬ 
petition is the fundamental characteristic of capitalism, and 
of commodity production generally; monopoly is the exact 


* J. E. Driault, Problimes politiques et sociaux, P -is 1907, p. 299. 
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opposite of free competition, but we have seen the latter 
being transformed into monopoly before our eyes, creating 
large-scale industry and forcing out small industry, replac¬ 
ing large-scale by still larger-scale industry, and carrying 
concentration of production and capital to the point where 
out of it has grown and is growing monopoly: cartels, syn¬ 
dicates and trusts, and merging with them, the capital of a 
dozen or so banks, which manipulate thousands of millions. 
At the same time the monopolies, which have grown out of 
free competition, do not eliminate the latter, but exist over 
it and alongside of it, and thereby give rise to a numbo* of 
very acute, intense antagonisms, frictions and conflicts. 
Monopoly is the transition from capitalism to a higher 
system. 

If it were necessary to give the briefest possible definition 
of imperialism we should have to say that imperialism is 
the monopoly stage of capitalism. Such a definition would 
include what is most important, for, on the one hand, fi¬ 
nance capital is the bank capital of a few very big monopolist 
banks, merged with tlie capital of the monopolist combines 
of industrialists; and, on the other hand, the division of the 
world is the transition from a colonial policy which has 
extended without hindrance to territories unseized by any 
capitalist power, to a colonial policy of monopolistic posses¬ 
sion of the territory of the world which has been completely 
divided up. 

But very brief definitions, although convenient, for they 
sum up the main points, are nevertheless inadequate, since 
very important features of the phenomenon that has to be 
defined have to be especially deduced. And so, without for¬ 
getting the conditional and relative value of all definitions 
in general, which can never embrace all the concatenations 
of a phenomenon in its complete development, we must give 
a (tefinition of imperialism that will include the following 
five of its basic features: 1) the concentration of production 
end capital has developed to such a high stiage that it has 
created monopolies which play a decisive role in economic 



life; 2) the merging of bank capital with industrial capital, 
and the creation, on the basis of this “finance capital,” of a 
financial oligarchy; 3) the export of capital as distinguished 
from the export of commodities acquires exceptional impor¬ 
tance; 4) the formation of international monopolist capital¬ 
ist combines which share the world among themselves, and 
5) the territorial- division of the whole world among the 
biggest capitalist powers is completed. Imperialism is capi¬ 
talism in that stage of development in which the dominance 
of monopolies and finance capital has established itself; in 
which the export of capital has acquired pronounced impor¬ 
tance; in which the division of the world among the interna¬ 
tional trusts has begun; in which the division of all territo¬ 
ries of the globe among the biggest capitalist powers has 
been completed. 

We shall see later that imperialism can and must be de¬ 
fined differently if we bear in mind, not only the basic, 
purely economic concepts—to which the above definition is 
limited—but also the historical place of this stage of capital¬ 
ism in relation to capitalism in general, or the relation be¬ 
tween imperialism and the two main trends in the working- 
class movement. The point to be noted just now is that 
imperialism, as interpreted above, undoubtedly represents a 
special stage in the development of capitalism. To enable 
the reader to obtain the most well-grounded idea of impe¬ 
rialism, we deliberately tried to quote as largely as possible 
bourgeois economists who are obliged to admit the particu- 
iarly incontrovertible facts concerning the latest stage of 
capitalist economy. With the same object in view, we have 
quoted detailed statistics which enable one to see to what 
degree bank capital, etc., has grov/n, in what precisely the 
transformation of quantity into quality, of developed capi¬ 
talism into imperialism, was expressed. Needless to say, of 
course, all boundaries in nature and in society are condi¬ 
tional and changeable, that it would be absurd to argue, for 
example, about the particular year or decade in which im¬ 
perialism “definitely” became established. 



In the matter of defining imperialism, however, we have 
to enter into controversy, primarily, with K- Kautslqr, the 
principal Marxian theoretician of the epoch of the so-called 
Second International—that is, of the twenty-five years be¬ 
tween 1889 land 1914. The fundamental ideas expressed in 
our definition of imperialism were very resolutely attacked 
by Kautsky in 1915, and even in November 1914, when he 
said that imperialism must not be regarded as a “phase” or 
stage of economy, but as a policy, a definite policy “preferred” 
by finance capital; that imperialism must not be “iden¬ 
tified” with “present-day capitalism”; that if imperialism is 
to be understood to mean “all the phenomena of present-day 
capitalism”—cartels, protection, the domination of the 
financiers, and colonial policy—then the question as to 
whether imperialism is necessary to capitalism becomes re¬ 
duced to the “flattest tautology,” because, in that case, “im¬ 
perialism is naturally a vital necessity for capitalism,” and 
so on. The best way to present Kautsky’s idea is to quote 
his own definition of imperialism, which is diametrically 
opposed to the substance of the ideas which we have set 
forth (for the objections coming from the camp of the Ger¬ 
man Marxists, who have been advocating similar ideas for 
many j^ars already, have been long known to Kautsky as 
the objections of a definite trend in Marxism). 

Kautsky’s definition is as follows; 

“Imperialism is a product of highly developed industrial 
capitalism. It consists in the striving of every industrial 
capitalist nation to bring under its control or to annex larger 
and larger areas of agrarian" (Kautsky’s italics) “territory, 
irrespective of what nations inhabit those regions,”* 

This definition is utterly worthless because it one-sidedly, 

1. e., arbitrarily, singles out only the national question (al¬ 
though the latter is extremely important in itself as well as in 

• DU Neue Zeit, 1914, 2 (Vol. 32), p. 909, Sept. 11, 1914. Cf. 1915, 

2, p. 107 et seq. 
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its relation to imperialism), it arbitrarily and inaccurately 
connects this question only with industrial capital in the 
countries which annex other nations, and in an equally ar¬ 
bitrary and inaccurate manner pushes into the forefront the 
annexation of agrarian regions. 

Imperialism is a striving for annexations—^this is what 
the political part of Kautsky’s definition amounts to. It Is 
correct, but very incomplete, for politically, imperialism is, 
in general, a striving towards violence and reaction. For the 
moment, however, we are interested in the economic aspect 
of the question, which Kautsky himself introduced into his 
definition. The inaccuracies in Kautsky’s definition are glar¬ 
ing. The characteristic feature of imperialism is not indus¬ 
trial but finance capital. It is not an accident that in France 
it was precisely the extraordinarily rapid development of 
finance capital, and the weakening of industrial capital, that, 
from the eighties onwards, gave rise to the extreme intensi¬ 
fication of annexationist (colonial) policy. The characteristic 
feature of imperialism is precisely that it strives to annex 
not only agrarian territories, but even most highly industri¬ 
alized regions (German appetite for Belgium; French appe¬ 
tite for Lorraine), because 1) the fact that the world is al¬ 
ready divided up obliges those contemplating a redivision to 
reach out for every kind of territory, and 2) an essential 
feature of imperialism is the rivalry between several Great 
Powers in the striving for hegemony, i.e., for the conquest 
of territory, not so much directly for themselves as to 
weaken the adversary and undermine his hegemony. (Bel¬ 
gium is particularly important for Germany as a base for 
operations against England; England needs Bagdad as a 
base for operations against Germany, etc.) 

Kautsky refers especially—and repeatedly-—to English¬ 
men who, he alleges, have given a purely political meaning 
to the word “imperialism” in the sense that he, Kautsky, 
understands it. We take up the work by the Englishman 
Hobson, Imperialism, which appeared in 1902, and there we 
read: 
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“The new imperialism differs from the older, first, In sub¬ 
stituting for the ambition of a single growing empire the 
theory and the practice of competing empires, each motivat¬ 
ed by similar lusts of political aggrandizement and comm«r* 
ciai gain; second, in the dominance of financial or investing 
interests over mercantile ones.”* 

We see that Kautsky is absolutely wrong in referring to 
Englishmen generally (unless he meant the vulgar English 
imperialists, or the avowed apologists of imperialism). We 
see that Kautsky, while claiming that he continues to advo¬ 
cate Marxism, as a matter of fact takes a step backward 
compared with the social-liberal Hobson, who more correct/g 
takes into account two ‘‘historically concrete” (Kautsky’s 
definition is a mockery of historical concreteness!) features of 
modern imperialism: 1) the competition between several im¬ 
perialisms, and 2) the predominance of the financier over 
the merchant. If it is chiefiy a question of the annexation of 
agrarian countries by industrial countries, then the role of 
the merchant is put in the forefront. 

Kautsky’s definition is not only wrong and un-Marxian. 
It serves as a basis for a whole system of views which 
signify a rupture with Marxian theory and Marxian practice 
all along the line. We shall refer to this later. The argument 
about words which Kautsky raises as to whether the latest 
stage of capitalism should be called “imperialism” or “the 
stage of finance capital” is absolutely frivolous. Call it what 
you will, it makes no difference. The essence of the matter 
is that Kautsky detaches the politics of imperialism from its 
economics, speaks of annexations as being a policy “prefer¬ 
red” by finance capital, and opposes to it another bourgeois 
policy which, he alleges, is possible on this very same basis 
of finance capital. It follows, then, that monopolies in eco¬ 
nomics are compatible with non-monopolistic, non-violent, 
non-annexationist methods in politics. It follows, then, that 
the territorial division of the world, which was completed 

* Hobson, Imperialism, London 1902, p. 324. 
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precisely during the epoch of finance capital, and which 
constitutes the basis of the present peculiar forms of rivalr}' 
between the biggest capitalist states, is compatible with 
a non-imperialist policy. The result is a slurring-over 
and a blunting of the most profound contradictions of 
the latest stage of capitalism, instead of an exposure of 
their depth; the result is bourgeois reformism instead of 
Marxism. 

Kautsky enters into controversy with the German apolo¬ 
gist of imperialism and annexations, Cunow, who eiumsily 
and cynically argues that imperialism is present-day capital¬ 
ism; the development of capitalism is inevitable and progres¬ 
sive; therefore imperialism is progressive; therefore, we 
should grovel before it and glorify it! This is something like 
the caricature of the Russian Marxists which the Narodniks 
drew in 1894-95. They argued: if the Marxists believe that 
capitalism is inevitable in Russia, that it is progressive, then 
they ought to open a tavern and begin to implant capitalism! 
Kautsky’s reply to Cunow is as follows: imperialism is not 
present-day capitalism; it is only one of the forms of the 
policy of present-day capitalism. This policy we can and 
should fight, fight imperialism, annexations, etc. 

The reply seems quite plausible, but in effect it is a more 
subtle and more disg^ulsed (and therefore more dangerous) 
advocacy of conciliation with imperialism, because a “fight” 
against the policy of the trusts and banks that does not affect 
the basis of the economics of the trusts and banks is nothing 
more than ^bourgeois reformism and pacifism, the benevolent 
and innocent expression of pious wishes. Evasion of exist¬ 
ing contradictions, forgetting the most important of them, 
instead of revealing their full depth—such is Kautsky’s 
theory, which has nothing in common with Marxism. Natu- 
nally, such a “theory” can only serve the purpose of advocat¬ 
ing unity with the Cunows! 

“From the purely economic point of view,” writes Kaut- 
sky, “it is not impossible that capitalism will yet go through 
a new phase, that of the extension of the policy of the cartels 



to foreign policy, the phase of ultraimperialism,”* i.e., of a 
superimperialism, of a union of the imperialisms of the 
whole world and not struggles among them, a phase when 
wars shall cease under capitalism, a phase of “the joint ex¬ 
ploitation of the world by internationally united finance 
capital.”** 

We shall have to deal with this “theory of ultraimperial¬ 
ism” later on in order to show in detail how definitely and 
utterly it breaks with Marxism. At present, in keeping with 
the general plan of the present work, we must examine the 
exact economic data on this question. “From the purely 
economic point of view,” is “ultraimperialism” possible, or 
is it ultranonsense? 

If by purely economic point of view a “pure” abstraction 
is meant, then all that can be said reduces itself to the fol¬ 
lowing proposition: development is proceeding towards mo¬ 
nopolies, hence, towards a single world monopoly, towards 
a single world trust. This is indisputable,.but it is also as 
completely meaningless as is the .statement that “develop¬ 
ment is proceeding” towards the manufacture of foodstuffs 
in laboratories. In this sense the “theory” of ultraimperial¬ 
ism is no less absurd than a “theory of ultra-agriculture” 
would be. 

If, however, we are discussing the “purely economic” con¬ 
ditions of the epoch of finance capital as a historically con¬ 
crete epoch which opened at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, then the best reply that one can make to the life¬ 
less abstractions of “ultraimperialism” (which serve exclu¬ 
sively a most reactionary aim; that of diverting attention 
from the depth of existing antagonisms) is to contrast them 
with the concrete economic realities of present-day world 
economy. Kautsky’s utterly meaningless talk about ultra¬ 
imperialism encourages, among other things, that profoundly 

* Die Neue Zeit, 1914, 2 (Vol. 32). p. 921, Sept. 11. 1914. Cf. 1915, 
2, p. 107 et seq. 

•• Die Neue Zeit, 1915, 1. p. 144, April 30, 1915. 
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mistaken idea which only brings grist to the mill of the 
apologists of imperialism, viz,, that the rule of finance cap¬ 
ital lessens the unevenness and contradictions inherent in 
world economy, whereas in reality it increases them. 

R. Calwer, in his little book. An Introduction to World 
Economics* made an attempt to summarize the main, 
purely economic, data that enable one to obtain a concrete- 
picture of the internal relations of world economy on the 
border-line between the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
He divides the world into five “main economic areas,” as 
follows: 1) Central Europe (the whole of Europe with the 
exception of Russia and Great Britain); 2) Great Britain; 
3) Russia; 4) Eastern Asia; 5) America; he includes the 
colonies in the “areas” of the states to which they belong 
Sind “leaves aside” a few countries not distributed according 
to areas, such as Persia, Afghanistan, and Arabia in Asia, 
Morocco and Abyssinia in Africa, etc. 

Here is a brief summary of the economic data he quotes 
on these regions: 
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European . . 

27.6 

388 

204 

8 

41 
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15 

28 
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2) British . . . 

29.9 

398 

140 

11 

25 

249 
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51 
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(35.'i) 







3) Russian . . 

22 

131 

63 

1 

3 

16 

3 

7 

4) East Asian . 

12 

389 

8 

1 

2 

8 

0.02 

2 

6) American . 

30 

148 

379 

6 

14 

245 

14 

19 


* R. Calwer, Einfuhrung in die Weitwirtschaft, Berlin 1906. 

** The figures in parentheses show tlie area and population pf the 
CPlpnies, 
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We see three areas of highly developed capitalism (high 
development of means of transport, of trade and of indus¬ 
try): the central European, the British and the American 
areas. Among these are three states which dominate the 
world: Germany, Great Britain, the United States. Imperial¬ 
ist rivalry and the struggle between these countries have 
become extremely keen tecause Germany has only an insig¬ 
nificant area and few colonies; the creation of “Central 
Europe” is still a matter for the future, it is 'being bom in 
the midst of a desperate struggle. For the moment the dis¬ 
tinctive feature of the whole of Europe is political incohe¬ 
sion. In the British and American areas, on the other hand, 
political concentration is very highly developed, but there 
is a vast disparity between the immense colonies of the 
one and the insignificant colonies of the other. In the colo¬ 
nies, however, capitalism is only beginning to develop. The 
struggle for South America is becoming more and more 
acute. 

There are two areas where capitalism is little developed; 
Russia and Eastern Asia. In the former, the density of 
population is extremely low, in the latter it is extremely 
high; in the former political concentration is high, in the 
latter it does not exist. The partition of China is only just 
beginning, and the struggle for it between Japan, the U.S.A., 
etc., is continually gaining in intensity. 

Compare this reality—the vast diversity of economic and 
political conditions, the extreme disparity in the irate of 
development of the various countries, etc., and the violent 
struggles among the imperialist states—with Kautsky’s silly 
little fable about “peaceful” ultraimperialism. Is this not the 
reactionary attempt of a frightened philistine to hide from 
stern reality? Are not the international cartels which Kaut- 
sky imagines are the embryos of “ultraimperialism” (in the 
same way as one “can” describe the manufacture of tabloids 
in a laboratory as ultra-agriculture in embryo) an example 
of the division and the redivision of the world, the transition 
from peaceful division to non-peaceful division and vice 
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versa? Is not American and other finance capital, which di¬ 
vided the whoie worid peacefully with Germany’s participa¬ 
tion in, for example, the international rail syndicate, or in 
the international mercantile shipping trust, now engaged 
in redividing the world on the basis of a new relation of 
forces, which is being changed by methods altogether /ton- 
peaceful? 

Finance capitai and the trusts do not diminish but increase 
the differences in the rate of growth of the various parts 
of the world economy. Once the relation of forces is changed, 
what other solution of the contradictions can be found 
under capitalism than that of force? Railway statistics* pro¬ 
vide remarkably exact data on the different rates of growth 
of capitalism and finance capitai in world economy. In the 
last decades of imperialist development, the total length of 
railways has changed as follows: 


RAILWAYS 
(thousand kilometres) 



1800 

1918 


Europe. 

224 

346 

+122 


268 

411 

-fl43 

All colonies. 

82 V 

210 \ 

+128^ 

Independent and semi-independent 


>125 } 

^347 ) 

states of Asia and America . . 

43/ 

137/ 

+ 94 / 

Total . 

617 

1,104 



Thus, the development of railways has been most rapid in 
the colonies and in the independent (and semi-independent) 
states of Asia and America. Here, as we know, the finance 
capital of the four or five biggest capitalist states reigns un¬ 
disputed. Two hundred thousand kilometres of new railways 

* Statlstisches Jahrbuch fur das deutsche Reich, 1915; ArcMa fSr 
Eisenbahnwesen, 1592. Minor details for the distribution of railways 
among the colonies of the various countries in 1890 had to be estimat¬ 
ed 8i>proximately. 
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in the colonies and in the other countries of Asia and Amer¬ 
ica represent more than 40,000,000,000 miarks in capital, 
newly invested on particularly advantageous terms, with 
special guarantees of a good return and with profitable or¬ 
ders for steel works, etc., etc. 

Capitalism is growing with the greatest rapidity in the 
colonies and in overseas countries. Among the latter, new 
imperialist powers are emerging (e.g., Japan). The struggle 
among the world imperialism is becoming more acute. The 
tribute levied by finance capital on the most profitable colo¬ 
nial and overseas enterprises is increasing. In the division 
of this “booty,” an exceptionally large part goes to countries 
which do not always stand at the top of the list as far as 
rapidity of development of productive forces is concerned. 
In the case of the biggest countries, considered with their 
colonies, the total len^h of railways was as follows: 


(Thousands of k i 1 omctre.s) 



1890 

1918 


U.S.A. 

, 208 

418 

4-14.') 

British Empire . . 

. 107 

208 

+101 

Russia. 

82 

78 

+ 46 

Germany. 

48 

68 

+ 25 

France. 

41 

03 

+ 22 

Total for 5 powers 

491 

830 

-1-339 


Thus, about 80 per cent of the total existing railways are 
concentrated in the hands of the five biggest powers. But the 
concentration of the ownership of these railways, the con¬ 
centration of finance capital, is immeasurably greater, for 
the French and English millionaires, for example, own an 
enormous amount of shares and bonds in American, Russian 
and other railways. 

Thanks to her colonies. Great Britain has increased the 
length of “her” railways by 100,000 kilometres, four times 
as much as Germany. And yet, it is well known that ^ 
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development of productive forces in Germany, and especial¬ 
ly the development of the coal and iron industries, has 
been incomparably more rapid during this period than in 
England—not to speak of France and Russia. In 1892, 
Germany produced 4,900,000 tons of pig iron and Great 
Britain produced 6,800,000 tons; in 1912, Germany pro¬ 
duced 17,600,000 tons and Great Britain, 9,000,000 tons. 
Germany, therefore, had an overwhelming superiority over 
England in this respect.* The question is: what means other 
than war could there be under capitalism of removing the 
disparity between the development of productive forces and 
the accumulation of capital on the one side, and the division 
of colonies and “spheres of influence” for finance capital on 
the other? 


VIII. THE PARASITISM AND DECAY 
OF CAPITAUSM 

We now have to examine yet another very important 
aspect of imperialism to which, usually, insufficient impor¬ 
tance is attached in most of the discussions on this subject. 
One of the shortcomings of the Marxist Hilferding is that he 
takes a step backward compared with the non-Marxist 
Hobson. We refer to parasitism, which is characteristic of 
imperialism. 

As we have seen, the deepest economic foundation of im¬ 
perialism is monopoly. This is capitalist monopoly, i.e., 
monopoly which has grown out of capitalism and exists in 
the general environment of capitalism, commodity produc¬ 
tion and competition, in permanent and insoluble contra¬ 
diction to this general environment. Nevertheless, like all 
monopoly, it inevitably engenders a tendency to stagnation 


* Cf. also Edgar Cranunond, "The Economic Relations of the 
British and German Empires” in The Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, July 1914, p. 777 et seq. 
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and decay. Since monopoly prices are established, even 
temporarily, the motive cause of technical and, consequent¬ 
ly, of all progress, disappears to a certain extent and, 
further, the economic possibility arises of deliberately re¬ 
tarding technical progress. For instance, in America, a 
certain Owens invented a machine which revolutionized 
the manufacture of bottles. The German bottle-manufactur¬ 
ing cartel purchased Owens’ patent, but pigeonholed it, re¬ 
frained from utilizing it. Certainly, monopoly under capital¬ 
ism can never completely, and for a very long period of 
time, eliminate competition in the world market (and this, 
by the by, is one of the reasons why the theory of ultra¬ 
imperialism is so absurd). Certainly, the possibility of reduc¬ 
ing cost of production and increasing profits by introducing 
technical improvements operates in the direction of change. 
But the tendency to stagnation and decay, which is charac¬ 
teristic of monopoly, continues to operate, and in certain 
branches of industry, in certain countries, for certain 
periods of time, it gains the upper hand. 

The monopoly ownership of ver}' extensive, rich or well- 
situated colonies operates in the same direction. 

Further, imperialism is an immense accumulation of 
money capital in a few countries, amounting, as we have 
seen, to 100-150 billion francs in securities. Hence the ex¬ 
traordinary growth of a class, or rather, of a social stratum 
of rentiers, i.e., people who live by “clipping coupons,” 
who take no part in any enterprise whatever, whose pro¬ 
fession is idleness. The export of capital, one of the most 
essential economic bases of imperialism, still more com¬ 
pletely isolates the rentiers from production and sets the seal 
of parasitism on the whole country that lives by exploiting 
the labour of several overseas countries and colonies. 

“In 1893,” writes Hobson, “the British capital invested 
abroad represented about 15 per cent of the total wealth of 
the United Kingdom.”* We will remind the reader that by 


* Hobson, op. cit., pp. 59-60. 



1915 this capital had increased about two and a half 
times. “Aggressive imperialism,” says Hobson further on, 
“which costs the taxpayer so dear, which is of so little 
value to the manufacturer and trader ... is a source of great 
gain to the investor.... The annual income Great Britain 
derives from commissions in her whole foreign and colonial 
U'ade, import and export, is estimated by Sir R. Giffen, at 
£18,000,000 for 1899, taken at 2Vs per cent, upon a turn¬ 
over of £800,000,000.” Great as this sum is, it cannot 
explain the aggressive imperialism of Great Britain. It 
is explained by the income of 90 to 100 million pounds 
sterling from “invested” capital, the income of the ren¬ 
tiers. 

The income of the rentiers is five times greater than the 
income obtained from the foreign trade of the biggest “trad¬ 
ing” country in the world. This is the essence of imperialism 
and imperialist parasitism. 

For that reason the term, “rentier state” (Rentnerstaat) 
or usurer state, is coming into common use in the economic 
literature that deals with imperialism. The world has 
become divided into a handful of usurer states and a vast 
majority of debtor states. “At the top of the list of foreign 
investments,” says Schulze-Gaevernitz, “are those placed 
in politically dependent or allied countries: Great Britain 
grants loans to Egypt, Japan, China and South America. 
Her navy plays here the part of bailiff in case of necessity. 
Great Britain’s political power protects her from the in¬ 
dignation of her debtors.”* Sartorius von Waltershausen 
in his book. The National Economic System of Foreign In¬ 
vestments, cites Holland as the model “rentier state” and 
points out that Great Britain and France are now becom¬ 
ing such.** Schilder is of the opinion that five industrial 
states have become “definitely pronounced creditor 
countries”: Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium and 

* Schulze-Gaevernitz, Britischer ImperiaHsmus, p. 320 et seq. 

** Sartorius von Waltershausen, Das volkswirtschtgtliche System, 
etc., Berlin 1907, Bitch IV. 
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Switzerland. He does not include Holland in this list simply 
because she is “industrially little developed.”* The United 
States is a creditor only of the Amerioan countries. 

“Great Britain,” says Schulze-Gaevernitz, "is gradual¬ 
ly becoming transformed from an industrial into a creditor 
state. Notwithstanding the absolute increase in industrial 
output and the export of manufactured goods, the relative 
importance of income from interest and dividends, issues 
of securities, commissions and speculation is on the in¬ 
crease in the whole of the national economy. In my opinion 
it is precisely this that forms the economic basis of imperial¬ 
ist ascendancy. The creditor is more firmly attached to the 
debtor than the seller is to the buyer.”** In regard to Ger¬ 
many, A. Lansburgh, the publisher of the Berlin Die Bank, 
in 1911, in an article entitled “Germany—a Rentier State," 
wrote the following: “People in Germany are ready to sneer 
at the yearning to become rentiers that is observed among 
the people in France. But they forget that as far as the 
bourgeoisie is concerned the situation in Germany is becom¬ 
ing more and more like that in France.”*** 

The rentier state is a state of parasitic, decaying capital¬ 
ism, and this circumstance cannot fail to influeirce all the 
social-political conditions of the countries affected in gen- 
erai, and the two fundamental trends in the working-class 
movement, in particular. To demonstrate this in the clearest 
possible manner we will quote Hobson, who is the most 
“reliable” witness, since he cannot be suspected of leanings 
towards “Marxist orthodoxy”; on the other hand, he is an 
Englishman who is very well acquainted with the situation 
in the country which is richest in colonies, in finance capital 
and in imperialist experience. 

With the Anglo-Boer War fresh in his mind, Hobson 
describes the connection between imperialism and the in- 


• Schilder, op. cit., p. 393. 

** Schulze-Gaevernitz, Britischer Imperialismus, p. 122. 

Die Bank, 1911, 1, pp. 10-11. 



terests of the “financiers," the growing profits from con¬ 
tracts, etc., and writes; “While the directors of this definitely 
parasitic policy are capitalists, the same motives appeal to 
special classes of the workers. In many towns most impor¬ 
tant trades are dependent upon government employment or 
contracts; the imperialism of the metal and shipbuilding 
centres is attributable in no smali degree to this fact.” In 
this writer’s opinion there are two causes which have 
weakened the old empires: 1) “economic parasitism,” and 
2) the formation of armies composed of subject peoples. 
“There is first the habit of economic parasitism, by which 
the ruling state has used its provinces, colonies and depend¬ 
encies in order to enrich its ruling class and to bribe its 
lower classes into acquiescence.” And we would add that 
the economic possibility of such bribery, whatever its form 
may be, requires high monopolist profits. 

As for the second cause, Hobson writes: “One of the 
strangest symptoms of the blindness of imperialism is the 
reckless indifference with which-Great Britain, France and 
other imperialist nations are embarking on this perilous 
dependence. Great Britain has gone farthest. Most of the 
fighting by which we have won our Indian Empire has been 
done by natives; in India, as more recently in Egypt, great 
standing armies are placed under British commanders; 
almost all the fighting associated with our African domin¬ 
ions, except in the southern part, has been deme for us by 
natives.” 

Hobson gives the following economic appraisal of the 
prospect of the partition of China: “The greater part of 
Western Europe might then assume the appearance and 
character already exhibited by tracts of country in the South 
of England, in the Riviera, and in the tourist-ridden or res¬ 
idential parts of Italy and Switzerland, little clusters of 
wealthy aristocrats drawing dividends and pensions from 
the far East, with a somewhat larger group of professional 
retainers and tradesmen and a large body of personal serv¬ 
ants and workers in the transport trade and in the final 



stages of production of the more perishable goods; all the 
main arterial industries would have disappeared, the staple 
foods and manufactures flowing in as tribute from Asia and 
Africa.” “We have foreshadowed the possibility of even 
a larger alliance of Western States, a European federation 
of Great Powers which, so far from forwarding the cause 
of world civilization, might introduce the gigantic peril of 
a Western parasitism, a group of advanced industrial 
nations, whose upper classes drew vast tribute from Asia 
and Africa, with which they supported great tame masses 
of retainers, no longer engaged in the staple industries of 
agriculture and manufacture, but kept in the performance of 
personal or minor industrial services under the control of 
a new financial aristocracy. Let those who would scout 
such a theory” (it would be "Better to say: prospect) “as 
undeserving of consideration examine the economic and 
social condition of districts in Southern England today 
which are already reduced to this condition, and reflect upon 
the vast extension of such a system which might be rendered 
feasible by the subjection of China to the economic control 
of similar groups of financiers, investors, and political and 
business officials, draining the greatest potential reservoir 
of profit the world has ever known, in order to consume it 
in Europe. The situation is far too complex, the play of 
world-forces far too incalculable, to render this or any other 
single interpretation of the future very probable: but the in¬ 
fluences which govern the imperialism of Western Europe 
today are moving in this direction, and, unless counter¬ 
acted or diverted, make towards some such consumma¬ 
tion.”* 

The author is quite right: if the forces of imperialism had 
not been counteracted they would have led precisely to what 
he has described. The significance of a “United States of 
Europe” in the present imperialist situation is correctly ap¬ 
praised. He should have added, however, that, also wit/un 

* Hobaon, op. cit., pp. 103, 205, 144, 336, 386. 



the working-class movement, the opportunists, who are for 
the moment victorious in most countries, are “working” 
systematically and undeviatingly in this very direction. 
Imperialism, which means the partition of the world, and 
the exploitation of other countries besides China, which 
means high monopolist profits for a handful of very rich 
countries, creates the economic possibility of bribing the 
upper strata of the proletariat, and thereby fosters, gives 
form to, and strengthens opportunism. We must not, how¬ 
ever, lose sight of the forces whith counteract imperi¬ 
alism in general, and opportunism in particular, and 
which, naturally, the social-liberal Hobson is unable to 
perceive. 

The German opportunist, Gerhard Hildebrand, who was 
expelled from the Party for defending imperialism, and who 
could today be a leader of the so-called “Social-Democratic” 
Party of Germany, supplements Hobson well by his 
advocacy of a “United States of Western Europe” (without 
Russia) for the purpose of “joint” action ... against the 
African Negroes, against the “great Islamic movement,” 
for the maintenance of a “powerful army and navy,” against 
a “Sino-Japanese coalition,”* etc. 

The description of “British imperialism” in Schulze-Gaev- 
ernitz’s book reveals the same parasitical traits. The na¬ 
tional income of Great Britain approximately doubled from 
1865 to 1898, while the income “from abroad” increased 
ninefold In the same period. While the “merit” of imperial¬ 
ism is that it “trains the Negro to habits of industry” (not 
without coercion, of course...), the Manger” of imperialism 
lies in that “Europe will shift the burden of physical toil— 
first agricultural and mining, then the rough^ work in in¬ 
dustry—on to the coloured races, and itself be content with 
the role of rentier, and in this way, perhaps, pave the way 

• Gerhard Hildebrand, Die Erschutterung der Industrieherrsckaft 
und des Industrlesozlallsmus, 1910, p. 229 et seq. 
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for the economic, and later, the politkal emancipation of the 
coloured races.” 

An increasing proportion of land in Great Britain is being 
taken out of cultivation and used for sport, for the diversion 
of the rich. About Scotland—the most aristocratic play¬ 
ground in the work!—it is said that “it lives on its past and 
on Mr. Carnegie.” On horse racing and fox hunting alone 
Britain annually spends £14,000,000. The number of ren¬ 
tiers in England is about one million. The percentage of the 
productively ^ployed population to the total population is 


declining: 

Popula¬ 

tion 

No. of work¬ 
ers In basic 
industries 

Per cent 
of total 
population 



(millions) 


1851 

17.9 

4.1 

23X 

1901 

32.5 

4.9 

16j|f 


And in speaking of the British working class the bour¬ 
geois student of “British imperialism at the ^beginning of 
the twentieth century” is obliged to distinguish systemat¬ 
ically between the "upper stratum" of the workers and the 
"lower stratum of the proletariat proper." The upper stra¬ 
tum furnishes the bulk of the membership of cooperatives, 
of trade unions, of sporting clubs and of numerous religious 
sects. To this level is adapted the electoral system, which in 
Great Britain is still "sufficiently restricted to exclude the 
lower stratum of the proletariat propers’ll In order to pre¬ 
sent the condition of the British working class in a ri^y 
light, only this upper stratum—which constitutes a minority 
of the proletariat—is generally spoken of. For instance, “the 
problem of unemployment is mainly a London proibtem and 
that of the lower proletarian stratum, to which the politicians 
attach little importance... He should havesaid; to which 
the bourgeois politicians and the “socialist” opportimists 
attach little importance. 


* Schulze-Gaevernitz, Britischer Imperialismus, p. 301. 



One of the special features of imperialism, connected with 
the facts we are describing, is the decline in emigration from 
imperialist countries and the increase in immigration into 
these countries from the more backward countries where 
lower wages are paid. As Hobson observes, emigration 
from Great Britain has been declining since 1884. In that 
year the number of emigrants was 242,000, while in 1900, 
the number was 169,000. Emigration from Germany reached 
the highest point between 1881 and 1890, with a total of 
1,453,000 emigrants. In the course of the following two 
d^ades, it fell to 544,000 and to 341,000. On the other band, 
there was an Increase in the number of workers entering 
Germany from Austria, Italy, Russia and other countries. 
According to the 1907 census, there were 1,342,294 foreign¬ 
ers in Germany, of whom 440,800 were industrial workers 
and 257,329 agricultural workers.* In France, the workers 
employed in the mining industry are, “in great part,” for¬ 
eigners: Poles, Italians and Spaniards.** In the United 
States, immigrants from eastern and southern Europe 
are engaged in the most poorly paid occupations, while 
American workers provide the highest percentage of over¬ 
seers or of the better-paid workers.*** Imperialism has the 
tendency to create privileged sections also among the 
workers, and to detach them from the broad masses of the 
proletariat. 

It must be observed that in Great Britain the tendenQr of 
imperialism to divide the workers, to strengthen opportunism 
among them and to cause temporary decay in the working- 
class movement, revealed itself much earlier than the end of 
the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries; 
for two important distinguishing features of imperialism 
were already observed in Great Britain in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, viz., vast colonial possessions and a 

* Statistik des Deutschen Relchs, Bd. 211. 

** Henger, Die Kapitalsanlage der Frcuuosen, Stuttgart 1913. 

*** Hourwieh, Immigration and Labour, New. Yoik 1913. 



monopolist position in the world market. Marx and Engels 
traced this connection between opportunism in the working- 
class movement and the imperialist features of British cap¬ 
italism systematically, during the course of several decades. 
For example, on October 7, 1858, Engels wrote to Marx: 
“The English proletariat is becoming more and more bour¬ 
geois, so that this most bourgeois of all nations is apparent¬ 
ly aiming ultimately at the possession of a bourgeois aris¬ 
tocracy and a bourgeois proletariat as well as a bourgeoi¬ 
sie. For a nation which exploits the whole world this is, of 
course, to a certain extent justifiable.” Almost a quarter of a 
century later, in a-letter dated August 11, 1881, Engels 
speaks of the “worst English trade unions which allow them¬ 
selves to be led by men sold to, or at least paid by, the mid¬ 
dle class.” In a letter to Kautsky, dated September 12, 1882, 
Engels wrote: “You ask me what the English workers think 
about colonial policy? Well, exactly the same as they think 
about politics in general. There is no workers’ party here, 
there are only Conservatives and Liberal-Radicals, and the 
workers merrily share the feast of England’s monopoly of 
the colonies and the world market.”* (Engels expressed 
similar ideas in the press in his preface to the second edition 
of The Condition of the Working Class in England, which 
appeared in 1892.) 

This clearly shows the causes and effects. The causes are: 
1) exploitation of the whole world by this country; 2) its 
monopolistic position in the world market; 3) its colonial 
monopoly. The effects are: 1) a section of the British pro¬ 
letariat becomes bourgeois; 2) a section of the proletariat 
permits itself to be led by men bought by, or at least paid 
by, the bourgeoisie. The imperialism of the beginning of the 
twentieth century completed the division of the world among 


• Brlefwechsel von Marx and Engels, Bd. II, S. 290; IV, 4S3. Karl 
Kautsky, Sozialismus und KolonialpolUUt, Berlin 1907, S. 79; this 
pamphlet was written by Kautsky in those infinitely distant days when 
he was still a Marxist. 



a handful of states, each of which today exploits (i.e., draws 
superprofits from) a part of the “whole world” only a little 
smaller than that which England exploited in 1858; each of 
them occupies a monopolist position in the world market 
thanks to trusts, cartels, finance capital and creditor and 
debtor relations; each of them enjoys to some degree a coilo- 
nial monopoly (we have seen that out of the total 
of 75,000,000 sq. km., which comprise the whole colonial 
world, 65,000,000 sq. km., or 86 per cent, belong to six 
powers; 61,000,000 sq. km., or 81 per cent, belong to three 
powers). 

The distinctive feature of the present situation is the prev¬ 
alence of such economic and political conditions as could 
not but increase the irreconcilability between opportunism 
and the general and vital interests of the working-class 
movement: imperialism has grown from the embryo into the 
predominant system; capitalist monopolies occupy first place 
in economics and politics; the division of the world has 
been completed; on the other hand, instead of the undivided 
monopoly of Great Britain, we see a few imperialist powers 
contending for the right to share in this monopoly, and this 
struggle is characteristic of the whole period of the begin¬ 
ning of the twentieth century. Opportunism cannot now be 
completely triumphant in the working-class movement of 
one country for decades as it was in England in the second 
half of the nineteenth century; but in a number of countries 
it has grown ripe, overripe, and rotten, and has ibecome 
completely merged with bourgeois policy in the form of 
“social-chauvinism.”* 


* Russian social-chauvinism in its avowed form represented by 
Messrs. Potresov, Chkhenkeli, Maslov, etc., as well as in its tacit 
form, as represented by Messrs. Chkheidze, Skobelev, Axelrod, Martov, 
etc., also emerged from the Russian variety of opportunism, namely, 
Liquidationism. 
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DL THE CRITIQUE OF IMPERIALISM 


By the critique of imperialism, in the broad sense of the 
term, we mean the attitude towards imperialist policy of the 
different classes of society in connection with their general 
ideology. 

The enormous dimensions of finance capital concentrated 
in a few hands and creating an extraordinarily far-flung and 
close network of relationships and connections which subor¬ 
dinates not only the small and medium, but also even the 
very small capitalists and small masters, on the one hand, 
and the increasingly intense struggle waged against other 
national state groups of financiers for the division of the 
world and domination over other countries, on the other 
hand, cause the possessing classes to go over «itirely to the 
side of imperialism. “General” enthusiasm over the pros¬ 
pects of imperialism, furious defence of it and painting it 
in the brightest colours—such are the signs of the times. 
The imperialist ideology also penetrates the working class. 
No Chinese wall separates it from the other classes. The 
leaders of the present-day, so-called, “Social-Democratic” 
Party of Germany are justly called “social-imperialists,” 
that is. Socialists in words and imperialists in deeds; but 
as eariy as 1902, Hobson noted the existence in England of 
“Fabian imperialists” who belonged to the opportunist 
Fabian Society. 

Bourgeois scholars and publicists usually come out in de¬ 
fence of imperialism in a somewhat veiled form; they ob¬ 
scure its complete domination and its profound roots, strive 
to push into the forefront particular and secondary details 
and do their very best to di.stract attention from essentials 
by means of absolutely ridiculous schemes for “reform,” 
such as police supervision of the trusts or banks, etc. Less 
frequently, cynical and frank imperialists come forward 
who are bold enough to admit the absurdity of the idea 
of reforming the fundamental characteristics of imperial¬ 
ism. 
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We will give an example. The German imperialists 
attempt, in the magazine Archives of World Economy, to 
follow the movements for rrationial emancipation in the col¬ 
onies, particularly, of course, in colonies other than those 
belonging to Germany. Th^ note the unrest and the protest 
movements hi India, the movement in Natal (South Africa), 
in the Dutch East Indies, etc. One of them, commenting on 
an English report of a conference held on June 28-30, 1910, 
(rf representatives of various subject nations and races, of 
peoples of Asia, Africa and Europe who are subject to 
foreign rule, writes as follows in appraising the speeches 
delivered at this conference; “We are told that we must fight 
imperialism; that the ruling states should recognize the 
right of subject peoples to independence, that an interna¬ 
tional tribunal should supervise the fulfilment of treaties 
concluded between the Great Powers and weak peoples. Fur¬ 
ther than the expression of these pious wishes they do not 
go. We see no trace of understanding of the fact that impe¬ 
rialism is inseparably bound up with capitalism in its pres¬ 
ent form land that, therefore (!!). an open struggle against 
imperialism would be hopeless, unless, perhaps, the fight is 
confined to protests against certain of its especially abhor¬ 
rent excesses.”* Since the reform of the basis of imperialism 
is a deception, la. "pious wish,” since the bourgeois represent¬ 
atives of the oppressed nations go no “further” forward, the 
bourgeois representative of an oppressing nation goes 
“furtter” backward, to servility towards imperialism under 
cover of the claim to be “sci^itific.” “Logic,” indeed! 

the questions as to whether it is possible to reform the 
basis of imperialism, whether to go forward to the further 
intensification} and deepening of the antagonisms which it 
engenders, or backward, towards allaying these antagonisms, 
are fundamental questions in the critique of imperialism. 
Since the specific political features of imperialism aie reac¬ 
tion all along the line and increased national oppression 

« WellwirischaftUctus Archiv, Bd. II, p. 193. 



resulting from the oppression of the financial oligarchy and 
the elimination of free competition, a pelty-bourgeois-dem- 
ocratic opposition to imperialism arose in the beginning of 
the twentieth century in nearly all imperialist countries. And 
the desertion by Kautsky and by the broad international 
Kautskian trend of Marxism consists precisely in the fact 
that Kautsky not only did not trouble to oppose, was not 
only unable to oppose this petty-bourgeois reformist opposi¬ 
tion, which is really reactionary in its economic basis, but 
became merged with it in practice. 

In the United States, the imperialist war waged against 
Spain in 1898 stirred up the opposition of the “anti-impe¬ 
rialists,” the last of the Mohicans of bourgeois democracy, 
who declared this war to be “criminal,” regarded the annex¬ 
ation of foreign territories as a violation of the Constitu¬ 
tion, declared that the treatment of Aguinaldo, leader of the 
native Filipinos (the Americans promised him the independ¬ 
ence of his country, but later they landed troops and an¬ 
nexed it), was “jingo treachery,” and quoted the words of 
Lincoln; “When the white man governs himself, that is self- 
government; but when he governs himself and also governs 
others, it is no longer self-government; it is despotism.”* 
But while all this criticism shrank from recognizing the in¬ 
severable bond between imperialism and the trusts, and, 
therefore, between imperialism and the foundations of capi¬ 
talism, while it shrank from joining the forces engendered 
by large-scale capitalism and its development—‘it remained 
a “pious wish.” 

This is also the main attitude taken by Hobson in his crit¬ 
ique of imperialism. Hobson anticipated Kautsky in pro¬ 
testing against the “inevitability of imperialism” argument, 
and in urging the necessity of “increasing the consuming 
capacity” of the people (under capitalisml). The petty-bour¬ 
geois point of view in the critique of imperialism, the omnip¬ 
otence of the banks, the financial oligarchy, etc., is adopt- 

• J. Patouiet, L’itnp&rialisme amiricain, Dijon 1904, p. 272. 



ed by the authors we have often quoted, such as Agahd, 
A. Lansburgh, L. Eschwege and among the French writers, 
Vidor Berard, author of a superficial book entitled England 
and Imperialism, which appeared in 1900. All these authors, 
who make no claim to be Marxists, contrast imperialism 
with free competition and democracy, condemn the Bagdad 
railway scheme as leading to conflicts and wiar, utter “pious 
wishes” for .peace, etc. This applies also to the compiler of 
international stock and share issue statistics, A. Neymarck, 
who, after calculating the hundreds of billions of francs rep¬ 
resenting “international” securities, exclaimed in 1912: “Is 
it possible to believe that peace may be disturbed ... that, 
in the face of these enormous figures, anyone would risk 
starting a war?”* 

Such simple-mindedness on the part of the bourgeois 
economists is not surprising; moreover, it is in their interest 
to pretend to be so nafve and to talk “seriously” about peace 
under imperialism. But what remains of Kautsky’s Marxism, 
when, in 1914, 1915 and 1916, he takes up the same bour¬ 
geois-reformist point of view and affirms that “everybody is 
agreed” (imperialists, pseudo-Socialists and social-pacifists) 
on the matter of peace? Instead of an analysis of imperialism 
and an exposure of the depths of its contradictions, we have 
nothing but a reformist “pious wish” to wave them aside, 
to evade them. 

Here is a sample of Kautsky’s economic criticism of im¬ 
perialism. He takes the statistics of the British export and 
import trade with Egypt for 1872 and 1912; it transpires that 
this export and import trade has grown more slowly than 
British foreign trade as la whole. From this Kautsl^ con¬ 
cludes that “we have no reason to suppose that without 
military occupation the growth of British trade with Egypt 
would have been less, simply as’ a result of the mere oper¬ 
ation of economic factors.” “The urge of capital to expand... 

* Bulletin de I'lnstitut International de Statistique, T. XIX, livr. II, 
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can be best promoted, not by the violent methods of im¬ 
perialism, but by peaceful democracy.”* 

This argument of Kautsky’s, which is repeated in every 
key by his Russian armour-bearer ( and Russian shielder of 
the social-chauvinists), Mr. Spectator, constitutes the basis 
of K^utskian critique of imperialism, and that is why we 
must deal with it in greater detail. We will begin with a 
quotation from Hilferding, whose conclusions Kautsky on 
many occasions, and notably in April 1915, has declar^ to 
have been ‘‘unanimously adopted by all socialist theoreti¬ 
cians.” 

‘‘It is not the business of the proletariat,” writes Hilfer¬ 
ding, “to contrast the more progressive capitalist policy with 
that of the now bygone era of free trade and of hostility 
towards the state. The reply of the proletariat to the econom¬ 
ic policy of finance capital, to imperialilsm, cannot be free 
trade, but socialism. The aim of proletarian policy cannot 
now be the ideal of restoring free competition—which has 
now become a reactionary ideal—but the complete elimina¬ 
tion of competition by the abolition of capitalism.”** 
Kautsk 7 broke with Marxism by advocating in the epoch 
of finance capital a ‘‘reactionary ideal,” “peaceful democra¬ 
cy,” “the mere operation of economic factors,” for objective¬ 
ly this ideial drags us back from monopoly to non-monop¬ 
olist capitalism, and is a reformist swindle. 

Trade with Egypt (or with any other colony or semi¬ 
colony) “would have grown more” without military occupa¬ 
tion, without imperialism and without finance capital. What 
does this mean? That capitalism would have developed 
more rapidly if free competition had not been restricted by 
monopolies in general, or by the “connections,” yoke (i.e., 
also the monopoly) of finance capital, or by the monopolist 
possession of colonies by certain countries? 

* Kautsky, Nationalstaat, imperialisHscher Staai und Staatenbund, 
Nfimberg 1915, pp. 72 and 70 

** Finance Capital, p. 567. 
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Kautsky’s argument can have no other meaning; and this 
“meaning” is meaningless. Let us assume that free competi¬ 
tion, without any sort of monopoly, would have developed 
capitalism and trade more rrapidly. But the more rapidly 
trade and capitalism develop, the greater is the concentra¬ 
tion of production and capital which gives rise to monopoly. 
And monopolies have already arisen—^precisely out of 
free competition! Even if monopolies have now b^un to 
retard progress, it is not an argument in favour of free com¬ 
petition, which has become impossible after it has given 
rise to monopoly. 

Whiche\'er way one turns Kautsky’s argument, one will 
find nothing in it except reaction and bourgeois reformism. 

Even if we correct this argument and say, as Spectator 
says, that the trade of the British colonies with England is 
now developing more slowly than their trade with other 
countries, it does not save Kautsky; for it is also m<Miop- 
oly, also imperialism, that is beating Great Britain, only 
it is tlie monopoly and imperialism of another country 
(America, Germany). It is known that the cartels have 
^ven rise to a new and peculiar form of protective tariffs, 
i.e., goods suitable for export are protected (Engels noted 
this in Vol. Ill of Capital). It is known, too, that the cartels 
and finance capital have a system peculiar to themselves, 
that of “exporting goods at cut-rate prices,” or “dumping,” 
as the English call it: within a given country the cartel sells 
its goods at high monopoly prices, but sells them abroad at 
a much lower price to undercut the competitor, to enlarge 
its own production to the utmost, etc. If Germany’s trade 
with the British colonies is developing more rapidly than 
Great Britain’s, it only proves that Geiman imperialism is 
younger, stronger and better organized than British im¬ 
perialism, is superior to it; but it by no means proves the 
“superiority” of free trade, for it is not a fight between free 
trade and protection and colonial dependence, but between 
two rival imperialisms, two monopolies, two groups of 
finance capital. The superiority of German imperialism over 
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British imperialism is more potent than the wall of colonial 
frontiers or of protective tariffs: to use this as an “argu¬ 
ment” in favour of free trade and “peaceful democracy" is 
banal, it means forgetting the essentiai features and charac¬ 
teristics of imperialism, substituting petty-bourgeois re¬ 
formism for Marxism. 

It is interesting to note that even the bourgeois economist, 
A. Lansburgh, whose criticism of imperialism is as petty- 
bourgeois as Kautsky’s, nex^ertheless got cioser to a more 
scientific study of trade statistics. He did not compare only 
one country, chosen at random, and only a colony with the 
other countries; he examined the export trade of an imperi¬ 
alist country 1) with countries which are financially depend¬ 
ent upon it, which borrow money from it; and 2) with 
countries which are financially independent. He obtained 
the following results: 


Export Trade of Germany 
(million marks) 




1889 

1908 

Per cent 
Increase 


Rumania. 

48.2 

70.8 

47 \ 

To Countries 

Portugal. 

19.0 

82.8 

nn 

Financially 

Argentina .... 

GO. 7 

147.0 

143 

Dependent 

Brazil. 

48.7 

84.5 

73 JT 

on Germany 

Chile. 

23.3 

52.4 

Si>9( 


Turkey. 

29.9 

64.0 

mx 


r<rfa/. 

234.8 

451.5 

92% 


Great Britain . . 

651.8 

997.4 


To Countries 

France . 

210.2 

437.9 


Financially 

Belgium. 

187.2 

322.8 

1^% 

Independent 

Switzerland . . . 

377.4 

401.1 

12-<% 

of Germany 

Australia .... 

21.2 

G4.5 

205*/o 


i Dutch East Indies 

8.8 

40.7 

363X 


Total . 

1,206.6 

2,264.4 

87% 
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Lansburgh did not draw conclusions and therefore, 
strangely enough, failed to observe that if the figures prove 
anything at all, they prove that he is wrong, for the exports 
to countries financially dependent on Germany have grown 
more rapidly, if only slightly, than those to the countries 
which are financially independent. (We emphasize the “if,” 
for Lansburgh’s figures are far from complete.) 

Tracing the connection between exports and loans, Lans¬ 
burgh writes: 

“In 1890-91, a Rumanian loan was floated through the 
German banks, which had already in previous years made 
advances on this loan. It was used chiefly to purchase rail¬ 
way materials in Germany. In 1891 German exports to 
Rumania amounted to 55,000,000 marks. The following year 
they dropped to 39,400,000 marks and, with fluctuations, to 
25,400,000 in 1900. Only in very recent years have they 
regained the level of 1891, thanks to two new loans. 

“German exports to Portugal rose, following the loans 
of 1888-89, to 21,100,000 (1890); then, in the two following 
years, they dropped to 16,200,000 and 7,400,000, and re¬ 
gained their former level only in 1903. 

“The figures of German trade with Argentina are still 
more striking. Following the loans floated in 1888 and 1890, 
German exports to Argentina reached, in 1889, 60,700,000 
marks. Two years later they only reached 18,600,000 marks, 
less than one-third of the previous figure. It was not until 
1901 that they regained and surpassed the level of 1889, 
and then only as a result of new loans floated by the state 
and by municipalities, with advances to build power stations, 
and with other credit operations. 

“Exports to Chile, as a consequence of the loan of 1889, 
rose to 45,200,000 marks (in 1892), and a year later dro]^d 
to 22,500,000 marks. A new Chilean loan floated by the 
German banks in 1906 was followed by a rise of exports 
to 84,700,000 marks in 1907, only to fall again to 52,400,000 
marks in 1908.”* 

* Die Bank, 1909, 2, p. 819 et seq. 
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From ithese facts Lansburgh draws the amusing petty- 
bourgeois moral of how unstable and irregular export trai^ 
is when it is bound up with loans, how bad it is to invest 
capital abroad instead of "naturally” and “harmoniously” 
developing home industry, how “costly” are the millions in 
backsheesh that Krupp has to pay in floating foreigpi loans, 
etc. But the facts tell us clearly: the increase in exports is 
precisely connected with the swindling tricks of finance 
capital, which is not concerned with bourgeois morality, but 
with skinning the ox twice—first it pockets the profits 
from the loan; then it pockets other profits from the same 
loan which the borrower uses to make purchases from 
Krupp, or to purchase railway material from the Steel Syndi¬ 
cate, etc. 

We repeat that we do not by any means consider Lans- 
burgh’s figures to be perfect; but we had to quote them 
because they are more scientific than Kautsky’s and Spec¬ 
tator’s, and because Lansburgh showed the correct way to 
approach the question. In discussing the significance of 
finance capital in regard to exports, etc., one must be able 
to single out the connection of exports especially and solely 
with the tricks of the financiers, especially and solely with 
the sale of goods by cartels, etc. Simply to compare colonies 
with non-colonies, one imperialism with another imperial¬ 
ism, one semi-colony or colony (Egypt) with all other 
countries, is to evade and to obscure the y&ry essence of 
the question. 

Kautsky’s theoretical critique of imperialism has nothing 
in common with Marxism and serves only as a preamble 
to propaganda for peace and unity with the opportunists 
and the social-chauvinists, precisely for the reason that 
H evades and obscures the very profound and fundamen¬ 
tal contradictions of imperialism: the contradictions be¬ 
tween monopoly and free competition which exists side by 
side with it, between the gigiantic “operations” (and gigan¬ 
tic profits) of finance capital and “honest” trade in the free 
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maricet, the contradiction between cartels and trusts, on the 
one hand, and non-cartel ized industry, on the other, etc. 

The notorious theory of “ultraimperialism,” invented by 
Kautsky, is just las reactionary. Compare his arguments 
on this subject in 1915 with Hobson’s arguments in 1902. 

Kautsky: “... Cannot the present imperialist policy be 
supplanted by a new, ultraimperialist policy, which will in¬ 
troduce the joint exploitation of the world by internationally 
united finance capital in place of the mutual rivalries of 
national finance capitals? Such a new phase of capitalism 
is at any rate conceivable. Can it be achieved? Sufficient 
premises are still lacking to enable us to answer this ques¬ 
tion.”* 

•Hobson: “Christendom thus laid out in a few great 
federal empires, each with a retinue of uncivilized depend¬ 
encies, seems to many the most legitimate development of 
present tendencies, and one which would offer the best hope 
of permanent >peace on an assured basis of inter-imperial¬ 
ism.” 

Kautsky called ultraimperialism or superimperialism what 
Hobson, thirteen years earlier, described as interimperial¬ 
ism. Except for coining a new and clever catchword, replac¬ 
ing one Latin prefix by another, the only progress Kautsky 
has made in the sphere of “scientific” thought is that he 
gave out as Marxism what Hobson, in effect, described 
as the cant of English parsons. After the Angio-Boer 
War it was quite natural for this highly honourable caste 
to exert their main efforts to console the British middle 
class aiKi the workers who had lost many of their relatives 
on the battlefields of South Africa and who w^ obliged 
to pay higher taxes in order to guarantee still higher pr<^ts 
for the British financiers. And what better consolation could 
there be than the theory that imperialism is not so bad; that 
H stands close to inter- (or ultra-) imperialism, which can 
ensure permanent peace? No matW what the good Inten- 
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tions of the English parsons, or of sentimenital Kautsky, 
may have been, the only objective, i.e., real, social signifi¬ 
cance Kautsky’s “theory” can have, is: la most reactionary 
method of consoling the masses with hopes of permanent 
peace being possible under capitalism, by distracting their 
attention from the sharp antagonisms and acute problems 
of the present times, and directing it towards illusory pros¬ 
pects of an imaginary “ultraimperialism” of the future. 
Deception of the masses—there is nothing but this in Kaut¬ 
sky’s “Marxian” theory. 

Indeed, it is enough to compare well-known and indis¬ 
putable facts to become convinced of the utter falsity of 
the prospects which Kautsky tries to conjure up before the 
German workers (and the workers of all lands). Let us 
consider India, Indo-China and China. It is known that 
these three colonial and semi-colonial countries, with a popu¬ 
lation of six to seven hundred million, are subjected to the 
exploitation of the finance capital of several imperialist 
powers: Great Britain, France, Japan, the U.S.A., etc. Let 
us assume that these imperialist countries form alliances 
against one another in order to protect or enlarge their 
possessions, their interests and their “spheres of influence” 
in these Asiatic states; these alliances will be “inter- 
imperialist,” or “ultraimperialist” alliances. Let us assume 
that all the imperialist countries conclude an alliance for 
the “peaceful” division of these parts of Asia; this alliance 
would be an alliance of “internationally united finance cap¬ 
ital.” There are actual examples of alliances of this kind 
in the history of the twentieth century, for instance, the 
attitude of the powers to China, We ask, is it “conceivable,” 
assuming that the capitalist system remains intact—and 
this is precisely the assumption that Kautsky does make— 
that such alliances would be more than temporary, that they 
would eliminate friction, conflicts and struggle in every 
possible form? 

It is sufficient to state this question clearly to make it 
impossible for any reply to be given other than in the nega- 
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tive; for any other basis under capitalism for the division 
of spheres of influence, of interests, of colonies, etc., than a 
calculation of the strength of the participants in the divi¬ 
sion, their general economic, financial, military strength, 
etc., is mconceivable. And the strength of these participants 
in the division does not change to an equal degree, for the 
even devetopment of different undertakings, trusts, branches 
of industry, or countries is impossible under capitalism. 
Half a century ago Germany was a miserable, insignificant 
country, as far as her capitalist strength was concerned, 
compared with the strength of England at that time; Japan 
was the same compared with Russia. Is it “conceivable” 
that in ten or twenty years’ time the relative strength of the 
imperialist powers will have remained unchanged? 
Absolutely inconceivable. 

Therefore, in the realities of the capitalist system, and not 
in the banal philistine fantasies of English parsons, or of 
the German “Marxist,” Kautsky, “interimperialist” or 
“ultraimperialist” alliances, no matter what form they may 
assume, whether of one imperialist coalition against 
another, or of a general alliance embracing all the imperial¬ 
ist powers, are mevitably nothing more than a “truce” in 
periods between wars. Peaceful alliances prepare the ground 
for wars, and in their turn grow out of wars; the one condi¬ 
tions the other, giving rise to alternating forms of peaceful 
and non-peaceful struggle out of one and the same basis of 
imperialist connections and relations within world eco¬ 
nomics and world politics. But in order to pacify the work¬ 
ers and to reconcile them with the social-chauvinists who 
have deserted to the side of the bourgeoisie, wise Kautsky 
separates one link of a single chain from the other, 
separates the present peaceful (and ultraimperialist, nay, 
ultra-ultraimperialist) alliance of all the powers for the 
“pacification” of China (remember the suppression of the 
Boxer Rebellion) from the non-peaceful conflict of tomorrow, 
which will prepare the ground for another “peaceful,” gen¬ 
eral alliance for the partition, say, of Turkey, on the day 
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after tomorrow, etc., etc. Instead of showing the living 
connection between periods of imperialist peace and pwiods 
of imperiaiist war, Kautsky presents the workers with a 
iifeless abstraction in order to reconciie them to their life¬ 
less leaders. 

An American writer. Hill, in his A History of the 
Diplomacy in the International Development of Europe 
notes in his preface the following periods in the recent 
history of diplomacy: 1) the era of revolution; 2) the con¬ 
stitutional movement: 3) the present era of “commercial 
imperialism.”* Another writer divides the history of Great 
Britain’s “world policy” since 1870 into four periods: 1) the 
first Asiatic period (that of the struggle against Russia’s 
advance in Central Asia towards India); 2) the African 
period (approximately 1885-1902)—that of the struggle 
against France for the partition of Afrfca (the “Fashoda in- 
cident”« of 1898 which brought her within a hair’s breadth 
of war with France); 3) the second Asiatic period (alliance 
with Japan against Russia), and 4) the “European” period, 
chiefly anti-German.** “Thie political skirmishes of outposts 
take place in the financial field,” wrote the banker, Riesser, 
in 1905, in showing how French finance capital operating in 
Italy was preparing the way for a political alliance of these 
countries, and how a conflict was developing between Ger¬ 
many and Great Britain over Persia, between ail the 
European capitalists over Chinese loans, etc. Behold the 
living reality of peaceful “ultraimperialist” alliances in 
their inseverable connection with ordinary imperiaiist 
conflicts. 

Kautsky’s obscuring of the deepest contradictions of 
imperialism, which inevitably becomes the embellishment of 
imperialism, leaves its traces in this writer’s criticism of 
the political features of imperialism. Imperiaiism is the 


• David Jayne Hill, A History of the Diplomacy bt the trUernatioiud 
Development of Europe, Vol. I, p X. 

** Schilder, op. clt., p. 178 
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epoch of finance capital and of monopolies, which introduce 
everywhere the striving for domination, not for freedom. 
The result of these tendencies is reaction all along the line, 
whatever the political system, and an extreme intensifica¬ 
tion of existing antagonisms in this domain lalso. Partic¬ 
ularly intensified become the yoke of national oppression 
and the striving for annexations, i.e., the violation of 
national independence (for annexation is nothing but the 
violation of the right of nations to self-determination). 
Hilferding rightly notes the connection between imperial¬ 
ism and the intensification of national oppression. “In the 
newly opened up countries,” he writes, “the capital imported 
into them intensifies antagonisms and excites against the 
intruders the constantly growing resistance of the peoples 
who are awakening to national consciousness; this resist¬ 
ance can easily develop into dangerous measures against 
foreign capital. The old social relations become completely 
revolutionized, the age-long agrarian isolation of ‘nations 
without history’ is destroyed and they are drawn into the 
capitalist whirlpool. Capitalism itself gradually provides 
the subjugated with the means and resources for their 
emancipation and they set out to achieve the goal which 
once seemed highest to the European nations: the creation 
of a united national stiate as a means to economic and 
cultural freedom. This movement for national independence 
threatens European capital in its most valuable and most 
promising fields of exploitation, and European capital can 
maintain its domination only by continually increasing its 
military forces.”* 

To this must be added that it is not only in newly opened 
up countries, but also in the old, that imperialism is leading 
to annexation, to increased national oppression, and, con¬ 
sequently, also to increasing resistance. While objeoting 
to the intensification of political reaction by imperialism, 
Kautsky leaves in the shade a question that has become 


* Finance Capital, p. 487. 



particularly urgent, viz., the impossibility of unity with the 
opportunists in the epoch of imperialism. While objecting 
to annexations, he presents his objections in a form that is 
most acceptable and least offensive to the opportunists. He 
addresses himself to a German audience, yet he obscures 
the most topical and important point, for instance, the an¬ 
nexation of Alsace-Lorraine by Germany. In order to ap¬ 
praise this “mental aberration’’ of Kautsky’s we will take 
the following example. Let us suppose that a Japanese 
is condemning the annexation of the Philippines by the 
Americans. The question is; will many believe that lie is 
doing so because he has a horror of annexations as such, 
and not because he himself has a desire to annex the 
Philippines? And shall we not be constrained to admit that 
the “fight” the Japanese is waging against annexations 
can be regarded as being sincere and politically honest 
only if he fights against the annexation of Korea by Japan, 
and urges freedom for Korea to secede from Japan? 

Kautsk>’’s theoretical analysis of imperialLsm, as well as 
his economic and political criticism of imperialism, are per¬ 
meated through and through with a spirit, absolutely irrec¬ 
oncilable with Marxism, of obscuring and glossing over 
the fundamental contradictions of imperialism and with a 
striving to preserv'e at all costs the crumbling unity with 
opportunism in the European working-class movement. 


Written in January-June 19i6 

Published as a separate pamphlet 
in Petrograd, April 1917 
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THE JUNIUS PAMPHLET 
(Excerpts) 

The first of Junius’s erroneous propositions is embodied 
in the fifth thesis of the International Group*®.... “National 
wars are no longer possible in the epoch (era) of this un¬ 
bridled imperialism. National interests serve only as an in¬ 
strument of deception, in order to place the labouring 
masses at the service of their mortal enemy; imperialism.” 
... The beginning of the fifth thesis, which concludes with 
the above statement, discusses the nature of the present war 
as an imperialist war. It may be that this negation of 
national w'ars generally is either an omission, or an ac¬ 
cidental overstatement in emphasizing the perfectly correct 
idea that the present war is an imperialist war, not a 
national war. This mistake must be examined, for various 
Social-Democrats, in view of the prevalent assertions that 
the present war is a national war, have likewise mistakenly 
denied the possibility of any national war. 

Junius is perfectly right in emphasizing the decisive in¬ 
fluence of the “imperialist line-up” in the present war. in 
maintaining that behind Serbia stands Russia, “behind 
Serbian nationalism stands Russian imperialism,” and that 
the participation of, say, Holland in the war would likewise 
be imperialist, for, first, Holland would be defending her 
colonies and, second, would be allied with one of the 
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imperialist coalitions. That is irrefutable in respect to the 
present war. And when Junius stresses what for him is most 
important, namely, the struggle against the “phantom of 
national war,” “which at present pervades Social-Demo¬ 
cratic policy” (p. 81), then it must be admitted that his 
views are both correct and fully to the point. 

The only mistake, however, would be to exaggerate this 
truth, to depart from the Marxist requirement of concrete¬ 
ness, to appiy the appraisal of this war to ali wars pos¬ 
sible under imperialism, to overlook the national move¬ 
ments against imperialism. The sole argument in defence of 
the thesis “there can be no more national wars” is that the 
world has been divided among a small group of “Great” 
imperialist Powers and for that reason any war, even if 
it starts as a national war, is transformed into an impe¬ 
rialist war involving the interests of one of the imperialist 
powers or coalitions (Junius, p. 81). 

The fallacy of this argument is obvious. That all dividing 
lines, both in nature and society, are conventional and 
dynamic, and that every phenomenon might, under certain 
conditions, be transformed into its opposite, is, of course, 
a basic proposition of Marxist dialectics. A national war 
might be transformed into an imperialist war and vice 
versa. Here is an example; the wars of the Great French 
Revolution began as national wars and indeed were nation¬ 
al wars. They were revolutionary wars—the defence of 
the great revolution against a coalition of counter-revolu¬ 
tionary monarchies. But when Napoleon founded the French 
Empire and subjugated a number of big, viable and long- 
established national European states, these national wars 
became imperialist wars and in turn led to wars of national 
liberation against Napoleonic imperialism. 

Only a sophist can disregard the difference between an 
imperialist and a national war on the grounds that one 
might develop into the other. Not infrequently have dia¬ 
lectics served—and the history of Greek philosophy is an 
example—as a bridge to sophistry. But we remain dialec- 



ticians and we combat sophistry not by denying the pos¬ 
sibility ol all transformations in general, but by analyzing 
the given phenomenon in its concrete setting and develop¬ 
ment. 

Transformation of the present imperialist war of 1914-16 
into a national war is highly improbable, for the class that 
represents progressive development is the proletariat which 
is objectively striving to transform it into a dvil war 
against the bourgeoisie. Also this: there is no very con¬ 
siderable difference between the forces of the two coali¬ 
tions, and international finance capital has created a reac¬ 
tionary bourgeoisie everywhere. But such a transformation 
should not be proclaimed impossible: if the European pro¬ 
letariat remains Impotent for tw<Mity years, say; if the pres¬ 
ent war ends in victories like Napoleon’s and in the sub¬ 
jugation of a number of viable national states; if the transi¬ 
tion to socialism of non-European imperialism (primarily 
Japanese and American) is also held up for twenty years by 
a war between these two countries, for example, then a 
great national war in Europe w'ould be possible. It would 
hurl Europe back several decades. That is improbable. But 
not impossible, for it is undiaiectical, unscientific and the¬ 
oretically wrong to regard the course of world history as 
smooth and always in a forward direction, wHhout occa¬ 
sional gigantic leaps back. 

Further. National wars waged by colonies and semi¬ 
colonies in the hnperiaiist era are not only probable but 
inevitable. About 1,000 million people, or over half of the 
world’s population, live in the colonies and semi-colonies 
(China, Turkey, Persia). The national-liberation movements 
there are either already very strong, or are growing and 
maturing. Ev'Wy war is the continuation of politics by other 
means. The continuation of national-iiberatkm politics in 
tile colonies will inevitably take the form of national wars 
against imperialism. Such wars might lead to an imperialist 
war of the present “Great” imperialist Powers, but on the 
otho* hand they might not. It wiil depend on many factors. 



Example: Britain and France fought the Seven Years’ 
War for the possession of colonies. In other words, they 
waged an imperiaiist war (which is possible on the basis of 
slavery and primitive capitalism as well as on the basis of 
modem highly developed capitalism). France suffered de¬ 
feat and lost part of her colonies. Several years later there 
began the national-liberation war of the North American 
states against Britain. France and Spain, then in posses¬ 
sion of some parts of the present United States, concluded 
a friendship treaty with the states in rebellion against 
England. This they did out of hostility to England, i.e., out 
of their own imperiaiist interests. French troops fought the 
English at the side of the American forces. What we have 
here is a national-liberation war in which imperialist 
rivalry is an auxiliary element, one that has no serious im¬ 
portance. This is the very opposite to what we see in the 
war of 1914-16 (the national element in the Austro-Serbian 
War is of no serious importance compared with the ait- 
determining element of imperialist rivalry). It would 
be absurd, therefore, to apply the concept imperial¬ 
ism indiscriminately and conclude that national wars are 
"impossible.” A national-liberation war, waged, for example, 
bjf an alliance of Persia, India and China against one or 
more of the imperialist powers, is both possible and prob¬ 
able, for it would follow from the national-liberation move¬ 
ments in these countries. The transformation of such a war 
into an imperiaiist war between the present-day imperial¬ 
ist powers would depend upon very many concrete factors, 
the emergence of which it would be ridiculous to guarantee. 

Third, even in Europe national wars in the imperialist 
era cannot be regarded as impossible. The “epoch of impe¬ 
rialism” made the present war an imperialist one and it 
inevitably engenders new imperialist wars (until the 
triumph of socialism). This “epoch” has made the policies 
of the present Great Powers thoroughly imperialist, but it 
by no means precludes national wars on the part of, say, 
small (annexed or nationally-oppressed) countries against 
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the imperialist powers, just as it does not preclude large- 
scale national movements in Eastern Europe. Junius takes 
a very sane view of Austria, for example, giving due con¬ 
sideration not only to “eciwiomic” factors, but to the peculiar 
political factors. He notes “Austria’s intrinsic lack of cohe¬ 
sion” and recognizes that the “Hapsburg monarchy is not 
the political organization of a bourgeois state, but only a 
loose syndicate of several cliques of social parasites,” and 
that “liquidation of Austria-Hungary is, from the historical 
standpoint, only the continuation of the disintegration of 
Turkey and, at the same time, a requirement of the histori¬ 
cal process of development.” Much the same applies to some 
of the Balkan countries and Russia. And if the “Great" 
Powers are exhausted in the present war, or if the revolu¬ 
tion in Russia triumphs, national wars and, what is more, 
victorious national wars, are quite within the realm of pos¬ 
sibility. Practical intervention by the imperialist powers is 
not feasible under all conditions. As to the superficial view 
that the war of a small state against a giant is hopeless, it 
should be observed that even a hopeless war is a war just 
the same. Besides, certain factors operating within the 
“giant” countries—-the outbreak of revolution, for example 
—can turn a "hoj^less” war into a very “hopeful” one. 

We have dwelt in detail on the erroneous proposition that 
“there can be no more national wars” not only because it 
is patently erroneous from the theoretical point of view—it 
would certainly be very lamentable if the “Left” were to 
reveal a light-hearted attitude to Marxist theory at a time 
when the formation of the Third International is possible 
only on the basis of unvulgarized Marxism. But the mistake 
is very harrnfui also from the standpoint of practical poli¬ 
tics, for it gives rise to the absurd propaganda of “disarma¬ 
ment, ’ since it is alleged that there can be no wars except 
reactionary wars. It also gives rise to the even more 
ludicrous and downright reactionary attitude of indifference 
to national movements. And such an attitude becomes 
chauvinism when members of the “great" European nations. 
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the nations, that is, which oppress the mass of small and 
colonial peoples, ^lare with a pseudo-scientific air: 
“there can be no more national wars”! National wars 
against the imperialist powers are not only possible and 
probable; they are inevitable, progressive and revolutionary, 
though of course, to be successful they require either the 
concerted effort of huge numbers of people in the oppressed 
countries (hundreds of millions in our example of India 
and China), or a particularly favourable conjuncture of in¬ 
ternational conditions (e.g., the fact that the imperialist 
powers cannot interfere, being paralyzed by exhaustion, by 
war, by their antagonisms, etc.), or the simultaneous upris¬ 
ing of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie in one of the 
big powers (this latter eventuality holds first place as the 
most desirable and favourable for the victory of the pro¬ 
letariat). 

It would be unjust, however, to accuse Junius of in¬ 
difference to national movements. At any rate, he remarks 
that among the sins of the Social-Democratic parliamen¬ 
tary group was its silence on the death sentence passed on 
a native leader in the Gameroons on charges of “treason” 
(evidently he attempted to organize an uprising against the 
war). Elsewhere Junius especially emphasizes (for the bene¬ 
fit of Messrs, the Legiens, Lensches and the other scoundrels 
who are still listed as “Social-Democrats”) that colonial 
peoples must be r^arded as nations along with all the 
others. Junius clearly and explicitly states: “socialism rec¬ 
ognizes the right of every nation to indepoidence tand free¬ 
dom, to independent mastery of its destinies”; “interna¬ 
tional socialism recognizes the right of free, independent 
and equal nations, but only socialism can create such 
nations, and only it can realize the right of nations to self- 
detennination. And this socialist slogan,” Junius justly re¬ 
marks, “serves, like all other socialist slogans, not to justify 
the existing order of things, but to indicate the way for¬ 
ward, and to stimulate the proletariat in its active revolu¬ 
tionary policy of transformation" (pp, 77-78). It would be 
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a grave mistake indeed to beiieve that all the German Left 
Social-Democrats have succumbed to the narrow-minded¬ 
ness and caricature of Marxism now espoused by certain 
Dutch and Polish Social-Democrats who deny the right of 
nations to self-determination even under socialism. But the 
specific. Dutch-Polish, roots of this mistake we shall discuss 
elsewhere. 


Written in July 1916 Vol 22, pp. 294-99 

Published in October 1916 
In Sbornik Sotsial-Demokrata, 

No. 1 

Signed: N. Lenin 



DISCUSSION ON SELF-DETERMINATION SUMMED UP 

(Excerpts) 

9. ENGELS'S LETTER TO KAUTSKY 

In his pamphlet Socialism and Colonial Politics (Berlin, 
1907), Kautsky, who was then still a Marxist, published a 
letter written to him by Engels, dated September 12, 1882, 
which is extremely interesting in relation to the question 
under discussion. Here is the principal part of that letter. 

.. In my opinion the colonies proper, i.e., the countries 
occupied by a European population—Canada, the Cape, 
Australia—will all become independent; on the other hand, 
the countries inhabited by a native population, which are 
simply subjugated—India, Algeria, the Dutch, Portuguese 
and Spanish possessions—must be taken over for the time 
being by the proletariat and led as rapidly as possible 
towards independence. How this process will develop is 
difficult to say. India will perhaps, indeed very probably, 
make a revolution, and as a proletariat in process of self¬ 
emancipation cannot conduct any colonial wars, it would 
have to be allowed to run its course; it would not pass off 
without all sorts of destruction, of course, but that sort of 
thing is inseparable from all revolutions. The same might 
also take place elsewhere, e.g., in Algeria and Egypt, and 
would certainly be the best thing for us. We shall have 
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enough to do at home. Once Europe and North Amerioa 
are reorganized, that will furnish such colossal power and 
such an example that the semi-civilized countries will of 
themselves follow in their wake; economic needs, if any¬ 
thing, will see to that. But as to what social and political 
phases these countries will then have to pass through before 
they litewise arrive at socialist organization, 1 think we 
today can advance only ratlier idle hypotheses. One thing 
alone is certain: the victorious proletariat can force no bless¬ 
ings of any kind upon any foreign nation without under¬ 
mining its own victory by so doing. Which of course by no 
means excludes defensive wars of various kinds....” 

Engels by no means supposes that “economics” will of 
itself and directly remove all difficulties. An economic revo¬ 
lution will be a stimulus to all peoples to strive for social¬ 
ism; but at the same time revolutions—against the socialist 
state—and wars are possible. .Politics will inevitably adapt 
itself to economics, but not immediately and smoothly, not 
simply, not directly. Engels mentions as “certain” only one, 
absolutely internationalist, principle, which he applies to 
all “foreign nations,” i.e., not to colonial nations only: to 
force ble.ssings upon them would mean to undermine the 
victory of tlie proletariat. 

The proletariat will not become holy and immune from 
errors and weaknesses merely by virtue of the fact that it 
has carried out the social revolution. But possible errors 
(and selfish interest—attempts to ride on the back of others) 
will inevitably cause it to appreciate this truth. 

We Zimmerw'ald Leftss» are all convinced of what Kaut- 
sky, for example, was also convinced of before his desertion 
in 1914 from Marxism to the defence of chauvinism, namely, 
that the socialist revolution is quite possible in the very near 
future—“any day,” as Kautsky himself once put it. National 
antipathies will not disappear so quickly; the hatred—and 
perfectly legitimate hatred—of an oppressed nation for its 
oppressor will continue for a while; it will evaporate only 
after the victory of socialism and after the final establish- 
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ment of completely democratic relations amon^: nations. If 
we desire to be faithful to socialism we must educate the 
masses in the spirit of internationalism now, which is im¬ 
possible in oppressing nations without advocating freedom 
of secession for oppressed nations. 


10. TIIE IRISH REBELLION OF 1916 

Our theses were written before this rebellion broke out, 
a rebellion which must serve as material for testing our 
theoretical views. 

The views of the opponents of self-determination lead to 
the conclusion that the vitality of small nations oppressed 
by imperialism has already b^n sapped, that they cannot 
play any role against imperialism, that support of their 
purely national aspirations will lead to nothing, etc. The im¬ 
perialist war of 1914-16 has provided facts which refute 
such conclusions. 

The war proved to be an epoch of crisis for the West- 
European nations, for imperialism as a whole. Every crisis 
casts off the conventional, it tears away outer wrappings, 
sweeps away the obsolete and reveals the deeper springs 
and forces. What has it revealed from the standpoint of the 
movement of oppressed nations? In the colonies there has 
been a series of attempts at rebellion, which of course the 
oppressing nations did all they could to hide by means of 
the military censorship. Nevertheless, it is known that in 
Singapore the English brutally suppressed a mutiny among 
their Indian troops; that there were attempts at rebellion 
in French Annam (see Nashe Slooo) and in the German 
Cameroons (see Junius’s pamphlet); that in Europe, on the 
one hand, there was a rebellion in Ireland, which the “free¬ 
dom-loving” English, who did not dare to extend conscrip¬ 
tion to Ireland, suppressed by executions, and, on the other, 
the Austrian Government sentenced to death the d^uties 
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of the Czech Diet “for treason,” and shot whole Czech 
regiments for the same “crime.” 

This list is far from complete, of course. Nevertheless, it 
proves that, owing to the crisis of imperialism, the flames 
of national revolt burst out both in the colonies (utd in 
Europe, that national sympathies and antipathies have 
manifested themselves in spite of Draconic threats and 
measures of repression. And yet the crisis of imperialism 
has far from reached the highest point of its development: 
the power of the imperialist bourgeoisie has not yet been 
undermined (a war of “exhaustion” may bring that about, 
but it has not been brought about yet); the proletarian 
movements in the imperialist countries are still very feeble. 
What will happen when the war has caused complete ex¬ 
haustion, or when, in at least one state, the power of the 
bourgeoisie is shaken under the blows of proletarian 
struggle, as was the power of tsarism in 1905? 

In Berner Tagwacht, the organ of the Zimmerwaldists, 
including some of the Lefts, an article on the Irish rebel¬ 
lion appeared in the issue of May 9, 1916, entitled “Their 
Goose Is Cooked” and signed with the initials K. R. In this 
article the Irish rebellion was declared to be nothing more 
or less than a “putsch,” for, the author argues, “the Irish 
question was an agrarian question,” the peasants had been 
appeased by reforms and the nationalist movement remained 
only as a “purely urban petty-bourgeois movement which, 
notwithstanding the sensation it caused, had not much 
social backing.” 

It is not surprising that this monstrously doctrinaire and 
pedantic opinion coincides with the opinion of a Russian 
national-liberal Cadet, Mr. A. Kulisher {Reck, No. 102, 
April 15, 1916), who also dubbed the rd)ellion “the Dt^lin 
putsch.” 

It is to be hoped that, in accordance with the adage, “it’s 
an ill wind that blows nobody any good,” many comrades, 
who fail to realize the morass they are sinking into by re¬ 
pudiating “self-determination” and by treating the national 
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movements of small nations with disdain, will have their 
eyes opened by the fact that the opinion of a representative 
©■f the imperialist bourgeoisie and that of a Social-Demo¬ 
crat “accidentally” coincide!! 

The term “putsch,” in the scientific sense of the word, 
may be employed only when the attempt at insurrection has 
revealed nothing but a circle of conspirators or stupid 
maniacs, and has aroused no sympathy among the masses. 
The centuries-old Irish national movement, having passed 
through various stages and combinations of class interests, 
expressed itself, among otlier things, in a mass Irish 
National Congress in America {yorwarls, March 20, 1916) 
which passed a resolution calling for Irish independence— 
it expressed itself in street fighting conducted by a section 
of the urban petty bourgeoisie and a section of the workers 
after a long period of mass agitation, demonstrations, sup¬ 
pression of papers, etc. Whoever calls such an uprising a 
“putsch” is either a hardened reactionary, or a doctrinaire 
hopelessly incapable of picturing to himself a social revolu¬ 
tion as a living phenomenon. 

To imagine that social revolution is conceivable without 
revolts by small nations in the colonies and in Europe, 
without the revolutionary outbursts of a section of the petty 
bourgeoisie with all its prejudices, without a movement of 
politically non-conscious proletarian and semi-proletarian 
masses against oppression by the landlords, the church, 
the monarchy, against national oppression, etc.—to imagine 
that means repudiating social revolution. Only those who 
imagine that in one place an army will line up and say, 
“We are for socialism,” and in another place another army 
will say, “We are for imperialism,” and that this will be 
the social revolution—only those who hold such a ridicu¬ 
lously pedantic opinion, could vilify the Irish rebellion by 
calling it a “putsch.” 

Whoever expects a “pure” social revolution will never live 
to see it. Such a person pays lip-service to revolution with¬ 
out understanding what revolution is. 
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The Russian revolution of 1905 was a bourgeois-demo¬ 
cratic revolution. It consisted of a series of battles in which 
all the discontented classes, groups and elements of the 
population participated. Among these there were masses 
imbued with the crudest prejudices, with the vaguest and 
most fantastic aims of struggle; there were small groups 
which accepted Japanese money, there were speculators and 
adventurers, etc. Objectively, the mass movement was 
breaking the back of tsarism and paving the way for democ¬ 
racy; for that reason the class-conscious workers led it. 

The socialist revolution in Europe cannot be anything 
else than an outburst of mass struggle on the part of all 
and sundry of the oppressed and discontented elements. 
Sections of the petty bourgeoisie and of the backward work¬ 
ers will inevitably participate in it—without such participa¬ 
tion, mass struggle is impossible, without it no revolution 
is possible—and just as inevitably will they bring into the 
movement their prejudices, their reactionary fantasies, their 
weaknesses and errors. But objectively they will attack 
capital, and the class-conscious vanguard of the revolution, 
the advanced proletariat, expressing this objective truth of 
a heterogeneous and discordant, motley and outwardly in- 
cohesive, mass struggle, will be able to unite and direct it, 
to capture power, to seize the banks, to expropriate the 
trusts hated by all (though for different reasons!), and in¬ 
troduce other dictatorial measures which in their totality 
will amount to the overthrow of the bourgeoisie and the 
victory of socialism, which, however, will by no means im¬ 
mediately “purge” itself of petty-bourgeois slag. 

Social-Democracy, we read in the Polish theses (1, 4), 
“must utilize the struggle of the young colonial bourgeoisie 
against European imperialism in order to sharpen the 
revolutionary crisis in Europe." (Authors’ italics.) 

Is it not clear that it is least of all permissible to contrast 
Europe to the colonies in tMs respect? The struggle of the 
oppressed nations in Europe, a struggle capable of going 
all the way to insurrection and street fighting, to breaking 
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down the iron discipline in the army and to martial law, 
will “sharpen the revolutionary crisis in Europe” to an in¬ 
finitely greater degree than a much more developed rebel¬ 
lion in a remote colony. A blow delivered against the power 
of the English imperialist bourgeoisie by a rebellion in 
Ireland is a hundred times more significant politically than 
a blow of equal weight delivered in Asia or in Africa. 

The French chauvinist press recently reported that the 
eightieth issue of an illegal journal, Free Belgium, had ap¬ 
peared in Belgium. Of course, the chauvinist press of 
France very often lies, but this piece of news resembles the 
truth. Whereas the chauvinist and Kautskyite German 
Social-Democracy failed to establish a free press for itself 
during the two years of war, and has servilely borne the 
yoke of military censorship (only the Left radical elements, 
to their honour be it said, published pamphlets and mani¬ 
festoes, in spite of the censorship)—an oppressed civilized 
nation replied to a military oppression unparalleled in 
ferocity by establishing an organ of revolutionary protest! 
The dialectics of history is such that smali nations, power¬ 
less as an independent factor in the struggle against im¬ 
perialism, play a part as one of the ferments, one of the 
bacilli, which help the real power against imperialism to 
come on the scene, namely, the socialist proletariat. 

The general staffs in the present war assiduously strive 
to utilize all national and revolutionary movements in the 
camp of their enemy: the Germans utilize the Irish rebellion, 
the French—the Czech movement, etc. From their own 
standpoint they are acting quite properly. A serious war 
would not be treated seriously if advantage were not taken 
of the slightest weakness of the enemy, if every opportunity 
that presented itself were not seized, the more so since it is 
impossible to know .beforehand at what moment, where and 
with what force a powder magazine will “explode.” We 
would be very poor revolutionaries if, in the great libera¬ 
tion war of the proletariat for socialism, we did not know 
how to utilize every popular movement against each 
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separate disaster caused by imperialism in order to sharpen 
and extend the crisis. If, on the one hand, we were to declare 
and to repeat in a thousand keys that we are “opposed” to 
all national oppression and, on the other hand, we were to 
describe the heroic revolt of the most mobile and enlightened 
section of certain classes in an oppressed nation against 
its oppressors as a “putsch,” we would be sinking to the 
same stupid level as the Kautskyites. 

The misfortune of the Irish is that they rose prematurely, 
when the Euroi)eaii revolt of the proletariat had not yet 
matured. Capitalism is not so harmoniously built that the 
various springs of rebellion can immediately merge of their 
own accord, without reverses and defeats. On the other 
hand, the very fact that revolts break out at different times, 
in different places, and are of different kinds, guarantees 
wide scope and depth to the general movement; only in 
premature, partial, sporadic and therefore unsuccessful, 
revolutionary movements do the masses gain experience, 
acquire knowledge, gather strength, get to know their real 
leaders, tiie socialist proletarians, and in this way prepare 
for the general onslaught, in the same way as separate 
strikes, demonstrations, local and national, mutinies in the 
army, outbreaks among the peasantry, etc., prepared the 
way for the general onslaught in 1905. 


Written in July 1916 Vol. 22, pp. 336-42 

Published in October 1916 , 

in Sbornlk Sotsiat-Demokrata, 

No. 1 

Signed: N. Lenin 



A CARICATURE OF MARXISM 
AND TMPERIAUST ECONOMISM” 

(Excerpts) 

6. THE OTHER POLITICAL ISSUES RAISED 
AND DISTORTED BY P. KIEVSKY 

Liberation of the colonies, we stated in onr theses, means 
self-determination of nations. Europeans often forget that 
colonial peoples too are nations, but to tolerate this “for¬ 
getfulness” is to tolerate chauvinism. 

P, Kievsk>' “objects”: 

In the pure type of colonies, “there is no proletariat in 
the proper sense of that term” (end of Section c. Chapter II). 
“For whom, then, is the ‘self-determination’ slogan meant? 
For the colonial bourgeoisie? For tlie fellahs? For the 
peasants? Certainly not. It is absurd for Socialists” (Kiev- 
^sky’s italics) “to demand self-determination for the colonies, 
for it is absurd in general to advance the slogans of a work¬ 
ers’ party for countries where there are no workers.” 

P. Kievsky’s anger and his denunciation of our view as 
“absurd” notwithstanding, we make bold to submit that bis 
arguments are erroneous. Only the late and unlamented 
“Economists”52 believed that the “slogans of a workers* 
party” are issued only for workers.* No, these slogans are 

• P. Kievsky would do well to reread what A. Martynov and Co. 
wrote in 1899-1901. He would find many of his “own” argfuments there. 
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issued for the whole of the labouring population, for the 
entire people. The democratic part of our programme— 
P. Kievsky has given no thought to its significance “in gen¬ 
eral”—is addressed specifically to the whole people and that 
is why in it we speak of the people.”* 

The colonial and semi-colonial nations, we said, account 
for 1,000 million people, and P. Kievsky has not taken the 
trouble to refute that concrete statement. Of these 1,000 
million, more than 700 million (China, India, Persia, 
Egypt) live in countries where there are workers. But even 
in those colonial countries where there are no workers, but 
only slave-owners and slaves, etc., the demand for “self- 
determination,” far from being absurd, is obligatory for 
every Marxist. And if he gave the matter a little thought, 
P. Kievsky would probably realize this, and also that “self- 
determination” is always advanced for two nations: the 
oppressed and the oppressing nation. 

Another of P. Kievsky’s “objection.s”; 

“For that reason we limit ourselves, in respect to the 
colonies, to a negative slogan, i.e., the demand which 
Socialists present to their governments—'get out of the 
colonies!’ This demand, unrealizable within the framework 
of capitalism, serves to aggravate the struggle against im¬ 
perialism, but does not contradict the trend of development, 
for a socialist society will not possess colonies.” 

The author’s inability, or reluctance, to give the slightest 
thought to the theoretical contents of political slogans is 
simply amazing! Are we to believe that the use of an agita¬ 
tional phrase instead of a theoretically precise political term 
alters matters? To say “get out of the colonies” is to evade 
a theoretical analysis and hide liehind agitational phrases! 
For every one of our Party agitators,, in referring to the 

• Some curious opponents of “self-determination of nations" try lo 
refute our views with the argument that "nations" arc divided into 
classes! Our customary reply to these caricature Marxists is that ^ 
democratic part of our programme speaks of “government by the 
people," 



Ukraine, Poland, Finland, etc., is fully entitled to demand 
of the tsarist government (his “own government’’): “gel 
out of Finland,’’ etc. However, the intelligent agitator will 
understand that we must not advance either positive or 
negative slogans for the sole purpose of “aggravating” the 
struggle. Only men of the Alexinsky®* type could insist that 
the “negative” slogan “get out of the Black-Hundred Diimia” 
was justified by the desire to “aggravate” the struggle 
against a certain evil. 

Aggravation of the struggle is an empty phrase of the 
subjectivists, who forget the Marxist requirement that every 
slogan must be justified by a precise analysis of economic 
realities, the political situation and tlie political significance 
of the slogan. It is embarrassing to have to drive this home, 
but what can one do? 

We know the Alexinsky habit of cutting short a theoretical 
discussion of a theoretical question by agitational outcries. 
It is a bad habit. The slogan “get out of the colonies” has 
one and only one political and economic content: freedom 
of secession for the colonial nations, freedom to establish a 
separate state! If, as P. Kicvsk>' believes, the general laws 
of imperialism prevent the self-determination of nations 
and make it a utopia, illusion, etc., etc., then how can one, 
without stopping to think, make an exception from these 
general laws for most of the nations of the world? Obvious¬ 
ly, P. Kievsky’s “theory” is a caricature of theory. 

Commodity production and capitalism, connecting threads 
of finance capital, exist in the vast majority of colonial 
countries. How then can we urge the imperialist countries, 
their governments, to “get out of the colonies” if, from the 
standpoint of commodity production, capitalism and im¬ 
perialism, this is an “unscientific” and “utopian” demand, 
“refuted” even by Lensch, Cunow and the rest? 

There is not even a shadow of thought in the author’s 
argumentation! 

He has given no thought to the fact that liberation of the 
colonies is “unrealizable” only in the sense of being “un- 
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realizable without a series of revolutions.” He has given no 
thought to the fact that it is realizable in conjunction with 
a socialist revolution in Europe. He has given no thought 
to the fact that a “socialist society will not possess” not 
only colonies, but subject nations in general. He has given 
no thought to the fact that, on the question under -discussion, 
there is no economic or political difference between Russia’s 
“possession” of Poland or Turkestan. He has gfiven no 
thought to the fact that a “socialist society” will wish to 
“get out of the colonies” only in the sense of granting them 
the free right to secede, but definitely not in the sense of 
recommending secession. 

And for this differentiation between the right to secede 
and the recommendation to secede, .P. Kievsky condemns 
us as “jugglers,” and to “scientifically substantiate” that 
verdict in the eyes of the workers, he writes: 

“What is a worker to think when he asks a propagandist 
how the proletariat would regard samostiinost" (political 
independence for the Ukraine), “and gets this answer: 
Socialists are working for the right to secede, but their 
propaganda is agiainst secession?” 

I think I can give a fairly accurate reply to that question, 
namely: every sensible worker will think that P. Kievsky is 
not capable of thinking. 

Every sensible worker will “think”: here we have P. Kiev¬ 
sky telling us workers to shout “get out of the colonies.” 
In other words, we, Great-Russian workers, must demand 
from our government that it get out of Mongolia, Turtestan, 
Persia; British workers must demand that the British 
Government get out of Egypt, India, Persia, etc. But does 
this mean that we, proletarians, wish to separate ourselves 
from the Egyptian workers and fellahs, from the Mongolian, 
Turkestan, or Indian workers and peasants? Does it mean 
that we ladvise the labouring masses of the colonies to 
“separate” from the class conscious European proletariat? 
Nothing of the kind. Now, as always, we stand and shall 
continue to stand for the closest association and merging 
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of the class-conscious workers of the advanced countries 
with the workers, peasants and slaves of all the oppressed 
countries. We have always advised, and shall continue to 
advise, all the oppressed classes in all the oppressed 
countries, the colonies included, not to separate from us, 
but to form the closest possible tics and merge with us. 

We demand from our governments that they quit the 
colonies, or, to put it in precise political terms rather than 
in agitational outcries—that they ^rant the colonies full free¬ 
dom of secession, the genuine right to self-determination, 
and we ourselves are sure to implement this right, and 
grant this freedom, as soon as we capture power. And we 
demand this from existing governments and will do this 
when we are the government, not in order to “recommend” 
secession, but, on the contrary, to facilitate and accelerate 
the democratic association and merging of nations. We will 
exert every effort to foster association and merging with the 
Mongolians, Persians, Indians, Eg\'ptians. We believe it is 
our duty and in our interest to do this, for otherwise social¬ 
ism in Europe will not be secure. We shall endeavour to 
render these nations, which are more backward and op¬ 
pressed than we, “disinterested cultural assistance,” to 
borrow the happy expression of the Polish Social-D«no- 
crats. In other words, we will help them pass to the use of 
machinery, to the lightening of labour, to democracy, to 
socialism. 

If we demand freedom of secession for the Mongolians, 
Persians, Egyptians and all other oppressed and unequal 
nations without exception, we do so not because we favour 
secession, but only because we stand for free, voluntary 
association and merging as distinct from forcible associa¬ 
tion. That is the only reason! 

And in this respect, too, the only difference between the 
Mongolian or Egyptian peasants and workers and their 
Polish and Finnish counterparts is, in our view, that the 
latter are more developed, more experienced politically than 
the Great Russians, more economically prepared, etc., and 
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for that reason will in all likelihood very soon convin<« 
their peoples that it is unwise to extend their present legi¬ 
timate hatred of the Great Russians, for their role of hang¬ 
man, to the socialist workers and to a socialist Russia. They 
will convince tliem that economic expediency and interna¬ 
tionalist and democratic instinct and consciousness demand 
the earliest association of all nations and their merging in 
a socialist society. And since tlie Poles and Finns are highly 
cultured people, they will, in all probability, very soon come 
to see the correctness of this attitude, and the possible 
secession of Poland and Finland after the triumph of social¬ 
ism tlierefore will be only of short duration. The incom¬ 
parably less cultured fellahs, .Mongolians and Persians 
might secede for a longer i>eriod, but we shall try to shorten 
it by disinterested cultural assistance as indicated above. 

There is no other difference in our attitude to the Poles 
and Mongolians, nor can there be. There is no “contradic¬ 
tion,” nor can there be between our propaganda of freedom 
of secession and our firm resolve to implement that freedom 
when we are the government, and our propaganda of asso¬ 
ciation and merging of nations.-That is what, 

we feel sure, every sensible worker. ever>’ genuine Social¬ 
ist and internationalist, will “think” of our controversy 
with P. K.ie\'sky.* 


• Evidently P. Kievsky simply repeated the slogan “get out of the 
colonics." advanced by certain Gcrnian and Dutch Marxists, without 
considering not only its theoretical content and implications, hut also 
the specific features of Russia. It is pardonable—to a certain extent— 
for a Dutch or German .Marxist to confine himself to the slogan “get 
out of the colonies," for, first, the typical form of national oppression, 
in the case of most ITesf-European countries, is oppression of the colo¬ 
nies, and, second, the very term "colony” has an especially clear, 
graphic and vital meaning for West-European countries. 

But what of Russia? Its peculiarity lies precisely in the fact that 
the difference between “our" colonies and “our” oppressed nations is 
not clear, not concrete and not vitally felt! 

Just as it would be pardonable for a Marxist writing in, say, 
German to overlook this peculiarity of Russia, It is unpardonable for 
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Running through the article is P. Kievsky’s basic doubt: 
why advocate, and, when we are in power, implement, the 
freedom of nations to secession, considering that the trend 
of development is towards the merging of nations? For the 
same reason—we reply—that we advocate and, when in 
power, will implement, the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
though the entire trend of development is towards abolition 
of violent domination of one part of society over another. 
Dictatorship is domination of one part of society over the 
rest of society, and domination, moreover, that rests directly 
on violence. Dictatorship of the proletariat, the only con¬ 
sistently revolutionary class, is necessary to overthrow the 
bourgeoisie and repel its attempts at counter-revolution. 
The question of proletarian dictatorship is of such overrid¬ 
ing importance that he who denies the need for such dic¬ 
tatorship, or recognizes it only in words, cannot be a 
member of the Social-Democratic Party. However, it cannot 
be denied that in individual cases, by way of exception, in 
some small country, for instance, after the social revolution 
had been accomplished in a neighbouring big country, 
peaceful surrender of power by the bourgeoisie is possible, 
if it is convinced that resistance is hopeless and if it prefers 
to save its skin. It is much more likely, of course, that, even 
in small states, socialism will not be achieved without civil 
war, and for that reason the only programme of interna¬ 
tional Social-Democracy must be recognition of civii war, 
though violence is, of course, alien to our ideals. The same, 
mutatis mutandis (with the necessary alterations), is ap¬ 
plicable to nations. We favour their merger, but now 
without freedom of secession there can be no transition 
from forcible merger and annexation to voluntary merger. 

P. Kievsky. For a Russian Socialist who wants not simply to repeat, 
but to think, the sheer absurdity of trying to discover some serious 
difference between oppressed nations and colonies in the case of Russia 
should be especially clear. 
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We recognize—and quite rightly—the predominance of the 
economic factor, but to interpret it a la P. Kievsky is to 
make a caricature of Marxism. Even the trusts and banks 
of modern imperialism, though inevitable everywhere as 
part of developed capitalism, differ in their concrete aspects 
from country to country. There is also a difference, despite 
homogeneity in essentials, between political forms in the 
advanced imperialist countries—America, Britain, France, 
Germany. The same variety is manifested also in the path 
which mankind will follow from the imperialism of today 
to the socialist revolution of tomorrow. All nations will 
arrive at socialism—this is inevitable, but not all will do so 
in exactly the same way, each will contribute something of 
its own to some form of democracy, to some variety of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, to the rate of socialist trans¬ 
formations in the various aspects of social life. There is 
nothing more primitive from the viewpoint of theory or more 
ridiculous from that of practice than to paint, “in the name 
of historiwil materialism,” this aspect of the future in a 
monotonous grey. The result will be nothing more than 
Suzdal daubing. And even if reality were to show that 
prior to the first victor}' of the socialist proletariat only 
’/wo of the nations now oppressed will win emancipation 
and secede, that prior to the final victory of the socialist 
proletariat the world over (i.e., during all the vicissitudes 
of the socialist revolution) only '/500 of the oppressed 
nations w'ill secede for a very short time—euen in that event 
we would be correct, both from the theoretical and practical 
political standpoint, in advising the workers, already now, 
not to permit into their Social-Democratic parties those 
Socialists of the oppressor nations who do not recognize 
and do not advocate freedom of secession for all oppressed 
nations. For the fact is that we do not know, and cannot 
know, how many of the oppressed nations will require 
secession in practice in order to contribute something of 
their own in one or another form of democracy, in one or 



another form of transition to socialism. And that this nega¬ 
tion of freedom of secession now is theoretically false from 
beginning to end and in practice amounts to servility to 
the chauvinists of the oppressing nations—this we know, 
see and feel daily. 


Written in August-Oct.iber 1916 Vol. 23, pp. 52-58 

Publislied in Zvezda, 

Nos. 1 and 2, 1924 
Signed; V. Lenin 



AN OPEN LETTER TO BORIS SOUVARINE 

(Exccr|jta) 

Souvarino says he wants to “examine the facts from a 
Marxist viewpoint.” 

But from a Atarxist viewpoint, such general and abstract 
definitions as "apatriotism” are of absolutely no value. 
The fatherland, the nation—tliese are historical categories. 
I am not at all opposed to wars waged in defence of de¬ 
mocracy or against national oppression, nor do I fear such 
words a.s “defence of the fatherland” in reference to these 
wars or to insurrections. Socialists always side with the 
oppressed and, consequently, cannot be opposed to wars 
whose purpo.se is democratic or socialist struggle against 
oppression. Thus, it wouid be absurd to deny the legitimacy 
of the wars of 1793, of France’s wars against the European 
monarchies, or of the Garibaldi wars, etc.... And it would 
be just as absurd not to recognize the legitimacy of wars of 
oppressed nations against their oppressors, wars that might 
break out in our day—the Irish rebellion against England, 
for instance, Morocco against France, the Ukraine against 
Russia, etc.... 

The Marxist viewpoint requires that in each individual 
case we define the political content of the war. 

But what defines the political content of a war? , 
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Every war is only the continuation of politics. What kind 
of politics is being continued in the present war? The 
politics of the proletariat, which from 1871 to 1914 was the 
sole exponent of socialism and democracy in France, Eng¬ 
land and Germany? Or imperialist politics, the politics of 
colonial rapine and oppression of weak nations by the reac¬ 
tionary, decadent and moribund bourgeoisie? 

The question has only to be squarely put and we get a 
perfectly clear answer: the present war is an imperialist 
war; it is a war of slave-owners quarrelling over their 
chattels and eager to perpetuate slavery. It is the “capital¬ 
ist brigandage’’ of which Jules Guesde spoke in 1899, there¬ 
by condemning in advance his own betrayal. Guesde said 
at the time: 

“There are other wars ... they arise every day, wars for 
the acquisition of markets. This kind of war does not disap¬ 
pear, but, on the contrary, bids fair to become continuous. 
It is chiefly a war between the capitalists of all countries 
for profits and possession of the world market, and it is 
fought at the price of our blood. Now. just imagine that in 
each of the capitalist countries of Europe, this mutual 
slaughter for the sake of plunder is directed by a Socialist! 
Just imagine an English Millerand, an Italian Milleirand, a 
German Millerand, in addition to a French Millerand," 
working to embroil the proletarians in this capitalist 
brigandage and make them fight each other! What would 
remain, I ask you, comrades, of international solidarity? On 
the day the Millerands become a common phenomenon, 
we shall have to say ‘farewell’ to all our internationalism 
and become nationalists, and this neither you nor I will 
ever agree to.” (Jules Guesde, En garde!, Paris 1911, 
pp. 175-76.) 

It is not true that France is waging this war of 1914-17 
for freedom, national independence, democracy, and so on. 
She is fighting to retain her colonies, and for Britain to 
retain hers, colonies to which Germany would have had a 
much greater right—from the standpoint of bourgeois law. 
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She is fighting to give Russia Constantinople, etc— Con¬ 
sequently, this war is being waged not by democratic and 
revolutionary France, not by the France of 1792, nor the 
France of 1848, nor the France of the Commune. It is being 
waged by bourgeois France, reactionary France, that ally 
and friend of tsarism, the “world usurer” (the expression Is 
not mine, it belongs to Lysis, a contributor of UHumaniti), 
who is defending his booty, his “sacred right” to possess 
colonies, his “freedom" to exploit the entire world with the 
help of the billions loaned to weaker and poorer nations. 

Do not tell me it is difficult to distinguish between revo¬ 
lutionary and reactionary wars. You want me to indicate a 
practical criterion that would be understood by all, in ad¬ 
dition to the sci«itific criterion indicated above? 

Here it is: every war of any considerable size is prepared 
beforehand. When a revolutionary war is being prepared, 
democrats and Socialists are not afraid to state in advance 
that they favour “defence of the fatherland” in such a war. 
But when, in contrast, a reactionary war is being prepared, 
no Socialist will venture to state beforehand, before war is 
declared, that is, that he will favour “defence of the father- 
land.” 

Marx and Engels were not afraid to urge the German 
people to fight Russia in 1848 and 1859. 

In contrast, at their Basel Congress in 1912 the Social¬ 
ists did not venture to speak of "defence of the father- 
land” in the war they could see was maturing and which 
broke out In 1914. 

Our Party is not afraid to declare publicly that it will 
sympathize with wars or uprisings which Ireland might 
start against Britain; Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia against 
France; Tripoli agiainst Italy; the Ukraine, Persia and China 
against Russia, etc. 

But what of the social-chauvinists? And the “Centrists"?** 
Will they have the courage openly and officially to state 
that they favour, or will favour, “ddence of the fatherland” 
in the event of war breaking out between, say, Japan and 
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the United States, a clearly imperialist war prepared over 
the course of many years, and one which would imperil 
many hundreds of millions of people? I dare them! I am 
prepared to wager that they will not, for they know only 
too well that if they make such a statement, they will 
become a laughing-stock in the eyes of the workers, they 
will be jeered at and driven out of the socialist parties. That 
is why the social-chauvinists and “Centrists” will avoid any 
open statement and will continue to wriggle, lie and confuse 
the issue, seeking refuge in all manner of sophisms, like this 
one in the resolution of the 1915 French party congress: “An 
attacked country has the right to defence.” 

As if the question were: who was the first to attack, and 
not: what are the causes of the war, what are its aims, 
which classes are waging it. Could one imagine, for example, 
a sane-minded Socialist recognizing England’s right to 
“defence of the fatherland” in 1796, when the French revolu¬ 
tionary troops began to fraternize with the Irish? And yet 
it was the French who had attacked England and were 
actually preparing to land in Ireland. And could we, in the 
future, recognize the right to “defence of the fatherland” 
for Russia and England, if, after they had been taught a 
lesson by Germany, they were attacked by Persia in alliance 
with India, China and other revolutionary nations of Asia 
performing their 1789 and 1793? 


Written in the second half Vol. 23, pp. 187-90 

of December 1916 

Published (in abridged form) 
in La Verite, No. 48, 

January 27, 1918 



LECTURE ON THE 1905 REVOLUTION 
(Excerpts) 


Geographically, economically and historically, Russia 
belongs not only to Europe but also to Asia. And this is 
why we see that the Russian revolution achieved not only 
the final awakening from slumber of the biggest and most 
backward country in Europe and tlie creation of a revolu¬ 
tionary people led by the revolutionary proletariat. 

It achieved not only that. The Russian revolution set the 
whole of Asia in motion. The revolutions in Turkey, Persia 
and China prove that the mighty insurrection of 1906 left 
deep traces, and that its influence, revealed in the advancing 
movement of hundreds upon hundreds of millions of people, 
is ineradicable. 


Written In German Vol. 23, p. 244 

before January 22, 1917 

Published in Pravda, 

January 22, i92S 
Signed: If. Lenin 
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SECRETS OF FOREIGN POUCY 


What a pity that the masses cannot read books on the 
historj' of diplomacy, or the editorials in the capitalist news¬ 
papers. And an even {yreater pity—-though in this case pity 
is too feeble a word—tliat the Socialist-Revolutionary and 
Menshevik ministers and their colleagues should maintain 
such a discreet silence on certain facts of diplomatic history 
and on the utterances of the “great diplomatic minds,” 
though both are only too well known to them. 

Rech quotes what it claims to be a reliable report in 
Birzheviye Vedomosti^^ to the effect that England is quite 
prepared to renounce the “dismemberment of Turkey and 
partitioning of Austria-Hungary." In other words, England 
readily consents to Russia nol getting the anne.xations prom¬ 
ised her under earlier treaties (Constantinople, Armenia, 
Galicia). In this sense—and in this sense alone—England 
is prepared to revise the treaties. 

And Rech waxes indignant: 

“So this is the first result of the triumph of the new slogan" (the 
slogan of peace without annexations and indemnities). "The agree¬ 
ments will very likely be revised; our allies—not we—are already 
taking ‘preparatory steps’ towards that end. However, the revision will 
result not in even" (hear! hear!) "renunciation of the major objectives 
of all the allies, but in one-sided” (isn’t that a gem?) “renunciation 
of the objectives in the south-east of Europe” (in Austria and Turkey, 
i.e., the seizure of Armenia, Constantinople, Galicia), "in favour of 
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objectives in other areas and in the colonies, formulated not by us 
but by our allies. 

“In particular, there have been press reports suggesting that our 
allies might abandon their objectives fn Asia Minor. True, there is so 
far no official confirmation of the statements to that effect allegedly 
made by Albert Thomas in the Soviet of workers’ and soldiers' deputies 
and published in the Moscow press. However, it would be difficult to 
expect any such action as far as England is concerned. For England 
takes the correct view that what you wish to acquire you must first 
occupy” (hear! hear!) "and her troops arc already occupying parts of 
Mesopotamia and Palestine that are important to her vital interests" 
(read: to her capitalists). "In these circumstances, England’s refusal 
to fight for satisfaction of the vital interests of other" (Rcch's italics) 
“allies in this area, would, of course, likewi.se be a one-sided act and 
advantageous to her alone." 


Really, Milyiikov, or whoever wrote these lines, deserves 
■a monument ... for frankne.ss. Bravo, candid Rec/i diplo¬ 
mats! (y\nd why are they candid? Because they are angry at 
Milyukov being deprived of his portfolio.)... 

The truth of everything contained in the above-quoted 
passage is confirmed by the recent history of diplomacy 
and of foreign invesimenis. At all events, England will not 
renounce the seizure (annexation) of Palestine and 
Mesopotamia, though she Is prepared to punish the Russians 
(for the “factual armistice” on the Russian-German front) 
by denying them Galicia, Constantinople, Armenia, etc. 
That, in plain and simple undiplomatic language, is the 
meaning of these statements in Rech. 

And the Russian capitalists for whom Rech speaks can 
barely Iwld back their anger. In their rage and fury, they 
are blurting out the secrets of foreign policy and saying 
rude things to the English capitalists; what you are doing 
is “one-sided,” it is to your “advantage,” and to the disad¬ 
vantage of others. 

Comrades, workers and soldiers! Consider these extreme¬ 
ly frank and extremely truthful statements of Rech, coming 
from diplomats and former ministers who know the facts, 
consider this excellent exposure of the real aims which not 
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only the Russian, but the English capitalists, too, are pursu¬ 
ing in the war. 

Russian soldiers! Do you want to light to enable the 
English capitalists to seize Mesopotamia and Palestine? Do 
you want to support the Russian Government of Lvov, 
Chernov, Tereshchenko, Tsereteli, a government bound by 
the interests of the capitalists and afraid openly to state the 
true facts which have been blurted out by Rech? 


Pravda, No. 53, Vol. 24, pp. 343-44 

May 23, 1917 



CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME 

Algeria let them down_ Our ministerial “Socialist- 

Revolutionaries” had pretty well succeeded in duping the 
public—and themselves—^by their talk of “peace without 
annexations” (i.e., without the seizure of foreign lands), 
but now ... Algeria has let them down. Delo Naroda,^’’ a 
newspaper to which two Socialist-Revolutionary ministers, 
Kerensky and Chernov, contribute, was ... incautious 
enough to print the statements of three allied cabinet 
ministers (belonging to the same near-socialist camp) on 
Algeria. What a terribly incautious step this was on the 
part of the Kerensky and Chernov paper will be seen from 
the following. 

Three allied ministers—Messrs. Henderson, Thomas and 
Vandervelde—of England, France and Belgium, stated that 
they want not “annexation,” but only “liberation of terri¬ 
tories.” The Kerensky and Chernov paper described this— 
quite rightly—as a “sleight-of-hand” by “bourgeois-tamed 
Socialists,” and launched out at thm with this angry and 
sarcastic tirade: 

“True, they” (the three ministers) “demand the liberation of terri¬ 
tories only *in contomrity with tiie will of the popuIaHon.’ Very well! 
But in that case we ought to demand that they, and we, be consistent 
and recognize the ‘liberation’ of Ireland and Finland on the one band, 
and Algeria or Siam, on the other. It would be extremely interestfaig 
to hear the opinion of, say, the Socialist Albert Thomas on *seM-deter- 
tnination' for Algeria.” 
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Indeed, “it would be extremely interesting to hear the 
opinion” also of Kerensky, Tsereteli, Chernov and Skobelev 
on “self-determination” for Armenia, Galicia, the Ukraine, 
Turkestan. 

For by citing the example of Ireland and Algeria you. 
Narodnik and Menshevik members of the Russian Govern¬ 
ment, expose all the falseness and humbug of your own 
attitude and behaviour. You have made it clear that “an¬ 
nexation” cannot be interpreted as meaning only the seizure 
of territory in this war. In other words, you have exposed 
3 'ourselves and Izvestia/« organ of the Petrograd Soviet, 
which only the other day declared, with proud ignorance, that 
annexation referred only to territories seized in the present 
war. But who does not know that Ireland and Algeria W'ere 
seized decades and centuries before the outbreak of the war? 

Delo Naroda was most incautious: it exposed its utter 
confusion, and that of the Mensheviks and Izvestia on so 
important and cardinal an issue as annexation. 

Nor is that all. You question Henderson about Ireland, 
and Albert Thomas about Algeria; you contrast the views 
on annexation of the “French bourgeoisie now’ in power” 
with the view's of the French people; you call Henderson 
and Albert Thomas “bourgeois-tamed Socialists”—but 
what about yourselves? 

For who are you, Kerensky, Tsereteli, Chernov, Skobelev? 
Are you not “bourgeois-tamed Socialist”? Did you bring 
before the government of the “Russian bourgeoisie now in 
power” the question of the Russian Ireland and Russian 
Algeria, i.e., of Turkestan, Armenia, the Ukraine, Finland, 
etc.? When did you raise this question? Why do you not 
speak of this to the Russian “people”? Why do you not 
denounce as a “sleight-of-hand” the method of the Russian 
Narodniks and Mensheviks—high-sounding speeches about 
“peace without annexations” in the Soviet, in the govern¬ 
ment and before the people, without raising, precisely, clear¬ 
ly and unambiguously, the question of all Russian annexa¬ 
tions of the same type as Ireland and Algeria? 
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The Narodnik and Menshevik ministers are in a hopeless 
muddle; every passing day adds to their self-exposure. 

Their customary “last” argument is; we are in the midst 
of a revolution. But that argument is false from beginning 
to end. For our revolution has so far only brought the boar- 
geoisie to power, as in France and England, with an “in¬ 
nocuous minority” of “bourgeois-tamed Socialists,” as in 
France and England. What our revolution will produce 
tomorrow—a return to the monarchy, strengthening of the 
bourgeoisie, or the passage of power to the more advanced 
classes—neither we nor anyone else knows. Consequently, 
the plea of “revolution” in general is a gross deception of 
the people and of oneself. * 

The annexation issue is a good touchstone for the Narod¬ 
niks and Mensheviks, now entangled in a mesh of lies. 
They are just as confused as Plekhanov, Henderson, Schei- 
demann and Co.; they differ only in words, for in reality 
they are equally lost to socialism. 


Pravda, No. 70, 
.June 14. 1917 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY 
OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 

Nothing could be more ersoneous or harmful than to 
separate foreign policy from home policy. The very idea 
of such a separation is mon.slrously false, especially in lime 
of war. Yet, the bourgeoisie is doing everything possible 
and impossible to in.stil and nourish this idea. The igno¬ 
rance of the masses on questions of foreign policy is in¬ 
comparably greater than in the case of home policy. The 
“secret” of diplomatic intercourse is sacredly observed 
even in the freest of capitalist countries, in the most demo¬ 
cratic republics. 

Deception of the masses has been made a fine art where 
foreign affairs are concerned, and our revolution suffers 
gravely from this. The poison of deception is spread far and 
wide by the bourgeois newspapers, with their million 
circulations. 

You must side with either of the two immensely rich 
and immensely powerful groups of imperialist freebooters— 
that is how capitalist reality poses the basic issue of 
present-day foreign policy. That is how the question stands 
with the capitalist class. And that, it goes without saying, 
is how it stands with the broad mass of the petty bour- 
g^isie, which has retained the old capitalist views and 
prejudices. 

Anyone whose thinking does not go beyond the bounds of 
capitalist relationships, cannot understand that the work- 



ing class, if it is class-conscious, cannot side with either 
group of Imperialist freebooters. On the contrary, the 
worker cannot understand why the Socialists who have re¬ 
mained true to the fraternal alliance of the workers of all 
countries against the capitalists of all countries are being 
accused of a desire to conclude a separate peace with the 
Germans, or of actions furthering that Mid, Under no 
circumstances will these Socialists (the Bolsheviks in¬ 
cluded) agree to a separate peace between the capitalists. 
Neither a separate peace with the German capitalists, nor 
an alliance with the Anglo-French capitalists—that is the 
basis of the foreign policy of the class-conscious proletariat. 

In opposing that programme out of fear of a break with 
“England and France,” our Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries are actually carrying out the capitalist 
foreign policy programme. True, they seek to anbellish it 
with florid but ineffectual phrases about “revision of trea¬ 
ties,” “peace without annexiations,” etc. Aft these pious 
wishes are doomed to remain hollow phrases, for capitalist 
reality squarely poses the question; either submission to the 
imperialists of one of these groups, or revolutionary struggle 
against every species of imperialism. 

Have we the allies for such a struggle? Yes, the oppressed 
classes of Europe, primarily the proletariat; the peoples 
oppressed by imperialism, primarily our neighbours in Asia. 

The Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, who style 
themselves “revolutionary democrats,” are in actual fact 
pursuing a counter-revolutionary and anti-democratic 
foreign policy. Were they revolutionaries, they would urge 
the workers and peasants of Russia to march at the head of 
all the nations oppressed by imperialism and of all the op¬ 
pressed classes. 

“But in that case the capitalists of all the other countries 
would unite against Russia,” the frightened philistines 
object. That is not impossible. No "revolutionary*' democrat 
has the right to renounce revolutionary war in advance. But 
the practical probability of such a war is not ^eat. Th? 
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British and German imperialists will not be able to “come 
together” against revolutionary Russia. The Russian revolu¬ 
tion, which already in 1905 led to revolutions in Turkey, 
Persia and China, would have placed the German and 
British imperialists in a very difficult position, if it really 
had begun to build a genuinely revolutionary alliance of 
workers and peasants of the colonial and semi-colonial 
countries against the despots, the khans, for e.\'pulsion of 
the Germans from Turkey, the British from Turkey, Persia, 
India, Egj’pt, etc. 

Social-^auvinists. both French and Russian, like to 
refer to 1793 in justification of their Ixjtrayal of the revolu¬ 
tion. But no thought is given to the fact that genuine "revo- 
tutionar)-” democracy in Russia could and should act in the 
spirit of 1793 in relation to the oppressed and backward 
peoples. 

“.Alliance” with the imperialists, that is, disgraceful de¬ 
pendence on them—such is the foreign policy of the capital¬ 
ists and petty bourgeoisie. Alliance with the revolutionaries 
of the advanced countries and with all the oppressed peo¬ 
ples against the imperialists of every species—such is the 
foreign policy of the proletariat. 


Pravda, No. 81, 
June 27, 1917 
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PART III 


1917-1923 



REPORT ON PEACE TO THE SECOND ALL-RUSSIAN 
CONGRESS OF SOVIETS OF WORKERS’ 

AND SOLDIERS’ DEPUTIES 
November 8 (October 26, old ttyle), 1917 

The question of peace is a burning and painful question 
of our time. Much has been said and written on the subject, 
and all of you, no doubt, have spent much time discussing 
it. Permit me, therefore, to proceed to read a declaration to 
be issued by the government you have elected. 


DECREE ON PEACE 

The Workers’ and Peasants’ Government created by the 
Revolution of October 24-25 and relying on the Sovi^s of 
Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies calls upon all 
the belligerent peoples and their governments to start im¬ 
mediate negotiations for a just, democratic peace. 

By a just or democratic peace, for which the ovenvhelming 
majority of the workers and the toiling classes of all the 
belli'ger^t countries, exhausted, tormented and racked by 
the war, are craving—a peace that has been most definitely 
and insistently demanded by the Russian workers and 
peasants ever since the overthrow of the tsarist monarchy— 
by such a peace the government means an immediate peace 
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without annexations (i.e., w’ithout the seizure of foreign 
lands, without the forcible incorporation of foreign nations) 
and without indemnities. 

This is the kind of peace the government of Russia pro¬ 
poses all tlie belligerent nations conclude immediately, and 
expresses its readiness to take all the resolute measures im¬ 
mediately, without the least delay, pending the final ratifica¬ 
tion of ail the terms of such a peace by authoritative assem¬ 
blies of the people's representatives of all countries and all 
nations. 

In accordance with justice, as understood by democrats 
generally, and by the toiling classes in particular, the 
government conceives the annexation or seizure of foreign 
lands to mean every incorporation into a large or powerful 
state of a small or weak nation without the precisely, clearly 
and voluntarily expressed consent and wish of that nation, 
irrespective of the time when such forcible incorporation 
took place, irrespective, also, of the degree of development 
or backwardness of the nation forcibly annexed to, or forci¬ 
bly retained within, the borders of the given state, and irre¬ 
spective, finally, of whether this nation resides in Europe or 
in distant, overseas countries. 

If any nation whatsoever is forcibly retained within the 
borders of a given state, if, in spite of its expressed desire— 
no matter whether expressed in the press, at public meet¬ 
ings, in the decisions of parties, or in protests and uprisings 
against national oppression—it is not accorded the right to 
decide the forms of its statehood by a free vote, taken after 
the complete evacuation of the troops of the incorporating 
or, generally, of the stronger nation, and without the least 
pressure being brought to bear, such incorporation is an¬ 
nexation, i.e., seizure and violence. 

The government considers it the greatest of crimes 
against humanity to continue this war over the issue of how 
to divide among the strong and rich nations the weak 
nationalities they have conquered, and solemnly announces 
its determination immediately to sign terms of peace to stop 
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this war on the conditions indicated, which are equally just 
for all nationalities without exception. 

At the same, time the government declares that it does 
not regard the above-mentioned terms of peace as an ulti¬ 
matum; in other words, it is prepared to consider any other 
terms of peace, but only insists that they be advanced by 
any of the Iwlligerent nations as speedily as possible, and 
that they l)c absolutely clear and completely free of all am¬ 
biguity and secrecy. 

the government abolishes secret diplomacy, and for its 
part, announces its firm intention to conduct all negotia¬ 
tions quite openly, before the eyes of the whole >people. It 
will immediately proceed to the full publication of the secret 
treaties endorsed or concluded by the government of land¬ 
lords and capitalists from February to October 25, 1917. The 
government proclaims the absolute and immediate annul¬ 
ment of everything contained in these .secret treaties in so 
far as it is aimed, as was mostly the case, at securing 
advantage.s and privileges for the Russian landlords and 
capitalists and at the retention, or extension, of the annexa¬ 
tions made by the Great Russians, 

In inviting the governments and peoples of all countries 
immediately to begin open negotiations for peace, the 
government, for its part, expresses its readiness to conduct 
these negotiations both in writing, by telegraph, and by 
conversations between representatives of the various coun¬ 
tries. or at a conference of such representatives. In order to 
Tacilitate such negotiations, the government is appointing 
its plenipotentiary representative to neutral countries. 

The government invites the governments and peoples of 
all the belligerent countries to conclude an immediate 
armistice, and, for its part, considers it desirable that this 
armistice .should be concluded for a period of not less than 
three months, i.e., a period long enough to permit the com¬ 
pletion of negotiations for peace with the participation of 
the representatives of all peoples or nations, without excep¬ 
tion, involved in or compelled to take part in the war and 
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the summoning of authoritative assemblies of popular rep* 
resentatives of all countries for the final ratification of the 
terms of peace. 

While addressing this proposal for peace to the govern¬ 
ments and peoples of all the belligerent countries, the Pro¬ 
visional Workers’ and Peasants’ Government of Russia ap¬ 
peals in particular also to the class-conscious workers of 
the three most advanced nations of mankind and the largest 
states participating in the present war, namely, England, 
France and Germany. The workers of these countries have 
made the greatest contributions to the cause of progress 
and socialism; they have furnished the great examples of 
the Chartist movement in England, a number of revolutions 
of historic importance effected by the French proletariat, 
and finally, the heroic struggle against the Anti-Socialist 
Laws# in Germany and the prolonged, persistent and dis¬ 
ciplined work of creating mass proletarian organizations in 
Germany, a work which serves as a model to the worters 
of the whole world. All these examples of proletarian 
heroism and historic creative work are a pledge that the 
workers of the countries mentioned will understand the duly 
that now faces them of saving mankind from the horrors of 
war and its consequences, that these workers, by com¬ 
prehensive, determined, and supremely vigorous action, will 
help us to bring to a successful conclusion the cause of 
peace, and at the same time the cause of the emancipation 
of the toiling and exploited masses of the population from 
all forms of slavery and all forms of exploitation. 

* * * 

The Workers’ and Peasants’ Governanent created by the 
Revolution of October 24-25 and relying on the Sovi'^ of 
Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies must start im¬ 
mediate n^tiations for peace. Our appeal must be ad¬ 
dressed both to the governments and to the peoples. We 
cannot ignore the governments, for that would delay the 



(M>ssi'bMity of concluding pedce, and a people’s government 
date not do that; but at the same time we have no right not 
to appeal to the peoples. Everywhere there are differences 
between the governments and the peoples, and we must 
therefore help the peoples to intervene in the questions of 
war and peace. We will, of course, insist upon the whole of 
our programme for a peace without annexations and indem¬ 
nities. We shall not retreat from it; but we must deprive our 
enemies of the possibility of saying that their terms are 
different from ours and that therefore it is useless to start 
negotiations with us. No, we must deprive them of that 
advantageous position and not advance our terms in the 
form of an ultimatum. Therefore the point is included that 
we will consider all terms of peace and all proposals. We 
shall consider them, but that does not necessarily mean 
that we shall accept them. We shall submit them for con¬ 
sideration to the constituent assembly which will have the 
power to decide what concessions can and what cannot be 
made. We arc combating the deception practised by govern¬ 
ments which pay lip-service to peace and justice, but in 
fact wage annexationist and predatory wars. No govern¬ 
ment will say all it thinks. We, however, are opposed to 
secret diplomacy and will act openly, before the eyes of 
the whole people. We dof not, and never did, close our eyes 
to the difficulties. War cannot be ended by refusal, it cannot 
be ended by one side only. We are proposing an armistice 
for three months, but shall not reject a shorter period, so 
that the exhausted army may breathe freely, if even for a 
little while, and, moreover, in all the civilized countries 
public meetings must be summoned for the discussion of 
the terms. 

In proposing an immediate armistice, we appeal to the 
class-conscious workers of the countries that have done so 
much for the development of the proletarian movement. We 
appeal to the workers of England, where there was the 
Chartist movement, to the workers of France, who have in 
repeated uprisings displayed the strength of their class con- 
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sciousness, and to the workers of Germany, who waged the 
fight against the Anti-Socialist Law and have created 
powerful organizations. 

In the manifesto of March 14, we called for tlie overthrow 
of the bankers, but, far from overthrowing our own bankers, 
we entered into an alliance with them. Now we have over¬ 
thrown the gomnment of the bankers. 

The governments and the bourgeoisie will make every 
effort to unite their forces and drown the workers’ and 
peasants’ revolution in blood. But the three years of war 
have been a good lesson to the masses: the Soviet move¬ 
ment in other countries arrd the mutiny in the German 
navy,®® which was crushed by the junkers of Wilhelm the 
hangman. Finally, we must remember that we are not living 
in the wilds of Africa, but in Europe, where news can spread 
quickly. 

The workers’ movement will triumph and will pave the 
way to peace and socialism. {Prolonged applause.) 


Izvestia of the Central 
Executive Committee, No. 208. 
November 9, 1917, and Pravda, 
No. 171, November 10, 1917 
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REPORT ON THE PARTY PROGRAMME 
TO THE EIGHTH CONGRESS, R.C.P.(B.) 

March 19, 1919 

(Excerpts) 

I have to say the same thing with regard to the national 
question. Here, too, the wish is father to the thought with 
Comrade Bukharin. He says that we cannot recognize the 
right of nations to self-determination, for a nation includes 
the Ixjurgeoisie as well as the proletariat. And are we, the 
proletarians, to recognize the right to self-determination of 
the despised bourgeoisie? That is absolutely incompatible! 
Pardon me, it is compatible with what actually exists; elim¬ 
inate this, and the result will be sheer fantasy. You refer 
to the process of differentiation taking place within nations, 
the process of separation of the proletariat from the bour¬ 
geoisie. But let us see how this differentiation will proceed. 

Take, for instance, Germany, the model of an advanced 
capitalist country, which in respect to the organization of 
capitalism, finance capitalism, was superior to America. 
She was inferior in many respects—technical development, 
production and the political aspect—but in respect to the 
organization of finance capitalism and transformation of 
monopoly capitalism into state monopoly capitalism, Ger¬ 
many was superior to America. She could serve as a model, 
it would seem. But what is happening there? 



Mas the German proletariat become differentiated from 
the ^bourgeoisie? No! Reports about the majority of the 
workers being against the Scheidemanns came only from 
a few of the bigger towns. And how did this come about? 
Through an alliance between the Spartacists and the thrioe- 
aocursed German Menshevik-Independents,« who make a 
muddle of everything and want to wed the system of Soviets 
to a constituent assembly! This is what is taking place in 
Germany, and Germany, mark you, is an advanced country! 

Comrade Bukharin says: “Why do we need the right of 
nations to self-determination?” 1 must repeat what I said 
when I objected to his proposal, in the summer of 1917, to 
delete the minimum programme and to leave only the 
maximum programme.® I then retorted: “Don’t shout until 
you’re out of the wood.” When we have conquered power, 
and even then after wailing a while, we shall do this. We 
have conquered power, we have waited a while, and now I 
am willing to do it. We have fully launched into socialist 
construction, we have beaten off the first assault that 
threatened us—now it will be in place. The same applies 
to the right of nations to self-determination. “I want to rec¬ 
ognize only the right of the toiling classes to self-determi¬ 
nation,” says Comrade Bukharin. That is to say, you want 
to recognize something that has not been achieved in a 
single country except Russia. That is ridiculous. 

Look at Finland, a democratic country, more developed, 
more cultured than we. In Finland the process of sep^a- 
tion, of differentiation of the proletariat is proceeding in a 
peculiar way, far more painfully than was the case with us. 
The Finns have experienced the dictatorship of Germany; 
they are now experiencing the dictatorship of the allied 
powers. But thanks to the fact that we have recognized the 
right of nations to self-determination, the process of differ¬ 
entiation has been made easier in Finland. I very well recall 
the scene when, at the Smoiny, it was my lot to hand the 
act to Svinhufud®—the name means “swine-head”—the rep¬ 
resentative of the Finnish bourgeoisie, who played the part 
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of a hangman. He amiably shook my hand, we exchanged 
compliments. It was an unpleasant business. But it had to 
be done, because that was a time when the bourgeoisie was 
deceiving the people, was deceiving the toiling masses by 
alleging that the Muscovites, the chauvinists, the Great 
Russians, wanted to stifle tlie Finns. It had to be done. 

And yesterday, was it not necessary to do the same thing 
in relation to the Bashkir Republic? When Comrade Bukhar¬ 
in said: “We can recognize this right in some cases,” I even 
wrote down that he had included in the list the Hottentots, 
the Bushmen and the Indians. Listening to the enumeration, 
I thought, how was it that Comrade Bukharin has forgotten 
a mere trifle, the Bashkirs? There are no Bushmen in Rus¬ 
sia, nor have I heard of the Hottentots laying claim to an 
autonomous republic, but there are Bashkirs, Kirghiz and 
a number of other peoples, and to these we cannot deny rec¬ 
ognition. We cannot deny it to a single one of the peoples 
livingwithin the boundaries of the former Russian Empire. 
Let us even assume that, with our help, the Bashkirs will 
overthrow the exploiters. But that is possible only when a 
revolution has fully matured. And it must be done cautious¬ 
ly, so that interference will not retard that very process of 
differentiation of the proletariat which we ought to expedite. 
What, then, can we do in relation to such peoples as the 
Kirghiz, the Uzbeks, the Tajiks, the Turkmens, who to this 
day are under the influeiKe of their mullahs? Here, in Rus¬ 
sia, the population, having had a long e.xperience of the 
priests, helped us to overthrow them. But you know how 
slowly the decree on civil marriage is taking root. Can we 
come to these peoples and say: “We shall overthrow your 
exploiters”? No, because they are entirely under the sway 
of their mullahs. What we have to do is wait for the given 
nation to develop, for the inevitable differentiation of the 
proletariat from the bourgeois element. 

Comrade Bukharin does not want to wait. He is pos¬ 
sessed with impatience: “Why should we? When we have 
ourselves overthrown the bourgeoisie, proclaimed Soviet 
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government and the dictatorship of the proletariat, why 
should we act thus?” This has the effect of a rousing appeal, 
it contains an indication of our path, but if we were to pro¬ 
claim only this in our programme, it would be not a pro¬ 
gramme, but a proclamation. We may proclaim Soviet 
government, the dictatorship of the proletariat and our utter 
contempt for the bourgeoisie—which it deserves a thousand 
times over—^but in the programme we must set forth, with 
maximum accuracy, what actually exists. Then our pro¬ 
gramme will be incontrovertible. 

Ours is a strictly class standpoint. What we put down in 
the programme is a recognition of what has actually taken 
place since the period when we wrote of the self-determina¬ 
tion of nations in general. At that time there were still no 
proletarian republics. It was when they appeared, and only 
as they appeared, that we were able to put down what is 
written here; “.4 federation of states organized after the 
Soviet type." The Soviet type is not yet the Soviets as they 
exist in Russia, but the Soviet type is becoming interna¬ 
tional. And that is ali we can say. To go further, one step 
further, one hair’s breadth furtiier would l)e wrong, and 
therefore unsuitable for a programme. 

We say that account must be taken of the stage the given 
nation has reached in its development from mediaevalism 
to bourgeois democracy, and from bourgwis democracy to 
proletarian democracy. That is absolutely correct. All 
nations have the right to self-determination—there is no 
need to speak specially of the Hottentots and the Bushmen. 
The vast majority, most likely nine-tenths of the population 
of the earth, perhaps ninety-five per cent, come under this 
description, since all countries are developing from medi¬ 
aevalism to bourgeois democracy, or from bourgeois de¬ 
mocracy to proletarian democracy. This is an absolutely 
inevitable course. More cannot be said, because it would 
be wrong, because it would not be what actually exists. To 
reject the self-determination of nations and insert the self- 
determination of the toilers would be absolutely wrong, 
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because such an approach does not reckon with the difficul¬ 
ties, with the zigzag course which differentiation within 
nations takes. In Germany it is not proceeding In the same 
way as in this country: in certain respects more rapidly, 
and in other respects in a slower and more sanguinary way. 
Not a single party in our country accepted so monstrous an 
idea as combining the Soviets with a constituent assembly. 
And yet we have to live side by side with these nations. 
The Scheidemanns are already saying that we want to con¬ 
quer Germany. That, of course, is ridiculous, nonsense. But 
the bourgeoisie has its own interests and its own press, 
which is shouting this to the whole world in hundreds of 
millions of copies; and Wilson is supporting this in his own 
interests. The Bolsheviks, they declare, have a large army, 
and they want by means of conquest to implant their 
Bolshevism in Germany. The finest .people in Germany— 
the Spartacists—have told us that the German workers are 
being incited against the Cx>mmunists: look, the workers are 
told, how bad things are with the Bolsheviks! Indeed, we 
cannot say that things are very good. And so our enemies 
in Germany influence the masses with the argument that 
the proletarian revolution in Germany would result in the 
same disorder as in Russia. Our disorder is a protracted 
illness. We are contending with terrific difficulties in build¬ 
ing our proletarian dictatorship. As long as the bourgeoisie 
or the petty bourgeoisie, or even part of the German work¬ 
ers, are under the influence of this bugbear—“the Bolshe¬ 
viks want to establish their system by force”—so long will 
the formula “the self-determination of the toilers” not help 
matters. We must act in such a way that the German social- 
traitors will not be able to say that the Bolsheviks are try¬ 
ing to impose their universal system, which, as it were, can 
be brought into Berlin on Red Army bayonets. And this is 
what may happen if the principle of self-determination of 
nations is denied. 

Our programme must not speak of the self-determination 
of the toilers, because that would be wrong. It must speak 
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of what actually exists. Since nations are at different stages 
on the road from mediaevahsm to bourgeois democracy and 
from the bourgeois democracy to proletarian democracy, 
this thesis of our programme is absolutely correct. Our 
country has made very many zigzags on that road. Every 
nation must obtain the right to self-determination, and that 
will make the self-determination of the toilers easier. In 
Finland, the process of separation of the proletariat from 
the bourgeoisie is remarkably clear, forceful and deep. At 
any rate, things will proceed there not as they did here. If 
we were to declare that we do not recognize any Finnish 
nation, but only the toiling masses, that would be sheer 
nonsense. We cannot refuse to recognize what actually 
exists: it will itself compel us to recognize it. The demarca¬ 
tion between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie is proceed¬ 
ing in different countries in their own specific ways. Here 
we must act with the utmost caution. We must be paT- 
ticularly cautious with regard to the various nations, for 
there is nothing worse than lack of confidence in a nation. 
Self-determination of the proletariat is proceeding in 
Poland. Here are the latest figures on the composition of the 
Warsaw Soviet of Workers’ Deputies; Polish social-traitors 
—333, Communists—297. This shows that, according to 
our revolutionary calendar, October there is not very far off. 
It is somewhere about August or September 1917. But, 
firstly, no deCTee has yet been i.ssued stating that all coun¬ 
tries must live according to the Bolshevik revolutionary 
calendar; and even if it were issued, it would not be observed. 
And, secondly, the situation at present is such that the 
majority of the Polish workers, who are more advanced 
than ours, more enlightened, share the standpoint of social- 
defencism, social-patriotism. We must wait. We cannot 
speak here of the self-determination of the toiling masses. 
We must carry on propaganda to promote this differentia¬ 
tion. This is what we are doing, but there is not the slightest 
shadow of doubt that we cannot but recognize the self-Seter- 
mination of the Polish nation now. That is clear. The pro- 
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letarian movement in Poland is taking the same course as 
ours, towards the dictatorship of the proletariat, but not in 
the same way as in Russia. In Poland the workers are being 
intimidated by statements about the Muscovites, the Great 
Russians, who have always oppressed the Poles, wanting to 
carry their Great-Russian chauvinism into Poland under 
a communist signboard. Communism is not imposed by 
force. When I said to one of the finest comrades among the 
Polish Communists; “You will do it in a different way,” he 
replied: “No, we will do the same thing, but better than 
you.” To such an argument I had absolutely nothing to 
object. We must give them the opportunity of fulfilling a 
modest wish—to create a better Soviet power than ours. 
We cannot but reckon with the fact that things there are 
proceeding in a rather specific way, and we cannot say: 
“Down with the right of nations to self-determination! We 
grant the right of self-determination only to the toiling 
masses.” This self-determination proceeds in a very complex 
and difficult way. It exists only in Russia and, while 
foreseeing every stage of development in other countries, 
we must decree nothing from Moscow. That is why this 
proposal is unacceptable in principle. 


Pravda, March 1919 
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LETTER TO EMIR AMANULLAH KHAN 
OF AFGHANISTAN6< 

In reply to the first message to be issued by Afghanistan 
as a free and independent nation, conveying greetings to 
the Russian people and announcing Your Majesty’s acces¬ 
sion to the throne, we hasten to convey the greetings of the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Government and the entire people 
of Russia to the independent Afghan people, who are 
heroically upholding their freedom against foreign oppres¬ 
sion. I wish to congratulate Your Majesty on your acces¬ 
sion to the throne on February 21, 1919. 

The Workers’ and Peasants’ Government has granted 
genuine equality and liberty to all the nations comprising 
the Russian Republic and, in keeping with its declarations, 
has firmly adopted the internationalist principle of unity of 
all the toilers against the exploiters. 

May the desire of the Afghan people to follow the Rus¬ 
sian example be the best guarantee of the strength and in¬ 
dependence of the Afghan state. 

We welcome Your Majesty’s intention to build close 
relations with the Russian people, and request you to ap¬ 
point an official representative in Moscow. For our part, 
we are prepared to dispatch a representative of the Work¬ 
ers’ and Peasants’ Government to Kabul and request that 
Your Majesty order the authorities cotrcerned to facilitate 
his journey. Establishment of permanent diplomatic rela- 
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tions between the two great nations will present broad op¬ 
portunities for mutual assistance against any encroachment 
by foreign predatory forces on their freedom. 

I take great pleasure in addressing this first message of 
greetings to the people of Afghanistan and request Your 
Majesty to accept the amicable salutations of friends of 
your people. 


Moscow, May 27, 1919 


Lenin 


Izvestia (Organ of the Central 
Executive Committee 
of the Turkestan Republic), 

No. i2l, June H, 1919 


Materials on National- 
Colonial Problems, No. 7, 
Moscow 1934, p. 71 



REPLY TO QUESTIONS PUT BY AN AMERICAN 
CORRESPONDENT 

(Excerpt) 

2. The activity of our Soviet Republic in Afghanistan, 
India and other Moslem countries outside Russia is the 
same as our activity among the numerous Moslems and 
other non-Russian nationalities within Russia itself. For 
example, we have enabled the masses of Bashkiria to found 
an autonomous republic within Russia; we are doing every¬ 
thing to assist the independent and free development of 
each nationality, the growth and dissemination of literature 
in the various native tongues. We are translating and popu¬ 
larizing our Soviet Constitution, which has the misfortune 
to be more attractive to over a billion people of the colonial, 
dependent, oppressed and unequal nations, than the “West- 
European” or American-type constitutions of 'bourgeois- 
“democratic" countries. For these constitutions are meant 
to consolidate private property on land and capital, that is, 
help a handful of “civilized” capitalists intensify the op¬ 
pression of the workers in their own countries and of 
hundreds of millions in the colonies of Asia, Africa, etc. 


Pravda, No. 162, July 25, 1919 
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TO THE COMMUNISTS 
OF TURKESTAN 


Comrades, permit me to address you not as Chairman 
of the Council of People’s Commissars and the Council of 
Defence, but as a member of the Party. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the establishment of 
correct relationships with the peoples of Turkestan is now 
of immense, epochal, importance for the Russian Socialist 
Federative Soviet Republic. 

The attitude of the Soviet Workers’ and Peasants’ Repub¬ 
lic to the hitherto weak and oppressed nations is of 
very practical significance for the whole of Asia and for 
all the colonies of the world, for thousands of millions of 
people. 

I earnestly urge you to devote the closest attention to 
this question, to exert every effort to set an effective example 
of comradely relations with the peoples of Turkestan, to 
demonstrate to them by your actions that we are sincere in 
our desire to root out all traces of Great-Russian imperial¬ 
ism and wage an implacable struggle against world im¬ 
perialism, headed by British imperialism. You should show 
the greatest confidence in our Turkestan Commission^ and 
strictly adhere to its directives, which have been framed 



precisely in this spirit by the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee of Soviets. 

I would very much appreciate a reply to this letter in¬ 
dicating your attitude. 


With communist greetings, 
V. Ulyanov (Lenin) 


Turkestan Communist Vol. 30, p. 117 

and other Turkestan papers, 

November 7-10, 1919 



ADDRESS TO THE SECOND ALL-RUSSIAN CONGRESS 
OF COMMUNIST ORGANIZATIONS 
OF THE PEOPLES OF THE EAST 

November 22, 1919 
(Excerpts) 

Comrades, 1 am very fjlad of the opportunity to greet this 
congress of Communists representing Moslem organiza¬ 
tions of tlie East and to say a few words about the situation 
as it has now developed in Russia and throughout the 
world generally. The subject of my address is current af¬ 
fairs. and it seems to m.e that the most essential aspect of 
this question just now is the attitude of the peoples of the 
East to imperialism, and the revolutionary movement 
among those peoples. It is self-evident that this revolution¬ 
ary movement of the peoples of the East can now develop 
effectively, can reach a successful issue, only in direct as¬ 
sociation with the revolutionary struggle of our Soviet 
Republic against international imperialism. Owing to a 
number of circumstances—among them, the backwardness 
of Russia and its boundless area, and the fact that it is a 
border-line between Europe and Asia, between the West 
and the East—we were called upon—and we regard that as 
a great honour—to bear the whole brunt, to be the pioneers, 
of the world struggle against imperialism. Consequently, 
the whole course of development in the immediate future 



presages a still broader and more strenuous struggle 
against international imperialism, and will inevitably be 
linked with the struggle of the Soviet Republic against the 
united forces of imperialism—of Germany, France, Britain 
and America. 

As regards the military aspect of the matter, you know 
how favourably things are now shaping for us on all the 
fronts. I shall not dwell in detail on this question; I shall 
only say that the civil war which was forced upon us by in¬ 
ternational imperialism has in these two years inflicted in¬ 
calculable hardships upon the Russian Socialist Federative 
Soviet Republic, has imposed upon the peasants and work¬ 
ers a burden so insupportable that it often seemed they 
would not be able to stand up under it. But at the same 
time, because of its brutal violence, because of the ruthlessly 
brutal onslaught of our so-called “allies,” who have turned 
into wild beasts and who had been robbing us even before 
the socialist revolution, this war performed a miracle and 
turned people who were weary of war and who, it seemed, 
would be unable to bear another war, into warriors who 
not only fought the war steadfastly for two years, but are 
now ending it victoriously. The victories we are now gain¬ 
ing over Kolchak, Yudenich and Denikin signify the advent 
of a new phase in the history of the struggle of world im¬ 
perialism against the countries and nations which have 
risen up to fight for their emancipation. In this respect, the 
two years of our civil war have fully confirmed the observa¬ 
tion made by history long ago, namely, that the character 
of a war and its success depend most of all upon the in¬ 
ternal regime of the country that goes to war, that war is 
a reflection of the internal policy conducted by the given 
country before the war. All this is inevitably reflected in the 
prosecution of war. 

Which class waged the war, or is continuing to wage it, is 
a very important question. Only thanks to the fact that our 
civil war is being waged by workers and peasants who have 
emancipated themselves, and is a continuation of the politl- 



cal struggle for the emancipation of the toilers from the 
capitalists, of their own country and of the whole world— 
only thanks to this were people to be found in so backward 
a country as Russia, a country worn out by four years of the 
imperialist war, people who were strong-willed enough to 
carry on that war in the course of two years of incredible 
and unparalleled hardship and difficulty. 

This was very strikingly illustrated in the history of the 
civil war in the case of Kolchak. Kolchak was an enemy who 
had the assistance of all the strongest powers of the world; 
he had a railway which was protected by some hundred 
thousand foreign troops, including the finest troops of the 
world imperialists, such as the Japanese, for example, who 
had been made ready to fight in the imperialist war, but 
practically took no part in it and therefore suffered little. 
Kolchak had the backing of the Siberian peasants, who are 
the most prosperous and have never known serfdom, and who 
therefore, naturally, were farthest of all from communism. 
It seemed that Kolchak was an invincible force, because 
his troops were the advance guard of international imperial¬ 
ism. To this day, Japanese and Czechoslovak troops and the 
troops of a number of other imperialist nations are operating 
in Siberia. Nevertheless, the more than a year’s experience 
of Kolchak’s rule over Siberia with its vast natural re¬ 
sources, an experience which w;as initially supported by the 
.socialist parties of the Second International, by the Menshe¬ 
viks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries, who set up the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly Committee®® front, and which therefore 
under these conditions appeared, from the standpoint of the 
man in the street and of the ordinary course of history, to be 
firm and invincible—that experience actually revealed the 
following, namely, that the farther Kolchak advanced into 
the heart of Russia, the more he wore himself out, and now 
in the end we are witnessing Soviet Russia’s complete 
triumph over Kolchak. Here we undoubtedly have practical 
proof of the fact that the united forces of workers and 
peasants who have been emancipated from the yoke of the 
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capitalists can perform real miracles. Here we have proof in 
practice that when a revolutionary war really does attract 
and interest the oppressed toiling masses, when it imparts 
to them the consciousness that they are fighting exploiters— 
such a revolutionary war calls forth the power and ability 
to perform miracles. 

I think that what the Red Army has accomplished, its 
struggle and the history of its victory, will be of colossal and 
epochal significance for all the .peoples of the .East, It will 
show the peoples of the East that, weak as they may be, 
and invincible as may seem the power of the European 
oppressors, who employ in the struggle all the marvels of 
technology and the art of war—nevertheless, a revolutionary 
war waged by oppressed peoples, if it really succeeds in 
arousing the millions of toilers and exploited, harbours 
within it such potentialities, such miracles, that the emanci¬ 
pation of the peoples of the East is now quite practicable in 
terms not only of the prospects of the international revolu¬ 
tion, but also of the direct military experience in Asia, in 
Siberia, the experience of the Soviet Republic which had 
suffered the armed invasion of all the powerful imperialist 
countries. 

Furthermore, the experience of the civil war in Russia has 
shown us and the Communists of all countries that, in the 
crucible of civil war, together with the development of rev¬ 
olutionary enthusiasm, a powerful internal strength is built 
up. War is a test of lall the economic and organizational 
forces of a nation. In the final analysis, infinitely hard as the 
war has been for the workers and peasants, who suffer hun¬ 
ger and cold, it may be said on the basis of these two years’ 
experience that we are winning and will continue to win, 
because we have a rear, and a strong rear, because, despite 
hunger and cold, the peasants and workers are cemented 
and strong, and retaliate to every heavy blow with a greater 
cohesion of strength and economic power. And it was this 
alone that made possible the victories over Kolchak, Yude- 
nich and their allies, the strongest powers in the world. The 
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past two years have shown, on the one hand, that the revo¬ 
lutionary war can he developed, and, on the other, that the 
Soviet regime grows stronger under the heavy impact of 
foreign invasion, the aim of which is swiftly to destroy the 
seat of revolution, the republic of workers and peasants who 
have had the hardihood to declare war on international im¬ 
perialism. But instead of destroying the workers and peas¬ 
ants of Russia, they have only steeled and tempered them. 

That is the chief lesson, the chief import, of the present 
period. We are on the verge of decisive victories over Deni¬ 
kin. tlie last enemy remaining on our soil. We feel strong 
and may reiterate a thousand times over that we are not 
mistaken when we say that the situation in the republic has 
become more stable, and that we shall emerge from the war 
with Denikin very much stronger and better prepared for 
the task of building the socialist edifice—^to the building of 
which we were able to devote all too little time and energy 
during the civil war, but to which, now that we are setting 
foot on a free road, w'e shall undoubtedly be able to devote 
ourselves entirely. 

We are witnessing in Western Europe the decomposition 
of imperialism. You know that a year ago it seemed even to 
the German Socialists—as indeed it did to the vast majority 
of the Socialists, who did not understand the state of affairs 
—that what was in progress was a struggle of two world im¬ 
perialist groups, and they believed that this struggle consti¬ 
tuted the whole of history, that there was no force capable 
of producing anything else. It seemed to them that even So¬ 
cialists had no alternative but to join sides with one of the 
groups of powerful world freebooters. That is how it seemed 
at the close of October 1918. But we find that in the year 
that has since elapsed world history has passed through un¬ 
paralleled events, broad and deep events, which have opened 
the eyes of many of the Socialists who during the imperial¬ 
ist war were patriots and justified their conduct on the plea 
that they were faced with an enemy; they justified their alli¬ 
ance with the British and French imperialists on the grounds 



that they were supposedly bringing delivery from German 
imperialism. See how many illusions were shattered by that 
war! We are witnessiing the decay of German imperialism, a 
decay which has led not only to a republican but even to a 
socialist revolution. You know that in Germany today the 
class struggle has become still more acute and that civil 
war is drawing nearer and nearer—a war of the German 
proletariat against the German imperialists, who have 
adopted a republican hue, but who remain representatives 
of imperialism. 

Everyone knows that the social revolution is maturing in 
Western Europe by leaps and bounds, and that the same 
thing is happening in America and in Britain, those ostensi¬ 
ble exponents of culture and civilization and the victors over 
the Huns, the German imperialists. Yet when it came to the 
Versailles peace,*? everyone saw that it was a hundred times 
more rapacious than the peace of Brest-Litovsk** which the 
German robbers forced upon us, and that the Versailles 
peace was the heaviest blow the capitalists and imperialists 
of those luckless victor countries could possibly strike at 
themselves. The Versailles peace opened the eyes precisely 
of the victor nations and showed that what we have before 
us are not exponents of culture and civilization; what we 
have before us in the case of Britain and France arc demo¬ 
cratic states perhaps, but states governed by imperialist free¬ 
booters. The internal struggle among these freebooters is 
developing so swiftly that we may rejoice in the knowledge 
that the Versailles peace is only a seeming victory for the 
jubilant imperialists, but that, in reality, it signifies the 
bankruptcy of the entire imperialist world and the resolute 
withdrawal of the toiling masses from those Socialists who 
during the war allied themselves with the representatives of 
decaying imperialism and defended one of the groups of 
belligerent freebooters. The eyes of the toilers have been 
opened because the Versailles peace was a rapacious peace 
and showed that France and Britain had actually been figlit- 
ing Germany in order to strengthen their power over the 
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colon.ies and to enhance their imperialist might. That inter¬ 
nal struggle grows broader as time goes on. Today 1 saw 
a wireless message from London dated November 21, in 
which American journalists—men who cannot be suspected 
of sympathizing with revolutionaries—say that in France 
an unprecedented outburst of hatred towards the Americans 
is to be observed, because the Americans refuse to ratify the 
Versailles peace treaty. 

Britain and France are victors, but they are up to their 
ears in debt to America, who has decided that the French 
and the British may consider themselves victors as much 
as they like, but that she is going to skim the cream and to 
exact usurious interest for her assistance during the war; 
and the guarantee of this is to be the American navy, which 
is now l)eing built and is overtaking the British navy in size. 
.And tliat rapacious American imperialism is acting so 
crudely may be .seen from the fact that American agents are 
buying white slaves, women and girls, and shipping them 
to America for purposes of prostitution. Just think,* free, 
cultured America supplying white slaves for brothels! Con¬ 
flicts with American agents are occurring in Poland and 
Belgium. That is one small illustration of what is taking 
place on a vast scale in every small country which received 
assistance from the Entente. Take Poland, for instance. You 
find American agents and profiteers going there and buying 
up all the wealth of Poland, which boasts that she is now 
an independent power. Poland is Ijcing bought up by Amer¬ 
ican agents. There is not a mill or factory or branch of 
industry which is not in the pockets of the Americans. The 
Americans have become so brazen that they are beginning 
to enslave that “great and free victor,’’ France, which was 
formerly a country of usurers, but is now thoroughly in debt 
to America, because she has lost her economic strength, and 
has not enough grain or coal of her own and cannot develop 
her material resources on a large scale, while America in¬ 
sists that the tribute be paid unreservedly and in full. It iis 
thus becoming increasingly apparent that France, Britain 



and other powerful countries are economicfllly bankrupt. In 
the French elections the Clericals have gained ibe upper 
band. The French people, who were deceived into devoting 
all their strength supposedly to the defence of freedom and 
democracy against Germany, have now been rewarded with 
an endless debt, with the mockery of the rapacious Ameri¬ 
can imperialists and, on top of it, with a Clerical majority 
consisting of representatives of the most savage reaction. 

The situation all over the world has become immeasurably 
more entangled. Our victory over Kolchak and Yudenich, 
over those servitors of international capital, is a big one; 
but far bigger, though not so evident, ds the victory we are 
gaining on an international scale. That victory consists in the 
internal decay of imperialism, which is unable to send its 
troops against us. The Entente tried it, but nothing came 
of it, because its troops are demoralized when they come into 
contact with our troops and familiarize themselves with our 
Russian Soviet Constitution, translated into their languages. 
Despite the influence of the leaders of putrid socialism, 
our Constitution unfailingly wins the sympathy of the toil¬ 
ing masses. The word “Soviet” is now understood by all, 
and the Soviet Constitution has been translated into all 
languages and is known to every worker. Every worker 
knows that it is the Constitution of toilers, the political sys¬ 
tem of toilers who are calling for victory over international 
capital, that it is a conquest we have wrested from the in¬ 
ternational imperialists. This victory of ours is having its 
repercussions on every imperialist country, once we have 
won over, have deprived it of, its own troops, of the possi¬ 
bility of launching them against Soviet Russia. 

They tried to wage war with the forces of other countries 
—of Finland, Poland, Latvia—but nothing came of it. British 
Minister Churchill, speaking in the House of Commons 
several weeks ago, boasted—and it was cabled all over the 
world—that a campaign of fourteen nations against Soviet 
Russia had been organized, and that this would result in 
victory over Russia by the New Year. And it is true that 



many nations particij^ated in it—Finland, the Ukraine, 
Poland, Georgia, the Czechoslovaks, the Japanese, the 
French, the British, the Germans. But we know what came 
of it! We know that the Estonians left Yudenich’s forces in 
the lurch; and now a fierce controversy is going on in the 
newspapers because the Estonians do not want to help him, 
while Finland, much as her bourgeoisie wanted it, has not 
assisted Yudenich either. Thus the second attempt to deliver 
an assault on us has likewise failed. The first stage was the 
dispatch by the Entente of its own forces, equipped accord¬ 
ing to all the rules of military technique, so that it seemed 
they would vanquish the Soviet Republic. They have already 
abandoned the Caucasus, Arkhangelsk and the Crimea; they 
still remain in Murmansk, as the Czechoslovaks do in Sibe¬ 
ria, but remain only >as islands. The first attempt of the 
Entente to vanquish us with its own forces ended in victory 
for us. The second attempt consisted in launching against 
us nations which are our neighbours, and which are entirely 
dependent financially on the Entente, and in urging 
them to destroy us, as a nest of socialism. But that attempt, 
too, ended in failure: it turned out that not one of these small 
countries is capable of waging such a war. What is more, 
hatred of the Entente has taken firm root in every small 
country. If Finland did not set out to capture Petrograd 
when Yudenich had already captured Krasnoye Selo, it was 
because she hesitated and realized that she could live inde¬ 
pendently side by side with Soviet Russia, but could mot live 
in peace wjth the Entente. All small nations have felt that. 
It is felt by Finland, Lithuania, Estonia, Poland, where 
chauvinism is rampant, but where there is hatred of the 
Entente which is expanding its exploitation in those coun¬ 
tries. And now, accurately assessing the course of develop¬ 
ments, we may say without any exaggeration that not only 
the first but also the second stage of the international war 
against the Soviet Republic has failed. All that remains for 
ut to do now is to beat Denikin’s forces, and they are 
already half-beaten. 
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Such is the present Russian and international situation, 
which, in my address, I have summarized briefly. Permit me, 
in ooncluision, to say something about the situation that Is 
evolving with regard to the nationalities of the East. You 
are representatives of the communist organizations and 
communist parties of various Eastern peoples. I must say 
that if the Russian Bolsheviks have succeeded in forcing a 
breach in tlie old imperialism, in undertaking the exceedingly 
difficult, but also exceedingly noble, task of blazing new 
paths of revolution, you, the representatives of the toiling 
masses of the East, have a still greater and still more novel 
task before you. It is becoming quite clear that the socialist 
revolution which is impending for the whole world will not 
be merely the victory of the proletariat of each country over 
its ow'n bourgeoisie. That would be possible if revolutions 
came easily and swiftly. VVe know that the imperialists will 
not allow this, that every country is armed against its own 
internal Bolshevism and that its one thought is how to van¬ 
quish Bolshevism at home. That is w-hy in every country a 
civil war is brewing, in which the old compromising So¬ 
cialists are enlisted on the side of the bourgeoisie. Hence, the 
socialist revolution will not be solely, or chiefly, a struggle 
of the revolutionary proletarians in each country against 
their bourgeoisie—no, it will be a struggle of all the impe¬ 
rialism-oppressed colonies and countries, of all deperpdent 
countries against international imperialism. Characterizing 
the approach of the world social revolution in the programme 
cf our Party which we adopted in March of last year, we 
said that the civil war of the toilers against the imperialists 
and exploiters in all the advanced countries is beginning to 
be combined with national wars against international im¬ 
perialism. That is confirmed by the course of the revolution, 
and will be more and more confirmed as time goes on. It 
will be the same in the East. 

We know that the popular masses of the East will rise as 
independent actors, as builders of a new life, because hun¬ 
dreds of millions of people in the East belong to dependent, 



subject nations, which until now were objects of interna¬ 
tional imperialist policy, and which for capitalist culture 
and civilization existed only as manure. And when they talk 
of handing out mandates for the administration of colonies, 
we know very well that it means handing out mandates for 
spoliation and plunder—handing out to an insignificant sec¬ 
tion of the world’s population the right to exploit the major¬ 
ity of the population of the globe. That majority, which be¬ 
fore had been completely outside the orbit of historical prog¬ 
ress, because it could not represent an independent revolu¬ 
tionary force, ceased, as we know, to play that passive role 
at the beginning of the twentieth century. We know that 
1905 was followed by revolutions in Turkey, Persia and 
China, and that a revolutionary mov’ement developed in 
India. The imperialist war likewise contributed to the growth 
of the revolutionary movement, because the European impe¬ 
rialists had to enlist whole colonial regiments in their 
struggle. The imperialist war aroused the East also and 
drew its peoples into international policy. Britain and France 
armed colonial peoples and helped them to familiarize them¬ 
selves with militarj' technique and up-to-date machines. That 
knowledge they will use against the imperialist gentry. The 
period of awakening of the East in the contemporary 
revolution is being succeeded by a period in which all the 
Eastern peoples will participate in deciding the destiny 
of the whole world, so as not to be simply an object of 
enrichment of others. The peoples of the East are becoming 
alive to the need for practical action, for every nation to take 
part in shaping the destiny of all mankind. 

That is why I think that in the history of development of 
the world revolution—which, judging by its beginning, will 
continue for many years and will demand much effort—^that 
in the revolutionary struggle, in the revolutionary move¬ 
ment, you will be called upon to play a big part and to 
merge your struggle against international imperialism. Your 
participation in the international revolution will confront 
you with a complicated and difficult task, the accomplish- 
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ment of which will serve as the foundation for our common 
success, because here the majority of the people are for the 
first time stirring into independent motion and will be an 
active factor in the struggle for the overthrow of interna¬ 
tional imperialism. 

The majority of the Eastern peoples are in a worse posi¬ 
tion than the most backward country in Europe—^^Russia. 
But in our struggie against feudal survivals and capitalism, 
we succeeded in uniting the peasants and workers of Rus¬ 
sia; and our struggle proceeded so easily because the peas¬ 
ants and workers united against capitalism and feudalism. 
Here contact with the peoples of the East is particularly im¬ 
portant, because the majority of the Eastern peopies are 
typical representatives of the toiling masses—not the work¬ 
ers who have passed through the school of the capitalist 
mills and factories, but typical representatives of the toiling, 
exploited peasant masses who are victims of mediaeval 
oppression. The Russian revolution was an exampic of how 
the proletarians, having defeated capitalism and united 
with the vast diffuse mass of peasant toilers, rose up victo¬ 
riously against mediaeval oppression. Now our Soviet Re- 
pubiic has to group around it all the awakening peopte of 
the East and, together with them, wage a struggle against 
international imperialism. 

Here you are confronted with a task which until now did 
not confront the Communists anj'where in the world; relying 
upon the generai theory and practice of communism, you 
must adapt yourselves to peculiar conditions which do not 
exist in the European countries and be able to apply that 
theory and practice to conditions in which the bulk of the 
population are peasants, and in which the task is to wage a 
struggle not against capitalism, but against mediaeval sur¬ 
vivals. That is a difficult and unique task, but a very thank¬ 
ful one, because those masses are being drawn into the 
struggle which until now have taken no part in it, and, on 
the other hand, because the organization of communist units 
in the East gives you the opportunity to maintain the closest 
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contact with the Third International. You must find specific 
forms for this alliance of the foremost proletarians of the 
world with the toiling and exploited masses of the East 
whose conditions are in many cases mediaeval. We have 
accomplished on a small scale in our country that which you 
will accomplish on a big scale in big countries. And that 
latter task you will, I hope, perform with success. Thanks to 
the communist organizations in the East, of which you here 
are the representatives, you have contact with the advanced 
revolutionary proletariat. Your task is to continue to see to 
it that communist propaganda is carried on in every coun¬ 
try in the language intelligible to its people. 

It is self-evident that final victory can be won only by the 
proletariat of all the advanced countries of the world, and 
we, the Russians, are beginning the work w'hich the British, 
the French or the German proletariat will seal. But we see 
that they wit! not be victorious without the aid of the toiling 
masses of all the oppressed colonial peoples, and of the 
Eastern peoples in the first place. We must realize that the 
transition to communism cannot be accomplished by the 
vanguard alone. The task is to arouse the toiling masses to 
revolutionary activity, to independent action and organiza¬ 
tion, regardless of the level on which they may happen to 
be; to translate the true communist doctrine, which was in¬ 
tended for the Communists of the more advanced countries, 
into the language of every people; to carry out those practi¬ 
cal tasks which must be carried out intmedialely, and to 
merge with the proletarians of other countries in a common 
struggle. 

Such are the problems the solution of which you will not 
find in any communist book, but which you will find in the 
common struggle that Russia has begun. You will have to 
tackle these problems and solve them by your own independ¬ 
ent experience. In that you will be assisted, on the one 
hand, by close alliance with the vanguard of all the toilers 
of other countries, and, on the other, by ability to find the 
right approach to the peoples of the East whom you here 



represent. You will have to base yourselves on that hour- 
p:eois niationalism which is awakening, and cannot but awak¬ 
en, among those peoples, and which has its historical justi¬ 
fication. At the same time, you must find your way to the 
toiling and exploited masses of every country and tell them 
in the language they understand that their only reliable hope 
of emancipation lies in the victory of the international rev¬ 
olution, and that the international proletariat is the only 
ally of all the hundreds of millions of toiling and exploited 
peoples of the East. 

Such is the immense task which confronts you, and which, 
thanks to the era of revolution and the growth of the revolu¬ 
tionary movement—of which there can be no doubt—will, 
by the joint efforts of the communist organizations of the 
East, be successfully accomplished and crowned by complete 
victor)' over international imperialism. 


Izvestia of the C.C. R.C.P.(B.), 
No. 9, December 20, 1919 


Vol. .30. pp. 130-41 



REPORT 

ON THE ACTIVITIES OF THE ALL-RUSSIAN CENTRAL 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
AND THE COUNCIL OF PEOPLE’S COMMISSARS 
TO THE ALL-RUSSIAN CENTRAL 
EXECUTIVE COMMUTES 
February 2, 1920 

(Excerptfi) 

Whal we should do is immediately appeal to Polish de¬ 
mocracy and explain the real state of affairs. We know that 
this is a method of ours which has the most positive effect 
in the sense that it tends to disintegrate the ranks of our 
enemy. And in the end. this method will lead to the path we 
need, the path to which it has led the working population of 
all countries. This policy must lay a definite beginning—no 
matter how difficult this may prove—and once a beginning 
is made, we will carry tlie thing to completion. 

I must observe that we have been pursuing this same policy 
in respect to all other countries. We invited Georgia and 
Azerbaijan to conclude an agreement against Denikin. They 
refused, pleading non-interference in the affairs of other 
countries. We shall see how the workers and peasants of 
Georgia and Azerbaijan regard this. 

In relation to the Western nations, this policy has been 
even more cautious than in dealing with the nations of Rus¬ 
sia. It involved such countries as Latvia, Estonia, Poland 
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and, on the other hand, a number of Eastern countries 
whose level of development is the same as that of the vast 
majority of the colonial countries which account for the 
majority of the world’s population. They are weighed down 
by England, which continues to hold the colonial slaves 
under its sw^y. If our policy in relation to West-European 
countries has been cautious—it will take some time for them 
to outlive their Kerensky period—our policy in the East must 
be still more cautious and patient, for here we are dealing 
with nations that are much more backward, are under the 
oppressing influence of religious fanaticism, are imbued with 
greater distrust of the Russian people, and for decades and 
centuries were oppressed by the capitalist policy and impe¬ 
rialism of the tsarist government, the policy of Russia as 
the dominant nation. 

We have granted the Bashkirian Republic autonomy. We 
must found an autonomous Tatar Republic. And we must 
continue the same policy in relation to all the Eastern peo¬ 
ples, and say to ourselves: faced by a huge front of imperial¬ 
ist powers, we, who are fighting imperialism, represent an 
alliance that requires close military unity. Any attempt to 
violate this unity should be regarded as absolutely imper¬ 
missible, as a betrayal of the struggle against international 
imperialism. However, in implementing this policy we must 
be even more cautious. For if the European countries have 
to go through a Kerensky period, in the countries that are at 
a lower level of development there are even greater elements 
of distrust and it will require more time to influence them. 
We support the independence of these countries. We appeal 
to their toiling masses; we say: unity of the military forces 
is imperative; any deviation from this unity is impermissible. 

We are confident that by systematically going forward 
with our policy of close alliance we shall achieve greater 
success than hitherto in our relations with the peoples of the 
East. And our success is already great. The Soviet Republic 
enjoys tremendous popularity among all the Eastern peoples 
for the same reason that made it possible for us to conclude 
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peace treaties with the small Western states, namely, for the 
reason that in us they see an unswerving fighter against im¬ 
perialism, the only republic which is waging a war against 
imperialism and is capable of utilizing every situation, 
acting not through force, but able to gain victory also by 
renouncing the use of force. 


Verbatim Report Vol. 30, pp. 300-02 

of the Proceedings 
0 ! the All-Russian 
Central Executive Conmiittee 



REPLY TO A CORRESPONDENT 
OF THE NEW YORK EVExMNG JOVRNAL 

(Excerpt .1 


2. Our plans in Asia? 

The same as in Europe; peaceful coexistence with the 
peoples, with the workers and peasants of all nations that 
are awakening to a new life, a life without exploitation, 
without landlords, without capitalists, without merchants. 
The imperialist war of 1914-18, a war of the capitalists of 
the Anglo-French (and Russian) group against the capital¬ 
ists of the German-Auslrian group for a division of the 
world, awakened Asia and, as in all other areas, intensified 
the movement for freedom, peaceful labour and prevention 
of future wars. 


Published in English Vol. 30, p. 340 

in the New York Evening Journal, 

No. I267I, February 21, 1920 

Published in Russian in Pravda, 

No. 112, April 22. 1950 



REPORT TO THE FIRST ALL-RUSSIAN CONGRESS 
OF TOIUNG COSSACKS 
March 1, 1920 

(Excerpts) 

When the powers failed in their crusade against Russia, 
they tried la different weapon. Their bourgeoisie, with hun¬ 
dreds of years of e,xperience in such matters, was able to 
change its own unreliable weapon for another. Before it had 
used its own soldiers to crush and strangle Russia; now it 
is trying to strangle Russia with the aid of the border states. 

The tsarist go\'ernment, the landlords and capitalists sti¬ 
fled a whole number of these border nations—Latvia, Fin¬ 
land, etc. Centuries of oppression produced a bitter feeling 
of hatred. In these nations, where so much bloodshed had 
been perpetrated, the very name “Great Russian” 'became a 
term of ^testation. And so, having failed to crush the Bol¬ 
sheviks with the help of its own armies, the Entente is now 
banking on the small states: let’s try and use them to 
strangle Soviet Russia! 

Churchill, who follows the same policy as Nicholas Ro¬ 
manov, wants to fight. And he is fighting, in utter disregard 
of Parliament. He bragged he would lead fourteen states 
against Russia—that was in 1919—and that Petrograd 
would be taken in September and Moscow in December. He 
bragged a little too much. He banked on the abhorrence of 
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Russia in all of these small states, forgetting, however, that 
these small states know only too well what Yiidcnich, Kol¬ 
chak and Denikin stand for. At one time their complete 
victory seemed only a few weeks off. During the Yudenich 
offensive, when his army was nearing Petrograd, The Times, 
the richest English newspaper, printed a leading article—I 
read it myself—imploring, ordering and demanding of Fin¬ 
land: help Yudenich, the whole world hxiks to you, you will 
save freedom, civilization and culture the world over—only 
come out against the Bolsheviks. That is what England 
said to Finland, the England to which Finland is up to 
her cars in debt and dares not even murmur, l)ecause 
without England she will not have enougli bread to last a 
week. 

That is the kind of pressure they employed to induce the.se 
small slates to fight the Bolsheviks. Twice the attempt failed, 
because the Bolsheviks have shown themselves to be .serious 
in their peace policy, which even its opponents appraise as 
more sincere than the iwaoe policy of all the other countries. 
Also because a number of countries acted on this considera¬ 
tion: no matter how we detest Great Russia, which stifled us 
in the past, we know that it was Yudenich, Kolchak and 
Denikin who stifled us, rad the Bolsheviks. The former head 
of the White-Guard Finnish Government has not forgotten 
how, in November 1917, I myself handed him a document in 
which we declared, without the slightest hesitation, that we 
unconditionally recognized Finland's independence. 

It .seemed a mere gesture at the time, one that would be 
forgotten after the revolt of the Finnish workers. No, such 
things are not forgotten when they are backed by the entire 
policy of a definite party. And the bourgeois government of 
Finland—even this government said: “Let us think it over: 
after all we have learneti a thing or two in the 1,50 years of 
Russian tsarist oppression. If we come out against the Bol¬ 
sheviks we shall be helping to bring Yudenich, Kolchak and 
Denikin to power. And what are they? Don’t we know? Are 
they not the same tsarist generals who stifled Finland, Lat- 
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via, Poland and many otlier nations? Shall we help these 
enemies of ours fight the Bolsheviks? No, we’ll wait.” 

They did not dare answer with an outright refusal: they 
are dependent on the Entente. Nor did they consent to give 
us direct assistance; they waited, procrastinated, sent notes 
and delegations, appoinled commissions, went to the con¬ 
ference table and sat there until Yudenieh, Kolchak and 
Denikin were crushed, and the Entente found itself defeated 
in its second campaign too. We emerged the victors. 

If all these small countries had come out against us— 
and remember they had been given hundreds of millions of 
dollars, and the best cannon and other weapons, and they 
had experienced British instructors who had gone through 
the war—if they had come out against us, there cannot be 
the slightest doubt that we would have siiiTered defeat. That 
is perfectly clear to everyone. But they did not come out 
against us. because they realized that tlie Bolsheviks w-ere 
more reliable than the others. When the Bolsheviks say that 
they recognize the independence of every nation, that tsarist 
Russia was based on the. oppre.ssion of other nations, and 
that the Bolsheviks never subscribed and ru ver will sub.scril)e 
to that policy, that they will never start wars to oppress 
other nations—when the Bolsheviks say this, they are be¬ 
lieved. This we know not from the Bol.sheviks of Latvia or 
Poland, but from the bourgeoisie of Poland, Latvia, the 
Ukraine, etc. 

This is proof of the international significance of the Bol¬ 
shevik policy. It w'as tested in the international arena, not 
on Russian soil, and by fire and sword, not simply by 
words. It stood the test of the last, decisive battle. The im¬ 
perialists realized that they had no forces of their own, that 
Bolshevism could be strangled only by marshalling inter¬ 
national forces. And all these international forces have now 
Ixjen beaten. 

What is impcriali.sm? You have a clique of the riche.st 
powers stifling the whole world, knowing that there are 
1,500 million people under their sway. They are stifling 
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them, and these 1.500 millions are being made to feel what 
English culture, French culture and American civilization 
mean. They mean this; rob whoever and wherever you can. 
Three-quarters of Finland have already been bought up by 
the American billionaires. The English and French officers 
who ciame to our border states to instruct their armies be¬ 
haved with the arrogance of Russian noblemen in a van¬ 
quished country'. They engaged in reckless speculation right 
and left. And the more the workers of Finland, Poland and 
Latvia go hungry, the more pressure is brought to bear on 
them by this clique of English, American and French billion¬ 
aires land their flunkeys. And it is the same all over the 
world. 

Only the Russian Socialist Republic has raised aloft the 
banner of struggle for genuine emancipation, and it is win¬ 
ning sympathy the world over. Through these small states 
we have won the sympathy of all the peoples of the world, 
and they comprise hundreds and hundreds of millions. At 
present they are oppressed and benighted, they represent the 
most underdeveloped section of the population, but the war 
has provided a clearer vi.sion of things. The imperialist war 
involved a huge mass of people. England brought over 
regiments from India to fight the Germans. France put 
millions of Negroes under arms for the same purpose. They 
made up the shock troops that were sent to the most dan¬ 
gerous places, where they were mowed down like grass by 
machine-guns. And they learned a thing or two. Just as in 
the tsarist days, Russian soldiers had said: if we are to die, 
better to die fighting the landlords—-these men said: if we 
are to die, then it won’t be to help the French bloodsuckers 
get the best of the German capitalist bloodsuckers, but to 
win freedom from both the German and the French capi¬ 
talists. In every country, even in India where 300 millions 
live in British bondage, an awakening of political conscious¬ 
ness and the revolutionary movement grow from day to 
day. All these people have their eyes fixed on one star, the 
star of the Soviet Republic, for they know that the Soviet 
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Republic has made the greatest sacrifices in the struggle 
against the imperialists and has withstood the severest 
trials. 

This, then, is the meaning of the Entente losing its 
second stake. It means victory on an international scale. Ii 
means that our peace policy is approved by the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of the world’s population. It means that the 
number of our allies in all countries is growing, true, much 
slower than we would wish, but growing just the same. 


Pravda, Nos. 47, 48 ami 49; Vol. 30, pp. 362-65 

March 2, 3 and 4, 1920 



TELKGHAM TO O.K. OKJOMKIDZE 

April 2, 1920 

Orjonikidze, 

Rei'oluiioiwnj CdiiiuH, 

Cuucasiun Front 

Ajiffiin you to di^nl.'iy (.•:ii;tion and maximiiiTi {rood 
will towards tho Mosloins. espivia!!y i:poii cnlorino Daghe¬ 
stan. Do everythin^ to donionst.rjile, and in the most em¬ 
phatic manner, fiir sympathy for ihe .Moslems, their auton¬ 
omy, independence, cle, Keep me iiifoi-nied accurately and 
frequently. 


Published in 1942 


Vol. 30, p. 400 



TELEGRAM TO THE SOVIET SOGIAUST GOYERNxMENT 
OF AZERBAIJAN 

Baku 

Tlio Council of People’s Cominissnrs welcomes (he lib¬ 
eration of (he (oilinj^ masses of the independent Azerbai¬ 
jan Republic and expresses its firm confidence that, under 
the leadership of its Soviet Government, the independent 
Republic of Azerbaijan will, together with the R.S.F.S.R., 
uphold its freedom and independence against imperialism, 
the sworn enemy of the oppressed nations of the East. 

l.c'ng live the indepemlcnt Soviet Republic of Azerbaijan! 

Long live the workers and peasants of ,\zerbaijan! 

Long live the alliance of workers and peasants of Azer¬ 
baijan and Russia! 

•May 5. 1920 V'. Ulyanov (Lenin), 

Chairman of the Council 
of People’s Commissars 


Communist (Baku), 
No. 7. May 9. 1920 
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TO THE INDIAN REVOLUTIONARY 
ASSOCIATION89 


I am glad to hear that the principles of self-determination 
and liberation of oppressed nations from exploitation by 
foreign and native capitalists, proclaimed by the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Republic, have found such a ready response 
among progressive Indians, who are waging a heroic fight 
for freedom. The toiling masses of Russia follow the aw'aken- 
ing of the Indian worker and peasant with unabating 
attention. The organization and discipline of the working 
people and their perseverance and solidarity with the work¬ 
ers of the world are an earnest of ultimate suc:ess. We wel¬ 
come the close alliance of Moslem and non-Moslem ele¬ 
ments. We sincerely want to see this alliance extended to 
all the toilers of the East. For only when the Indian, Chinese, 
Korean, Japanese, Persian, Turkish workers and peasants 
join hands and march together in the common cause of lib¬ 
eration—only then will decisive victory over the exploiters 
be ensured. Long live free Asia! 


Pravda, No, 108, 
May 20, 1920 
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PRELIMINARY DRAFT OF THESES ON THE NATIONAL 
AND COLONIAL QUESTIONS 

(For the Second Congress of the Communist International) 

In submitting for discussion the following draft theses on 
the national and colonial questions for the Second Congress 
of the Communist International. I would request all com¬ 
rades, especially those who possess concrete information on 
one or another of these very complex problems, to let me 
have their opinions, amendments, addenda and concrete re¬ 
marks in the most concisejorm(nomorethan 
2 or 3 pages), particularly on the following points: 
Austrian experience. 

Polish-Jewish and Ukrainian experience. 

Alsace-Lorraine and Belgium. 

Ireland, 

Danish-German, Italo-French and ftalo-Slav relations. 
Balkan experience. 

Eastern peoples. 

Struggle against Pan-lslamism. 

Relations in the Caucasus. 

The Bashkir and Tatar republics. 

Kirghizia. 

Turkestan, its experience, 

Negroes in America. 

Colonies. 

China-Korea-Japan. 

June 5, 1920 N. Lenin 
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1. Abstract or formal treatment of equality in general, and 
national equality in particular, is in the very nature of bour¬ 
geois democracy. Under the guise of the equality of persons 
in general, bourgeois democracy proclaims the formal or le¬ 
gal equality of the property-owner and the proletarian, the 
exploiter and the exploited, thereby grossly deceiving the 
oppressed classes. On the plea that all men are absolutely 
equal, the bourgeoisie is transforming the idea of equality, 
which is itself a reflection of the relations of commodity pro¬ 
duction. into a weapon of its struggle against the abolition 
of classes. The demand for equality has real meaning only 
as a demand for the abolition of classc.s. 

2. In conformity with its fundamental task of combating 
bourgeois democracy and exposing its falsity and hypocrisy, 
the Communist Party, as the conscious champion of the pro¬ 
letarian struggle to overthrow the bourgeois yoke, must base 
its policy in the national question too, not on abstract and 
formal principles, but, firstly, on an exact appraisal of the 
specific historical situation and, primarily, of economic con¬ 
ditions; secondly, on a clear distinction between the intere.st.s 
of the oppressed classes, of the toilers and exploited, and the 
general concept of national interests as a whole, which im¬ 
plies the interests of the ruling class; thirdly, on an equally 
clear distinction between the oppressed, dependent and 
subject nations and the oppressing, exploiting and sovereign 
nations, in order to counter the bourgeois-democratic 
lies which ob.scure the colonial and financial enslavement 
of the va.st majority of the world’s population by an in¬ 
significant minority of the richest and advanced capitalist 
countries, which is characteristic of the era of finance cap¬ 
ital and imperialism. 

3. The imperialist war of 1914-18 has very clearly re- 
waled to all nations and to the oppressed classes of the 
whole world the falsity of the bourgeois-democratic phrase¬ 
mongering by practically demonstrating that the Versailles 
Treaty of the celebrated “Western democracies’’ is an even 
more brutal and despicable act of violence against weak 
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nations than was Iho Brest-Lilovsk Treaty of the German 
junkers and the Kaiser. The League of Nations and the 
whole post-war policy of the Entente reveal this truth with 
even greater clarity and distinctness; they are everywhere 
intensifying the revolutionary struggle, both of the pro¬ 
letariat in the advanced countries and of the labouring 
masses in the colonial and dependent countries. They are 
hastening the collapse of the petty-bourgeois nationalistic 
illusion that under capitali.sm nations can live together in 
peace and equality. 

•1. From tliese fundamental premises it follows that the 
whole policy of the Communist International on the na¬ 
tional and colonial questions should rest on closer union of 
the proletarians and working masses generally of all 
nations and countries for a jt)inf revolutionary struggle to 
overthrow the landlords and the bourgeoisie. For this alone 
will guarantee victory over capitalism, without which the 
abolition of national oppression and inequality is im¬ 
possible. 

5. The world political situation has now placed the 
dictator.sliip of the proletariat on the order of the day. 
World politiviil dcvelopment.s inevitably revolve around one 
central point, viz., the struggle of tlie world bourgeoisie 
against the Soviet Russian Republic, around which are 
inevitably grouping, on the one hand, the Soviet movements 
of the advant.x'd workers of all countries, and, on the other, 
all the nalional-lil)eration movements in the colonies and 
among the oppressed nationalities, who are being taught by 
bitter e.xpericnce that their only salvation lies in the victory 
of the Soviet system over world imperialism. 

6. Consequently, one cannot confine oneself at the present 
time to the bare recognition or proclamation of the need 
for closer union between the working people of the various 
nations; it is necessary' to pursue a policy that will achieve 
the closest alliance of all the national and colonial libera¬ 
tion movements with Soviet Russia, the form of this alliance 
to be determined by the degree of development of the com- 
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munist movement among the proletariat of each country, or 
of the 'bourgeois-democratic liberation movement of the 
workers and peasants in backward countries or among 
backward nationalities. 

7. Federation is a transitional form to the complete unity 
of the working people of different nations. The advisability 
of federation has already been demonstrated in practice 
both by the relations between the R.S.F.S.R., and other 
Soviet republics (the Hungarian. Finnish and Latvian in 
the past, and the Azerbaijan and Ukrainian in the present), 
and by the relations within the R.S.F.S.R. with regard to 
the nationalities which formerly enjoyed neither statehood 
nor autonomy (e.g., the Bashkir and Tatar autonomous 
republics in the R.S.F.S.R.. founded in 1919 and 1920). 

8. The task of the Communist International in this respect 
is further to develop and also to study and to test by ex¬ 
perience these new federations which are arising on the 
basis of the Soviet system and the Soviet movement, fn rec¬ 
ognizing that federation as a transitional form to complete 
union, it is necessary to strive for ever closer federal unity, 
bearing in mind, firstly, that the Soviet republics, sur¬ 
rounded as they are by the imperialist powers of tlie whole 
world—which from the military standpoint are immeasura¬ 
bly stronger—cannot possibly continue to exist without the 
closest alliance; secondly, that close economic alliance be¬ 
tween the Soviet republics is nece.ssary, for without this it 
will be impossible to restore the productive forces shattered 
by imperialism and ensure the well-being of the working 
j)eople; and thirdly, that there is a tendency towards the 
creation of a single world economy, regulated by the prole¬ 
tariat of all nations as an integral whole and according 
to a common plan. This tendency is already quite clearly 
revealed under capitalism and should certainly be further 
developed and fully consummated under socialism. 

9. Within each country, the national policy of the Com¬ 
munist International cannot be limited to the bare, formal, 
purely declaratory and in reality non-committal reoogni- 
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lion of the equality of nations to which the bourgeois demo¬ 
crats confine themselves—'both those who frankly admit 
themselves to be such and those who assume the name of 
Socialists, as the Socialists of the Second International, 
for example. 

In all their propaganda and agitation—^both in Par¬ 
liament and outside Parliament—the communist parties 
must consistently expose the constant violation of the 
equality of nations and of the guaranteed rights of national 
minorities that takes place in ail capitalist countries, de¬ 
spite tlieir “democratic" constitutions. But, in addition to 
this, it is jiecessary, firstly, constantly to explain that only 
the Soviet system is capable of securing real equality of 
nations, by uniting at first the proletarians and then the 
whole mass of the working population in the struggle 
against the bourgeoisie; and, secondly, all communist 
parties should render direct aid to the revolutionary move¬ 
ments among the dependent and unequal nations (for 
example, Ireland, the Negroes in America, etc.) and in the 
colonies. 

Without the latter condition, which is particularly impor¬ 
tant, the struggle against oppression of dependent nations 
and colonics, as well as recognition of their rights to state 
separation are but a mendacious signboard, as is evidenced 
by the parties of the Second Internationai. 

10. Recognition of internationalism in word, and its re¬ 
placement by petty-bourgeois nationalism and pacifism in 
deed, in all propaganda, agitation and practical work, is 
very common not only among the parties of the Second In¬ 
ternational, but also among those which have withdrawn 
from it, an-d often even among parties which now call them¬ 
selves communist. The struggle against this evil, against 
the most deeply-rooted petty-bourgeois national prejudices, 
becomes the more necessary, the more the task of trans¬ 
forming the dictatorship of the proletariat from a national 
one (i.e., existing in one c«untry and incapable of determin¬ 
ing world politics) into an international one (i.e., a 
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dictatorship of the proletariat covering at least sewral 
advanced countries and capable of exercising decisive in¬ 
fluence upon the whole of world politics) becomes a press¬ 
ing question of the day. Petty-bourgeois nationalism pro¬ 
claims as internationalism the bare recognition of the 
equality of nations, and nothing more. Quite apart from 
the fact that this recognition is purely verbal, petty-bour¬ 
geois nationalism preserves national egoism intact, whereas 
proletarian internationalism demands, firstly, that the in¬ 
terests of the proletarian struggle in one country be subor¬ 
dinated to the interests of that struggle on a world scale, 
and, secondly, that a nation which is achieving victory over 
the bourgeoisie be able and willing to make the greatest 
national sacrifices for the sake of overthrowing internation¬ 
al capital. 

Thus, in countries that are already fully capitalistic and 
have workers’ parties that realty act as the vanguard of the 
proletariat, the struggle against opportunist and petty- 
bourgeois pacifist distortions of the concept and policy of 
internationalism is a primary and cardinal task. 

11. With regard to the more backward states and nations, 
in which feudal or patriarchal and patriarchal-peasant rela¬ 
tions predominate, it is particularly important to bear in 
mind; 

first, that all communist parties must assist the bour¬ 
geois-democratic liberation movement in these countries, 
and that the duty of rendering tlie most active assistance 
rests primarily with the workers of the country upon which 
the backward nation is dependent colonially or financially; 

second, the need for struggle against the clergy and other 
influential reactionary and mediaeval elements in back¬ 
ward countries; 

third, the need to combat Pan-Islamism and similar 
trends which strive to combine the liberation movement 
against European and American imperialism with an at¬ 
tempt to strengthen the positions of the khans, landlords, 
mullahs, etc.; 
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fourth, the need, in backward countries, to give special 
support to the peasant movement against the landlords, 
against large land-ownership, and against all manifesta¬ 
tions or survivals of feudalism, and to strive to lend the 
peasant movement the most revolutionary character and 
establish the closest possible alliance between the West- 
European communist proletariat and the revolutionary 
peasant movement in the East, in the colonies, and in 
the backward countries generally. It is particularly neces¬ 
sary to exert every ejfort to apply the basic principles of 
the Soviet system in countries where pre-capitalist relations 
predominate—by setting up “working people's Soviets,” 
etc.; 

fifth, the need for determined struggle against attempts 
to give a communist colouring to bourgeois-democratic 
liberation trends in the backward countries; the Communist 
International should support bourgeois-democratic move¬ 
ments in colonial and backward countries only on con¬ 
dition that, in these countries, the elements of future prole¬ 
tarian parties, which will be communist not only in name, 
shall be brought together and educated to understand their 
special tasks, viz., to fight the bourgeois-democratic move¬ 
ments within their own nations. The Communist Interna¬ 
tional must enter into a temporary alliance with bourgeois 
democracy in colonial and backward countries, but must 
not merge with it and must under all circumstances uphold 
the indeiiendencc <>f the proletarian movement even if in its 
most embryonic form; 

sixth, the need constantly to explain and expose among 
the broadest working masses of all countries, and partic¬ 
ularly of the backward countries, the deception systemati¬ 
cally practi.sed by the imperialist powers, which, under the 
guise of politically independent states, set up states that are 
W'holly dei>endent upon them economically, financially and 
militarily. Under modern international conditions there is 
no salvation for dependent and weak nations except in a 
union of Soviet republics. 
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12. The age-old oppression of colonial and weak nation¬ 
alities by the imperialist powers has not only inspired 
in the working masses of the oppressed countries animosity 
towards the oppressing nations, but also distrust of these 
nations in general, even of their proletariat. The despicable 
betrayal of socialism by the majority of the official leaders 
of this proletariat in 1914-19, when “defence of the father- 
land” was used as a social-chauvinist cloak to conceal the 
defence of the “right” of “their own” bourgeoisie to oppress 
colonies and rob financially dependent countries, could not 
but enhance this perfectly legitimate distrust. On the other 
hand, the more backward the country, the stronger is the 
hold of small agricultural production, patriarchalism and 
isolation which inevitably lend particular strength and te¬ 
nacity to the deepest of petty-bourgeois prejudices, viz., 
national egoism and national narrowness. These prejudices 
cannot but die out very slowly, for they can disappear only 
after imperialism and capitalism have disappeared in the 
advanced countries, and after the whole foundation of the 
economic life of the backward countries has radically 
changed. It is therefore the duty of the class-conscious com¬ 
munist proletariat of all countries to treat with particular 
caution and attention the survivals of national sentiments 
among the countries and nationalities which have been 
longest oppressed, and it is equally necessary to make 
certain concessions with a view to hastening the extinction 
of this distrust and these prejudices. Unless the proletariat 
and, following it, the mass of working people of all coun¬ 
tries and nations all over the world voluntarily strive for 
alliance and unity, the victory over capitalism cannot be 
successfully accomplished. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 
AND THE BASIC TASKS OF THE COMMUNIST 
INTERNATIONAL 

REPORT TO THE SECOND CONGRESS 
OF THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 

July 19, 1920 
(Exeats) 

Comrades, the theses on the basic tasks of the Commu¬ 
nist International have been published in all languages and 
represent nothing essentially new (particularly for the Rus¬ 
sian comrades), for to a considerable extent they amplify 
some of the fundamental features of our revolutionary ex¬ 
perience and the lessons of our revolutionary movement in 
application to a number of Western countries, to Western 
Europe. In my report, therefore, I shall deal at somewhat 
greater length, though in brief outline, with the first part of 
my subject, namely, the international situation. 

The basis of the entire international situation as it has 
now taken shape is the economic relations of imperialism. 
This new, highest and last stage of capitalism has become 
fully defined since the beginning of the twentieth century. 
You know, of course, that the most characterirflc, the most 
essential feature of imperialism has been the colossal 
dimensions which capital has attained. Free competition 
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has given way to gigantic monopoly. An insignificant 
number of capitalists have been able to concentrate in their 
hands, in some cases, whole branches of industry; these 
have passed into the hands of combines, cartels, syndicates, 
trusts, which not infrequently are international in character. 
In this way the monopolists have been able to capture and 
establish their financial, legal and partly production control 
over whole industries, and not only in single countries, but 
on a world scale. This has given rise to the unparalleled 
domination of an insignificant number of the biggest banks, 
of kings of finance and financial magnates who hav"c, in 
fact, converted even the freest republics into financial 
monarchies. Prior to the war this was openly acknowledged 
by writers w’ho were anything but revolutionary', by men 
like Lysis in France, for instance. 

This domination of a handful of capitalists reached full 
development when the w'hole w'orld was divided up not only 
In the sense that the various sources of raw material and 
the means of production had been seized by the biggest 
capitalists, but in the sense, also, that the preliminary 
division of colonies had been completed. Forty years or so 
ago the colonial population was estimated at a little over 
a quarter of a billion, subjected to six capitalist powers. 
Before the war of 1914, the colonial population was already 
estimated at some 600 million, and if to this figure we add 
such countries as Persia, Turkey, China, which already then 
were reduced to semi-colonial status, we get, in round 
numbers, one billion people oppressed by the richest, most 
civilized and freest countries through colonial dependence. 
And you know that in addition to direct governmental, 
juridical dependence, colonial dependence implies a whole 
series of financial and economic relations, a series of wars 
which were not considered wars because often enough they 
amounted to sheer massacre, to the slaughtering of un¬ 
armed and defenceless colonial populations by European end 
American imperialist troops equipped with the most perfect 
weapons of destruction. 





Out of this partition of the world, out of this domination 
of capitalist monopoly, out of the omnipotence of a negli¬ 
gible number of the biggest banks—two, three, four or five 
in a country, not more—there inevita'bly arose the first im¬ 
perialist war of 1914-18. It was fought for a redivision of 
the whole world, to decide which of these small groups of 
the biggest states—the British or the German group—was 
to have the opportunity and right to rob, strangle and ex¬ 
ploit the whole world. And you know that the war resolved 
the issue in favour of the British group. And as a result of 
the war we have an incomparably greater aggravation of 
all the capitalist contradictions. At one stroke, the war 
plunged some 250 million people into what is equivalent to 
colonial status. It threw back Russia, with an estimated 
population of about 130 million; Austria-.Hungary, Ger¬ 
many, Bulgaria, with their combined population of not less 
than 120 million—a quarter of a billion people in countries 
some of which, like Germany, are among the most advanced, 
most enlightened, cultured and technically progressive. 
Through the Versailles Treaty, the war imposed upon them 
conditions which reduced advanced nations to the status of 
colonial dependence, poverty, hunger, ruin and deprivation 
of rights. For the treaty binds them for many generations to 
come and places them in conditions never before ex¬ 
perienced by a civilized nation. This, then, is the picture we 
get of tlie world: immediately after the war no less than a 
billion and a quarter of the world’s inhabitants were 
subjected to colonial oppression, to brutal exploitation by 
capitalism, which boasts of its love of peace and which had 
some right to boast of this fifty years or so ago, when the 
world had not yet been divided up, when mcmopoly was not 
dominant and capitalism could develop in comparative 
peace, without colossal military conflicts. 

Now that this “peaceful” era is at an end, we have a 
monstrous intensification of oppression; we see a return to 
colonial and military oppression far worse than before. The 
Versailles Treaty has placed Germany and a number of 
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other vanquished countries in conditions in which econotaic 
existence is materiaiiy impossible, in conditions of utter 
deprivation of rights and humiliation. 

How many nations' have benefited by this? To answer 
that question we should recall that the population of the 
United States of America—which alone fully benefited from 
tlie war and which has been entirely transformed from a 
country with a mass of debts into one to which all are in 
debt—is not more than 100 million. The population of Japan 
—which profited very much by holding aloof from the 
European-American conflict and by expansion on tlie enor¬ 
mous Asian continent—is 50 million. The population of 
Britain, which next to these countries profited most, is 
around 50 million. And if we add the neutral countries with 
their very small populations, countries which grew rich 
during the war, we get a quarter of a billion in round 
numbers. 

This, then, in basic features, is the picture of the world 
as it appears after tlie imperialist war. A billion and a 
quarter oppressed in the colonies—in countries which are 
being cut up alive, like Persia, Turkey, China, and in coun¬ 
tries which have been vanquished and reduced to colonial 
status. Not more than a quarter of a billion live in coun¬ 
tries which have retained their old status, though they, too, 
have fallen into economic dependence on America, and 
during the war all of them were dependent militarily, for 
the war involved the entire world, no single country was 
allowed to remain really neutral. And last, we have not 
more than a quarter of a billion people in countries where, 
it stands to reason, only the top crust, only the capitalists, 
have profited from the division of the world. The total— 
aibout l*/4 of a billion—represents the entire population of 
the world. I would like to recall this picture of the world 
to 3«)u, ibecause all the basic contradictions of capitalism, 
of imperialism, which lead to revolution, all the basic con¬ 
tradictions within the labour movement, which have led to 
the bitter struggle against the Second International, to 



which our chairman referred—all of this is linked with the 
division of the world’s population. 

Of course, these figures give only a rough basic outline 
of the world economic situation today. And naturally, com¬ 
rades, this division of the world’s population has led to an 
immense increase in exploitation by finance capital and 
capitalist monopolies. 


Comrades, in conclusion I wish to dwell on another 
aspect. Our chairman has said here that this Congress 
deserves to be called a World Congress. I believe he is right, 
especially since we have quite a number of representatives 
of the revolutionary movement in the colonial, backward 
countries. This is only a small beginning, but the important 
thing is that a beginning has been made. The unity of the 
revolutionary proletarians of the capitalist, advanced coun¬ 
tries with the revolutionary masses of those countries where 
there is no proletariat or hardly any, with the oppressed 
masses of the colonial. Eastern countries—^this unity is 
taking place at our Congress. It depends on us to con¬ 
solidate this unity, and I feel sure that we shall do that. 
World imperialism must fall when the revolutionary 
onslaught of the exploited and oppressed workers within 
each country, overcoming the resistance of the philistine 
elements and the influence of a tiny upper erust of labour 
aristocracy, will unite with the revolutionary onslaught of 
hundreds of millions who hitherto remained outside history 
and were regarded merely as objects of history. 

The imperialist war has helped the revolution. To fight 
that war, the bourgeoisie had to tear soldiers out of the 
colonies, out of the backward countries, out of isolation. The 
British bourgeoisie told the soldiers from India that it was 
the duty of the Indian peasants to defend Great Britain 
against Germany; the French bourgeoisie told the soldiers 
from the French colonies that it was the duty of the coloured 
people to def^d France. They taught them the use of arms. 



This is extremely valuable knowledge—we could express 
our profound gratitude to the bourgeoisie for this, the grat¬ 
itude of all the Russian workers and peasants, and especial¬ 
ly of the w'hole of the Russian Red Army. The imperialist 
war brought the dependent nations into world history. And 
one of our cardinal tasks today is to devise ways and means 
of laying the foundation-stone for the organization of a 
Soviet movement in the rao/i-capitalist countries. Soviets 
there are possible; they will not be workers’ Soviets, but 
peasants’ or toilers’ Soviets. 

This will require much w'ork, and mistakes arc inevi¬ 
table. There will be many difficulties along this path. The 
chief task of the Second Congress is to draw up, or indicate, 
the practical principles to enable the work hitherto conducted 
among hundreds of millions in an unorganized fashion, to 
be conducted in an organized, united and systematic way. 

iNow, a year, or a little more, after the First Congress of 
the Communist International, we stand forth as victors 
vis-a-vis the Second International. The Soviet idea is now 
widespread, and not only among the workers o^f the civilized 
countries; it is understood and known not only by them. The 
workers in all countries scorn the wiseacres—many of 
whom style themselves Socialists—who discuss in a scientific 
or near-scientific manner the Soviet “system,” as the system¬ 
atic Germans are fond of calling it, or the Soviet “idea,” to 
use the expression of the English Guild Socialists. These 
disquisitions about the Soviet “system” or “idea” often 
obstruct the workers’ vision and thinking. But the workers 
are brushing aside this pedantic rubbish and are taking up 
the weapon provided by the Soviets. An undorstanding of 
the role and significance of the Soviets has now spread also 
to the Eastern countries. 

The beginnings of a Soviet movement have been laid 
throughout the East, throughout Asia, among all the coloni¬ 
al nations. 

The idea that the exploited must rise up against the ex¬ 
ploiters and create their Soviets is not .a very complicated 



one. After our experience, after two and a half years of the 
Soviet Republic in Russia, after the First Congress of the 
Third International, it is coming to be understood by hun¬ 
dreds of millions of exploited all over the world; and if we 
in Russia are not infrequently obliged to compromise, to 
bide our time because we are weaker than the international 
imperialists, we know that we are defending the interests 
of masses numl)ering one and a quarter billion. For the 
time being, we arc hampered by the obstacles, the prejudices 
and ignorance which are receding hour by hour. But more 
and more we are coming to represent and defend, in actual 
fact, this seventy per cent of the world’s population, this 
mass of toilers and exploited. And we can say with pride; 
at the First Congress we were, to all intents and purposes, 
only propagandists; we only sowed among the proletariat of 
the world the fundamental ideas; we only issued the call to 
struggle: we only asked: where are the men capable of fol¬ 
lowing this path? Today we have an advanced proletariat 
everywhere. And everywhere, though sometimes poorly or¬ 
ganized and requiring reorganization, we have a proletari¬ 
an army; and if our international comrades now help us 
organize a united army, no defects will hinder us in the 
pursuit of our cause. And ours is the cause of world pro¬ 
letarian revolution, the cause of creating a World Soviet 
Republic. (Prolonged applause.) 
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REPORT 

OF THE COMMISSION ON THE NATIONAL 
AND COLONIAL QUESTIONS TO THE SECOND 

CONGRESS OF THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 

July 26, 1920 

Comrades, I shall confine myself to a brief introduction, 
after which Comrade Maring, who was secretary of our 
commission, will give you a detailed account of the changes 
we have made in the theses. He will be followed by Comrade 
Roy who formulated supplementary theses. Our commission 
unanimously adopted both the preliminary theses, as 
amended, and the supplementary theses. We have thus 
reached complete unanimity on all major issues. I shall 
now make a few brief remarks. 

First, what is the cardinal, underlying idea of our theses? 
The distinction between oppressed and oppressor nations. 
And unlike the Second International and bourgeois democ¬ 
racy, we emphasize this distinction. In this age of im¬ 
perialism, it is particularly important for the proletariat 
and the Communist International to establish concrete eco¬ 
nomic facts and to proceed from concrete realities, not 
from abstract postulates, in the solution of all colonial and 
national questions. 

The characteristic feature of imperialism is that the whole 
world, as we now see, is divided into a large number of op¬ 
pressed nations and an insignificant number of oppressor 



nations which, however, command colossal wealth and 
powerful armed forces. The overwhelming majority of the 
world’s population, more than & billion people, and very 
probably a billion and a quarter, if we take the total at one 
and three-quarter billion, or about seventy per cent of the 
world’s population, is accounted for by oppressed nations, 
which are either in a state of direct colonial dependence 
or represent semi-colonies like, for example, P^ersia, Turkey 
and China, or else, having suffered defeat at the hands of a 
big imperialist power, have been made greatly dependent 
on that power by virtue of the peace treaties. This distinc¬ 
tion, this idea of dividing the nations into oppressor and 
oppressed, is present in .nil the theses, not only in the first 
thesis published earlier under my signature, but also in 
the theses presented by Comrade Roy. The latter were 
framed chiefly from the standpoint of the situation in India 
and other big Asian nations oppressed by Britain. That is 
what makes them so valuable. 

The second underlying idea of our theses is that In the 
present world situation, after the imperialist war, interna¬ 
tional relations, the whole world system of states, are de¬ 
termined by the struggle of a small group of imperialist 
nations against the Soviet movement and the Soviet states 
headed by Soviet Russia. Unless we bear that in mind, we 
shall not be able correctly to pose a single national and 
colonial question, even if it concerns a very remote part of 
the world. For only if they make that their starting point, 
can the communist parties, both in civilized and bacl^ard 
countries alike, correctly pose and solve political questions. 

Third, I should like especially to emphasize the question 
of the bourgeois-democratic movement in backward coun¬ 
tries. For it was this question that gave rise to some differ¬ 
ences. We discussed whether it would be correct, in principle 
and in theory, to state that the Communist International 
and the communist parties must support the bourgeois- 
democratic movement in backward countries. As a result of 
pur discussion, we arrived at the unanimous decision \<3 
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speak of the national-revolutionary movement rather than 
the “bourgeois-democratic” movement. There need not be 
the slightest doubt that every national movement can only 
be a bourgeois-democratic movement, for the overwhelming 
mass of the population in backward countries consists of 
peasants who represent bourgeois-capitalist relationships. 
It would be utopian to believe that proletarian parties, if 
indeed they can arise in these backward countries, could 
pursue communist tactics and a communist policy without 
establishing definite relations with the peasant movement 
and without giving it effective support. But it was objected 
that if we speak of the bourgeois-democratic movement, we 
shall be obliterating all distinction between the reformist 
and the revolutionary movement. Yet that distinction has 
been very clearly revealed of late in backward and colonial 
countries, for the imj>erialist bourgeoisie is doing everything 
within its power to implant a reformist movement among 
the oppressed nations t<x). There has teen a certain rap¬ 
prochement between the bourgeoisie of the e.xploiting and 
colonial countries, so that very often—even in most cases, 
perhaps—where the bourgeoisie of the oppressed countries 
does support the national movement, it at the same time 
works hand in glove with the imperialist bourgeoisie, that 
is, joins forces with it against all revolutionary movements 
and revolutionary classes. This was irrefutably demon¬ 
strated in the commission, and we decided that the only 
correct thing was to take this distinction into account and 
in nearly all cases substitute the term “national-revolu¬ 
tionary” for the term “bourgeois-democratic.” The signif¬ 
icance of this change is that we, as Communists, should 
and will support bourgeois-liberation movements in the 
colonies only when they are genuinely revolutionary, and 
when their exponents do not hinder our work of educating 
and organizing the peasantry and the broad mass of the 
exploited in a revolutionary spirit. If these conditions do not 
exist, the Communists in these countries must combat the 
reformist bourgeoisie, to which belong also the heroes of 



the Second International. Reformist parties already exist in 
the colonial countries, and in some cases their spokesmen 
call themselves Social-Democrats and Socialists. The 
distinction I referred to is now made in all the theses with 
the result, I think, that our view has t>een formulated much 
more precisely. 

Next, I would like to make a few remarks on peasants’ 
Soviets. The practical activities of the Russian Communists 
in the former tsarist colonies, in such backward countries 
as Turkestan, etc., confronted us with the question of how 
to apply the communist tactics and policy in pre-capitalist 
conditions. For the chief characteristic feature in these coun¬ 
tries is the domination of pre-capitalist relationships, and 
there can therefore be no question of a picely proletarian 
movement. There is practically no industrial proletariat in 
these countries. Despite this, however, even there we have 
assumed, as we had to assume, the role of leader and we 
found that we had to overcome colossal difficulties. But the 
practical results achieved are proof that, despite these 
difficulties and even where there is practically no pro¬ 
letariat, we are in a position to inspire in the masses the 
urge for independent political thought and independent 
political action. For us this work was more difficult than 
it will be for comrades in the West-European countries, 
because in Russia the proletariat is overwhelmed with the 
work of consolidating the state. And it is quite understand¬ 
able that peasants living in semi-feudal dependence can 
fully appreciate the idea of Soviet organization and trans¬ 
late it into practice. It is also clear that the oppressed 
masses, those who are exploited not only by merchant cap¬ 
ital but also by the feudals, and by a state based on feudal¬ 
ism, can apply this weapon, this type of organization in 
their own conditions too. The idea of Soviet organization is 
a simple one, and is applicable not only to proletarian, but 
also to peasant feudal and semi-feudal relations. Our ex¬ 
perience in this respect is not very considerable as yet, but 
the debate in the commission, in which several represent- 





atives from colonial countries participated, convincingly 
demonstrated that the Communist International theses 
should indicate that peasants’ Soviets, Soviets of the ex¬ 
ploited, are a weapon that can be employed not only in 
capitalist countries, but also in countries with pre-capitalist 
relations. We should proclaim it to be the bounden duty of 
communist parties, and of the elements that are prepared 
to found communist parties, to conduct propaganda in 
favour of peasants’ Soviets, or toilers’ Soviets, everywhere, 
backward countries and colonies included. And wherever 
conditions permit, they must make immediate attempts to 
set up Soviets of the toiling people. 

This opKjns up a very interesting and very important field 
for practical activity. So far our common experience in this 
respect is not very great, but gradually more and more data 
will accumulate. There can be no question but that the pro¬ 
letariat of the advanced co«intries can and should assist 
the backward toiling masses, and that the backward coun¬ 
tries can emerge from their present stage when the victori¬ 
ous proletariat of the Soviet republics extends a helping 
hand to these masses and is in a position to render them 
support. 

There was a rather lively debate on this question in the 
commission, and not only in connection with my theses, but 
still more in connection with Comrade Roy’s theses, which 
he will defend here, and certain amendments which were 
adopted unanimously. 

This is how the question had been posed; is the capitalist 
stage of economic development inevitable for those back¬ 
ward nations which are now winning liberation and in 
which progressive trends are to be observed since the war? 
We replied in the negative. If the victorious revolutionary 
proletariat conducts systematic propaganda among them, 
while the Soviet governments come to their assistance with 
all the means at their command—in that event, it would 
be wrong to assume that the capitalist stage of develop- 
pjent is ineyita^ble f^ the backward nationalities. }n all tlK 




colonies and backward countries, we should not only build 
an independent cadre of fighters and party organizations; 
not only launch immediate propaganda for the organiza¬ 
tion of peasants’ Soviets and strive to adapt them to pre¬ 
capitalist conditions, but the Communist International 
should advance and theoretically substantiate the proposi¬ 
tion that these backward countries can, with the aid of 
the proletariat of the advanced countries, pass over to the 
Soviet system and, through definite stages of development, 
to communism, without having to go through the capitalist 
stage. 

The necessary means for this cannot be indicated before¬ 
hand. Practical experience will suggest this. But it has been 
definitely established that the Soviet idea is understood by 
the mass of working people even in the most remote na¬ 
tions, that the Soviets should be adapted to the condi¬ 
tions of the pre-capitalist social system, and that the com¬ 
munist parties should immediately, and in all parts of the 
world, begin work in this direction. 

I wish also to mention the importance of revolutionary 
work by the communist parlies not only in their own coun¬ 
tries, but also in colonial countries, and particularly among 
the troops which the exploiting nations employ to keep the 
colonial peoples in subjection. 

Comrade Quelch of the British Socialist Party spoke of 
this in our commission. He said that the rank-and-file 
English worker would consider it treachery to help the en¬ 
slaved nations in their revolts against British rule. True, 
the jingoistic- and chauvinistic-minded labour aristocracy 
of England and America represents a very great danger for 
socialism, and a very strong pillar of thie Second Interna¬ 
tional. We have to deal with the greatest treachery by the 
leaders and workers belonging to this bourgeois Interna¬ 
tional. The colonial question was discussed in the Second 
International too. The Basel Manifesto is quite clear on this 
point. The parties of the Second International pledged rev¬ 
olutionary action, but they have given no sign of genuine 



revolutionary work or of assistance to the exploited and 
dependent nations in their revolt against the oppressing 
nations. And this, I think, applies also to most of the parties 
that have withdrawn from the Second International and 
wish to join the Third International. This we must declare 
publicly, for all to hear, and this cannot be refuted. We shall 
see if any attempt is made to refute it. 

All these considerations were made the basis of our 
resolutions which, undoubtedly, are too long, but which, 
I feel sure, will nevertheless prove of value and will assist 
in the development and organization of genuine revolution¬ 
ary work in connection with the colonial and national ques¬ 
tions. And that is our principal task. 
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SPEECH AT A MEETIiN'G OF MOSCOW PARTY ACTIVE 
December 6, 1920 

(Excerpts) 

Today we speak not only as representatives of the pro¬ 
letarians of all countries, but also as representatives of the 
oppressed nations. The Communist International recently 
issued a magazine called The Peoples of the East, in which 
it advanced this slogan for the Eastern peoples: “Workers 
of All Countries and Oppressed Nations, Unite!” One com¬ 
rade asked: “When did the Executive Committee decide on 
a change of slogans?” Indeed, I cannot remember any such 
decision. And, of course, from the standpoint of the Com¬ 
munist Manifesto this is wrong, but then the Communist 
Manifesto was written under totally different conditions. 
From the standpoint of present-day politics, this slogan is 
- correct. Relations are more acute. The whole of Germany is 
in a state of ferment, and so is Asia. You read the report 
of how the revolutionary movement is taking shape in 
India. In China there is a furious hatred of the Japanese 
and of the Americans. In Germany there is a seething hatred 
of the Entente, which can be appreciated only when com¬ 
pared with the German workers’ hatred of their capitalists. 
The result has been to make Russia the direct spokesman of 
all the oppressed of the world. Developments are teaching 
the peoples to regard Russia as the centre of attraction. 



Recently a Menshevik paper in Georgia wrote: “there arfi 
two forces iln the world—the Entente and Soviet Russia.’* 
Who are the Mensheviks? They are men who carefully watch 
which way the wind blows. When we were weak interna¬ 
tionally their cry was; “Down with the Bolsheviksl" When 
we began to gain strength they cried: “We are neutral.’’ 
And when we beat back our enemies, they said: “Yes, there 
are two forces in the world’’ 


Published in 1923 


Vol. 31, pp. 423-24 



REPORT 

OF THE COUNCIL OF PEOPLE’S COMMISSARS 
TO THE EIGHTH ALLRUSSIAN CONGRESS OF SOVIETS 

December 22,1920 
(Excerpts) 

I must also observe, comrades, that in this past year we 
have scored major successes in our policy in the East. We 
should welcome the rise and consolidation of the Soviet 
Republics of Bukhara, Azerbaijan and Armenia, which have 
not only reestablished their complete independence, but 
where governmental power is in the hands of the workers 
and peasants. These republics are proof and confirmation 
that the ideas and principies of Soviet government are ac* 
oessible to, and immediately realizable by, countries with 
a peasant social base, and not only by industrmlly devel¬ 
oped countries with a proletarian social base. The idea of 
peasants’ Soviets has triumphed. The power of the peasants 
is secure; they have the land and the means of production. 
Friendly relations between the peasant Soviet republics and 
the Russian Socialist Republic have already been consol¬ 
idated by the practical results of our policy. 

We can also welcome the forthcoming conclusion of a 
treaty with Persia, friendly relations with which are ensured 
by the identity of fundamental interests of all nations suf¬ 
fering from imperialist oppression. 
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We must also note that friendly relations are being 
steadily established and consolidated with Afghanistan, and 
to an even greater extent with Turkey. In respect to the 
latter country, the Entente has done everything it could to 
make anything resembling normal relations between Turkey 
and Western Europe impossible. And this, in conjunction 
with the strengthening of the Soviet Government, is steadi¬ 
ly bringing about a situation when, despite the resistance 
and all the intrigues of the bourgeoisie, and despite the fact 
that Russia is still surrounded by bourgeois countries, Rus¬ 
sia’s alliance and friendly relations with the oppressed 
Eastern nations are gaining in strength, for the paramount 
political factor today is imperialist coercion against the 
nations which did not have the good fortune to be among 
the victors. This world policy of imperialism is leading to 
rapprochement, alliance and friendship of ail oppressed 
nations. And our success in the West, too, in relation to 
countries more europeanized than we, demonstrates that 
the present principles of our foreign policy are correct and 
that improvement of our international position rests on a 
solid basis. We feel sure that by continuing this peace 
policy, and by making concessions (and make them we 
must to avoid war), despite all the intrigues and machina¬ 
tions of the imperialists, who can always be relied upon to 
provoke a quarrel between us and one or another country— 
despite ail this, the basic line of our policy, and the funda¬ 
mental interests that follow from the very nature of im¬ 
perialist policy, are coming into their own and are more and 
more working towards closer intercourse between the 
R.S.F.S.R. and a growing number of its neighbours. And 
in this we have the earnest that we shall be able to devote 
ourselves entirely and fundamentally to the work of eco¬ 
nomic development, and work calmly, firmly and confidently 
for a long time to come. 

Published in 1921 in Vol. 31, pp. 459-61 

Verbatim Report of the Eighth 
All-Russian Congress of Soviets 



SPEECH AT A MEETING OF THE MOSCOW SOVIET 
February 28, 1921 

(Excerpts) 


Before passing to the domestic situation—a subject 
which, quite naturally, evokes much interest and much 
concern—I should like to discuss briefly the chief new de¬ 
velopments in the international situation. To be terse I shall 
deal with only three. First, the conference we have begun 
with Turkish delegates here in Moscow. That is an especial¬ 
ly welcome fact, because there were many obstacles to direct 
negotiations with a delegation of the Turkish Government, 
and we feel sure that now, when there is an opportunity to 
reach understanding here in Moscow, the foundation will 
be laid for closer relations and for very durable friendship. 
Of course, this will be achieved not through diplomatic 
subterfuge (in which, we do not fear to admit, our enemies 
are much stronger), but owing to the fact that both nations 
suffered incredibly at the hands of the imperialist powers in 
these past few years. A previous speaker referred here to 
tlie harm of isolation from the imperialist countries. But 
when a wolf attacks a sheep, there is hardly any point in 
advising the sheep to avoid isolation from the wolf. 
{Laughter and applause,) And if the Eastern nations have 
hitherto been only sheep confronted by the imperialist wolf, 
Soviet Russia was the first to demonstrate that, despite her 
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incredible weakness militarily, it is pot so easy for the wolf 
to get his claws and teeth into her. And this example of 
Soviet Russia has proved contagious for many nations, 
regardless of whether or not they sympathize with the 
“Bolshevik whisperers.” Much is being said in the world 
about these “whisperers.” We are even being described as 
malicious whisperers in relation to Turkey. And though, of 
course, we have so far done nothing in this respect, nonethe¬ 
less, it has been demonstrated to the Turkish workers and 
peasants that the resistance of modern nations to robbery 
is a thing that has to be reckoned with. The robbery to 
which the imperialist governments subjected Turkey met 
with such resistance that even the strongest of these im¬ 
perialist powers had to keep their hands off. And this 
enables us to view the present conversations with the 
Turkish Government as a very big achievement. We pursue 
no underhand objects. We know that these negotiations will 
proceed within a very modest framework, but they are im¬ 
portant because of tlte fact that the workers and peasants 
of ali nations are steadily coming closer together, despite 
all the formidable obstacles. And this should not be over¬ 
looked in gauging our present difficulties. 


The third* international question concerns the events in 
the Caucasus. Big-scale developments have taken place 
there of late. And though the details are not yet known, 
their implication is that we are on the brink of a major war. 
The clash between Armenia and Georgia could not but 
cause us unease. The latest events have transformed it into 
an insurrection in which a section of the Russian troops 
have taken part. The end result has been that the designs 
of the Armenian bourgeoisie against us have turned against 
them—so far at least—and in such a way that, according 

* The second question Lenin dealt with was the negotiations for 
a peace treaty with Poland, then proceeding in Riga.—£<f. 
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to the latest but still unconfirmed reports, Soviet power has 
been established in Tiflis. (Applause.) We know that the 
insurrection began in the neutral zone, the area between 
Georgia and Armenia, which Georgia occupied with the 
consent of the imperialist Entente. When they speak of the 
harm of isolation from the Western powers, the Mensheviks, 
and particularly the Georgian Mensheviks, usually under¬ 
stand this to mean that they must win the confidence of the 
Entente imperialists, for they are stronger than anyone 
else. Bui that the advanced capitalists are more given to 
deceit than anyone else—this some White Guards are prone 
to forget. Their line of reasoning is; What is Armenia, the 
Armenian peasant, etc., and what is the ravaged Soviet 
Republic, compared with the united imperialist powers of 
the world? The advanced capitalists represent the cultural 
forces of the whole world, so let us turn to them. That is 
how the Georgian Mensheviks seek to justify their unseem¬ 
ly defence of the capitalists. The Georgian Mensheviks had 
control of the only railway line, the key to the food supply 
of the Armenian peasantry. 

No one will have the patience to read all the telegrams, 
statements and protests we exchanged with Georgia on 
this question. Had we a peace treaty with Georgia, our 
policy would have been to procrastinate as long as possible. 
But you must understand that the Armenian peasantry did 
not regard the question of a treaty in that light, and things 
culminated in the terrible insurrection which broke out early 
in February and has spread with astonishing rapidity, in¬ 
volving not only the Armenian, but the Georgian popula¬ 
tion as well. It has been difficult to obtain information on 
the situation, but the latest available reports bear out our 
assumptions. We know perfectly well that the Georgian 
bourgeoisie and the Georgian Mensheviks rely for support 
not on the labouring masses, but on the capitalists of their 
country, and these capitalists are only looking for a pretext 
to start hostilities. We, on the other hand, have for three 
years been staking on the labouring masses, even in this 



backward and oppressed country', and we shall continue to 
stake on them to the last. In the final analysis, no matter 
how cautious we are, no matter what efforts we exert to 
strengthen the Red Army, we shall do everything possible 
to extinguish the conflagration that has flared up in the 
Caucasus. And what we have been able to demonstrate in 
the West—that where there is Soviet government there is 
no place for national oppression-we shall demonstrate also 
in the East. In the final count, the outcome of our struggle 
depends on this, and the might of the workers and peasants 
will ultimately prove stronger and superior to capitalist 
might, because there are far more workers and peasants 
than capitalists. 


Pravda, No. 46, 
.March 2, 1921 


Vol. 32. pp. 124-28 



LETTER TO G. K. ORJONIKIDZE 

Orjonikidze. Baku March 2, 1921 

Please convey to the Georgian Communists, and partic¬ 
ularly to all members of the Georgian Revolutionary Com¬ 
mittee, my warm greetings to Soviet Georgia. I especially 
request them to inform me whether we are in complete 
agreement on the following three questions: 

First, immediate arming of the workers and poor peas¬ 
ants and formation of a strong Georgian Red Army. 

Second, a special policy of concessions with regard to the 
Georgian intelligentsia and small merchants. It should be 
realized that it is not only imprudent to nationalize tliem, 
but that we must even make certain sacrifices in order to 
improve their position and enable them to continue their 
small trade. 

Third, it is immensely Important to devise an acceptable 
compromise for a bloc with Jordania or similar Georgian 
Mensheviks, who even prior to the revolt were not absolute¬ 
ly opposed to the idea ot Soviet power in Georgia on certain 
conditions. 

Please bear in mind that both the domestic and the interna¬ 
tional situation of Georgia require that her Communists 
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avoid mechanically copying the Russian pattern. They must 
skilfuliy work out their own ilexibie tactics, based on bigger 
concessions to the petty-bourgeois elements. 

Please reply, 

Lenin 


Praoda Gnaii, 


Vol. 32, p. 137 



TELEGRAM TO THE REVOLUTIONARY MILITARY 
COUNCIL OF THE ELEVENTH ARMY 


Copies to R.M.C., Caucasian Front, 

Georgian Revolutionary Committee, 

AND Comrade Orjonikidze 

Considering that units of the Eleventh Army are now on 
Georgian territory, you are instructed to establish full con¬ 
tact with the Georgian Revolutionary Committee and act in 
strict accordance with its directives, refraining from any 
measures that might infringe on the interests of the local 
population without prior agreement with the Georgian Rev¬ 
olutionary Committee. Display special respect for the sover¬ 
eign government bodies of Georgia, and particular atten¬ 
tion and caution in relation to the Georgian population. Im¬ 
mediately issue necessary directives to all army levels, in¬ 
cluding Special Department. Everyone violating this direc¬ 
tive must be called to account. Report every instance of 
violation and even minor friction and misunderstanding 
with local population. 

Lenin, 

Chairman, Council of Defence 

Written on March 10, 1921 Vol. 35, p. 408 

Published in Pravda GnaU, 

No. 13. March 17, 1921 



MESSAGE 

TO A CONFERENCE OF WOMEN’S DELEGATES 
FROM SOVIET EASTERN REGIONS AND REPUBLICS 

I deeply regret that urgent work prevents me from attend¬ 
ing your Conference. I send my warm greetings and best 
wishes for its sucjcess, especially in preparing the forthcom¬ 
ing First All-Russian Non-Party Congress of Women of the 
East which, if correctly prepared and carried through, will 
doubtlessly play an immense part in awakening and organ¬ 
izing the women of the East. 


Lenin 


Pravda, No. 77, 
April 10. 1921 


Vol. 32, p. 277 



TO THE COMMUNISTS OF AZERBAIJAN, 
GEORGIA, ARMENIA, DAGHESTAN, 

AND THE HIGHLAND REPUBLIC 

In warmly greeting the Soviet Republics of the Caucasus, 
I permit myself to express the hope that their close alliance 
will serve as a model of national peace unprecedented under 
the bourgeoisie and impossible under the bourgeois system. 

But important as national peace among the workers land 
peasants of the Caucasian nationalities is, the maintenance 
and development of Soviet power as the transition to social¬ 
ism are immeasurably more important. The task is a diffi¬ 
cult, but fully feasible one. The most Important thing for its 
successful fulfilment is that the Transcaucasian Communists 
be fully alive to the singulariiy of their position, of the posi¬ 
tion of their republics, as distinct from the position and con¬ 
ditions of the R.S.F.S.R.; that they appreciate the need not 
to copy our tactics, but thoughtfully to vary them in adapta¬ 
tion to the differing'concrete conditions. 

The Soviet Republic in Russia obtained no political or 
military assistance from anywhere. On the contrary, for 
years and years it fought the military invasions of the En¬ 
tente and its blockade. 

The Soviet Republics of the Caucasus obtained political 
and, to a small extent, military assistance from the 
R.S.F.S.R. This made a vast difference. 
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Second, there is no cause now to fear invasion from the 
Entente or its military assistance to the Georgian, Azerbai¬ 
jan, Armenian, Daghestan and Highland White Guards. The 
Entente “burnt its fingers” on Russia, and that will proba¬ 
bly compel it to be more cautious for some time. 

Third, the Caucasian republics are even to a greater ex¬ 
tent peasant countries than Russia. 

Fourth, economically, Russia has been, and to a consider¬ 
able degree still is, cut off from the advanced capitalist 
countries; the Caucasus can establish “coexistence” and 
commercial intercourse with the capitalist West more quickly 
and easily. 

These are not all the differences, but they are sufficient to 
demonstrate the need for different tactics. 

More moderation, caution, and readiness to make conces¬ 
sions to the petty bourgeoisie, to the intelligentsia, and par¬ 
ticularly to the peasantry. Make the utmost, intense and 
speedy economic use of the capitalist West through a policy 
of concessions and commercial intercourse. Oil, manganese, 
coal (Tkvarcheli mines), copper—such is a far from com¬ 
plete list of your enormous mineral weallh. There is every 
possibility for developing an extensive policy of concessions 
and commercial intercourse with foreign countries. 

This must be done on a wide scale, firmly, wisely, and cir¬ 
cumspectly, and it must be utilized to the utmost for improv¬ 
ing the conditions of tlie workers and peasants, and for «!- 
listing the intelligentsia in the work of economic construc¬ 
tion. Utilizing commercial intercourse with Italy, Amejica 
and other countries, exert every effort to develop the produc¬ 
tive forces of your rich region, “white coal” and irrigation. 
Irrigation is extremely important as a means of advancing 
agriculture and livestock farming. 

A slower, more cautious, more systematic transition to 
socialism—^this is what is possible and necessary for the 
republics of the Caucasus as distinct from the R.S.F.S.R. 
This is what must be understood, and what you must be able 
to carry out as distinct from our tactics. 
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We fought to make the first breach in world capitalism. 
The breach has been made. We have maintained our posi¬ 
tions in a fierce, superhuman, severe, difficult and painfully 
intense war against the Whites, the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
and the Mensheviks, supported by the Entente, by its block¬ 
ade and by its military assistance. 

You, Comrades, Communists of the Caucasus, have no 
need to force a breach. What you should do is take advan¬ 
tage of the favourabie internationai situation that exists for 
you in 1921, and learn to build the new with greater caution 
and more methodically. In 1921, neither Europe nor the 
world is what it was in 1917 and 1918. 

Do not copy our tactics, but analyze the reasons for their 
peculiar features, the conditions that gave rise to them, and 
their results; apply not the letter, but the spirit, the essence, 
the lessons of the experience of 1917-21. Economically, base 
yourselves at once on commercial intercourse with capital¬ 
ist countries; do not begrudge the cost-even if tens of mil¬ 
lions’ worth of valuable minerals have to be sent abroad. 

Make immediate efforts to improve the conditions of the 
peasants and start on extensive electrification and irriga¬ 
tion. Irrigation is most necessary and will do more than 
anything else to revive the region, regenerate it, bury the 
past and make the transition to socialism more certain. 

Excuse the slipshod style of this letter; I had to write it 
in haste in order to dispatch it with Comrade Myasnikov. 
Once again I send my best greetings and wishes to the 
workers and peasants of the Soviet Republics of the Cau¬ 
casus. 

Moscow, April 14, 1921 

N. Lenin 

* 
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TACTICS OF THE RUSSIAN COMMUNIST PARTY 

First Draft Theses for a Report to the Third Congress 
OF the Communist International 

(Excerpts) 

1. THE INTERNATIONAL POSITION OF THE R.S.F.S.R. 

The international position of the R.S.F.S.R. is at present 
characterized by a certain equilibrium which, while extreme¬ 
ly unstable, has nevertheless made for a peculiar pattern 
in world politics. 

The peculiarity of the situation consists in the following; 
the international bourgeoisie, moved by frenzied hatred and 
hostility for Soviet Russia, is prepared at any moment to 
attack and try to strangle it. On the otlier hand, all attempts 
at military intervention, which have cost this bourgeoisie 
hundreds of millions of francs, ended in complete failure, 
despite the fact that the Soviet system was then weaker 
than now and that the Russian landlords and capitalists had 
large armies on the territory of the R.S.F.S.R. Opposition to 
war against Soviet Russia has increased formidably in'all 
capitalist countries, stimulating the revolutionary move¬ 
ment of the proletariat and involving very broad masses of 
the petty-bourgeois democracy. The conflict of interests 
between the various imperialist countries has become more 



acute, and continues to grow more acute with every passing 
day. The revolutionary movement among the hundreds of 
millions of the oppressed peoples of the East is mounting 
with remarkable vigour. As a result of all these factors, in¬ 
ternational imperialism, though it is much stronger than 
Soviet Russia, finds that it is not in a position to strangle it, 
and has been compelled, for a time, to recognize or semi- 
recognize it and conclude trade agreements with it. 

What we have is an extremely insecure and extremely 
unstable equilibrium, but one that enables the socialist re¬ 
public, not for a long time, of course, to exist in capitalist 
encirclement. 


2. THE INTERNATIONAL AUGNMENT OF CLASS FORCES 

• 

Resulting from this situation, we have the following align¬ 
ment of class forces internationally. 

Unable to wage open war against Soviet Russia, the in¬ 
ternational bourgeoisie is biding its time, waiting for an 
opportune moment, when conditions will enable it to resume 
the war. 

The proletariat of the advanced capitalist countries has 
everywhere formed its vanguard, the communist parties, 
which are steadily growing and marching forward to win 
the majority of the workers in each country, demolishing the 
influence of the old trade-union bureaucrats and the labour 
aristocracy of America and Europe, corrupted by imperial¬ 
ist-granted privileges. 

The petty-bourg^is democracy in the capitalist countries, 
the advanced section of which is represented by the Second 
and Two-and-a-Half Internationals,?^ is at present the chief 
support base of capitalism, since its influence extends to the 
majority, or a substantiai part, of the workers and office 
employees in industry and commerce, who fear that a revo¬ 
lution would deprive them of their relative, philistine pros¬ 
perity, created by privileges granted by the imperialists. But 



the growing economic crisis is everywhere leading to dete¬ 
rioration of the conditions of the masses, and this, coupled 
with the increasingly apparent inevitability of new im¬ 
perialist wars if capitalism continues to exist, makes this 
support base more and more insecure. 

The labouring masses in the colonial and semi-colonial 
countries, comprising as they do the vast majority of the 
world’s population, were awakened to political life early this 
century, particularly as a result of the revolutions in Russia, 
Turk^, Persia and China. As a result of the imperialist war 
of 1914-18 and the establishment of Soviet power in Russia, 
these masses are definitely being converted into an active 
factor of world politics and of the revolutionary destruction 
of imperialism, though this is still stubbornly disregarded 
by the educated philistines of Europe and America, including 
the leaders of the Second and Two-and-a-Half Internation¬ 
als. British India stands at the heiad of these countries, and 
the maturing of revolution in India is accelerated, on the 
one hand, by the increase in the number of industrial and 
railway workers and, on the other, by the mounting.bru¬ 
tality of the British, who more and more frequently resort to 
wholesale massacre (Amritsar), public floggings, etc. 

The Kremlin, Moscow, N. Lenin 

June 13, 1921 


Published as 
a pamphlet in 1921 


Vol. 32, pp. 429-31 



TACTICS OF THE RUSSIAN COMMUNIST PARTY 

Repokt to the Third Congress 
OF THE Communist International 

June 5, 1921 
(Excerpts) 

Much mflatntnable material has accumulated in the cap¬ 
italist countries, as well as in countries which hitherto have 
been regarded only as the object, not the subject, of history, 
i.e., the colonies and semi-colonies. It is quite possible, 
therefore, that sooner or later, and quite suddenly, revolu¬ 
tionary revolts, momentous battles and revolutions, may 
break out in these countries. 


I should also like to emphasize here the importance of the 
movement in the colonies. In this respect we witness in all 
the old parties, in all the bourgeois and petty-bourgeois la¬ 
bour parties of the Second and Two-and-a-Half Internation¬ 
als the survivals of old sentimental conceptions—there is 
much sympathy for the oppressed peoples of the colonies and 
semi-colonies. The movement in the colonies is still regarded 
as an insignificant national and completely peaceful move¬ 
ment. However, that is not the case. For great changes have 
taken place in this respect since the beginning of the twen- 
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iieth century, namely, millions and hundreds of millions— 
actually the overwhelming majority of the world’s popula¬ 
tion—are now coming out as an independent and active 
revolutionary factor. And it should be perfectly clear that in 
the coming decisive battles of the world revolution, this 
movement of the majority of the world’s population, origi¬ 
nally aimed at national liberation, will turn against capital- 
i.sm and imperialism and will, perhaps, play a much more 
revolutionary role than we have been led to expect. It is im¬ 
portant to stress that, for the first time in our International, 
we are discussing preparation of that struggle. Certainly, in 
this vast sphere the difficulties are much greater, but at any 
rate the movement is advancing and the mass of the toiling 
people, the peasants in the colonial countries, despite the 
fact that they are still backward, will play a very big revo¬ 
lutionary role in the coming ph'ases of the world revolution. 
(Animated approval.) 

Published in 1922 
in Verbatim Report 
of the Third Congress 
of the Communist International 


Vol. 32. pp. 454-58 



MESSAGE TO THE TURKESTAN BUREAU 
OF THE C.C^ R.C.P.(B.) 

August 7, 1921 

Bread and meat for Moscow are an absolute and ur¬ 
gent must. 

To this end implement the “New Economic Policy” and 
a series of concessions and bonuses for merchants. 

At the siame lime display systematic and maximum con¬ 
cern for the Moslem poor, their organization and enlighten¬ 
ment. 

This policy can and should be elaborated and consolidated 
(in a series of precisely formulated directives). 

It should serve as a model for the whole of the East. 

Lenin 

Written on August 7, 1921 Vol. 35, p. 442 
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DRAFT PROPOSAL ON THE FORMATION OF A 
FEDERATION OF TRANSCAUCASIAN REPUBLICS 

November 28 

1) While a federation of Transcaucasian republics is ab¬ 
solutely correct in principle, and should be implemented 
without fail, its immediate practical realization must be re¬ 
garded as premature, i.e., a certain period of time will be 
required for its discussion, popularization and adoption by 
lower Soviet bodies; 

2) The central committees of Georgia, Armenia and 
Azerbaijan shall be instructed (through the Caucasian 
Bureau) to submit the federation question for broad discus¬ 
sion in the Party and by the worker and peasant 
masses, conduct vigorous propaganda in favour of form¬ 
ing a fedenation and secure decisions to that effect by the 
congresses of Soviets in each of these republics. Should 
serious opposition arise, the Political Bureau of the C.C., 
R.C.P., must be informed timely and accurately. 


Lenin 


Published (in abridged lorm) 
in 1923 in Verbatim Report 
of the Twelfth R.C.P. Congress 


Vol. 33. p. 103 



LETTER TO THE EASTERN PEOPLES’ PROPAGANDA 
AND ACTION COUNQL^i 

Dear Comrades, 

My very best wishes for your publioalion. To my great 
regret ill-health prevents me from contributing an article. 
I hope that, thanks to your newspaper, the foremost repre¬ 
sentatives of the Eastern toilers will be drawn into political 
activity more quickly and on a wider scale. The destiny of 
the whole of Western civilization depends to an enormous 
degree on the working masses of the East being drawn into 
political life. 

With best wishes and greetings, 

Lenin, 

Chairman, Council of People’s 
Commissars of the R.S.F.S.R. 


Writtenr after December 17, 1921 


Pravda, April 22, 1957 



ON THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF MILITANT MATERIAUSM 

(Excerjits) 


In addition to the alliance with consistent materialists 
who do not belong to the Communist Party, of no less and 
perhaps even of more importance for the work which mili¬ 
tant materialism should perform is an alliance with those 
representatives of modern natural science who incline to¬ 
wards materialism and are not afraid to defend and preach 
it as against the modish philosophical wanderin^gs into 
idealism and scepticism which are prevalent in so-called 
“educated society.” 

The article by A. Timiryazev on Einstein’s theory of rela¬ 
tivity published in Pod Znamenem Marxisma, Nos. 1 and 2, 
permits us to hope that the magazine will succeed in effect¬ 
ing this second alliance too. Greater attention should be 
paid to it. It should be remembered that it is precisely the 
sharp upheaval which modern natural science is undergoing 
that very often gives rise to reactionary philosophical 
schools and minor schools, trends and minor trends. There¬ 
fore, unless the problems raised by the recent revolution in 
natural science are followed, and unless natural scientists 
are enlisted in this work of a philosophical magazine, mili¬ 
tant materialism can be neither militant nor materialism. If 
Timiryazev was obliged to observe in the first number of 
the magazine that the theory of Einstein, who, according to 
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Timiryazev, is himself not making any active attack on the 
foundations of materialism, has already been seized upon 
by a vast number of representatives of the bourgeois intelli¬ 
gentsia of all countries, it should be noted that this applies 
not only to Einstein, but to a number, if not to the majority, 
of the great reformers of natural science since the end of 
the nineteenth century. 

And in order that our attitude towards this phenomenon 
may not be an uninformed one, it must be realized that 
unless it stands on a solid philosophical ground no natural 
science and no materialism can hold its own in the struggle 
against the onslaught of bourgeois ideas and the restoration 
of the bourgeois world outlook. In order to hold his own in 
this struggle and carry it to a victorious finish, the natural 
scientist must be a modern materialist, a conscious adher¬ 
ent of the materialism which is represented by Marx, i.e., 
he must be a dialectical materialist. In order to attain this 
aim, the contributors to Pod Znamenein Marxisma must 
arrange for the systematic study of Hegelian dialectics from 
a materialist standpoint, i.e., the dialectics which Marx 
applied practically in his Capital and in his historical and 
political works, and applied so successfully that now every 
day of the awakening to life and struggle of new classes in 
the East (Japan, India, and China)—i.e., the hundreds of 
millions of human beings who form the greater part of the 
population of the world and whose historical passivity and 
historical torpor have hitherto been conditions responsible 
for stagnation and decay in many advanced European 
countries—every day of the awakening to life of new peoples 
and new classes serves as a fresh confirmation of Marxism. 

March 12, 1922 


Pod Znamenem Marxisma. Vol. 33, pp. 206-07 

No. 3 March 1922 
Signed: N. Lenin 



ON THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF PRAVDA 

It is ten years since the founding of Pravda, the l^al— 
legal under tsarist law—Bolshevik daily paper. This 
decade was preceded b)', appro.ximately, anotlier decade: 
nine years (1903-12) since !he emergence of Bolshevism, or 
thirteen years (1900-12). if we count from the founding in 
1900 of the “Bolshevik-oriented” old IskraP 

Ten years of publication in Russia of a daily Bolshevik 
paper.... Only ten years! But measured in terms of our 
struggle and movement they are equal to a hundred years. 
For the pace of social development in the past five years 
has been positively staggering if we apply the old yardstick 
of the European philistines, the heroes of the Second and 
Two-and-a-Half Internationals. These civilized philistines 
are accustomed to regard as “natural” a situation in 
which hundreds of millions of people (over a billion, to be 
exact) in the colonies and semi-dependent and appallingly 
poor countries tolerate the treatment meted out to the In¬ 
dians and Chinese. They tolerate incredible exploitation, and 
outright depredation, and hunger, and violence, and humilia¬ 
tion, ail in order that “civilized” men might “freely,” 
“democratically,” according to “parliamentary procedure,” 
decide whether the booty should be divided up peacefully, or 
whether a dozen million or so must be done to death in this 
division of the imperialist booty, yesterday between Ger¬ 
many and Britain, tomorrow between Japan and America 
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(with France and Britain participatinff in one form or 
another). 

The basic reason for this tremendous acceleration of 
world development is that new hundreds of millions have 
been drawn into it. The old bourgeois and imperiiaiist 
Europe, which was accustomed to look upon itself as the 
centre of the universe, rotted and burst like a putrid ulcer in 
the first imperialist holocaust. No matter how the Spenglers, 
and all the enlightened philistines who are capable of admir¬ 
ing (or even studying) Spengler may lament it, this decline 
of the old Europe Is but an episode in the history of the 
downfall of the world bourgeoisie, oversatiated by imperi¬ 
alist rapine and oppression of the majority of the world’s 
population. 

That majority has now awakened and has begun a move¬ 
ment which even the “mightiest” powers cannot stem. They 
stand no chance. For the present “victors” in tlje first im¬ 
perialist slaughter have not the strength to score victory 
over small—tiny, 1 might say—Ireland, nor can they emerge 
victorious from the financial confusion that reigns in their 
own midst. Meanwhile, India and China are seething. They 
represent over 700 million people, and together with the 
neighbouring Asian countries, that are in all ways similar to 
them, over half of the world’s inhabitants. Inexorably and 
with mounting momentum tliey are approaching their 1905. 
with the essential and important difference that in 1905 the 
revolution in Russia could still proceed (at any rate at the 
beginning) in isolation, that is, without other countries being 
immediately drawn in. But the revolutions that are matur¬ 
ing in India and China are being drawn into—have already 
been drawn into—the revolutionary struggle, the revolution¬ 
ary movement, the world revolution. 

The tenth anniversary of Pravda, the legal Bolshevik 
daily, is a graphic illustration of one aspect of this accelera¬ 
tion of the greatest world revolution. In 1906-07, it seemed 
that the tsarist government has utterly crushed the revolu¬ 
tion. A few years later the Bolshevik Party was able—/ n a 
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different form, by a different method — 
to penetrate into the very citadel of the enemy and daily, 
“legally,” proceed with its work of undermining the accursed 
tsarist and landlord autocracy from within. A few more 
years passed, and the proletarian revolution, organized by 
Bolshevism, triumphed. 

Only half a score of revolutioniaries shared in the 
founding of the old Iskra in 1900, and only two score or so 
attended the birth of Bolshevism at the illegal congresses 
in Brussels and London in 1903. 

In 1912-13, when the legal Bolshevik Pravda came into 
being, it had the support of hundreds of thousands of work¬ 
ers who made modest contributions’* and were able to 
overcome both the oppression of tsarism and the competi¬ 
tion of the Mensheviks, these petty-bourgeois betrayers of 
socialism. 

In November 1917. nine million electors out of a total of 
thirty-si.x million voted for the Bolsheviks in the elections to 
the Constituent .\ssembly. But if we take the actual struggle, 
and not merely the elections, at the close of October and in 
November 1917, the Bolsheviks had the support of the 
majority of the proletariat and cla.ss-conscious peas¬ 
antry, as. represented by the majority of the delegates at 
the Second All-Russian Congress of Soviets, and by the 
majority of the most active and politically conscious section 
of the people, namely, tlie twelve-million army. 

These few figures illustrating the “acceleration” of the 
world revolutionary movement in the past twenty years 
provide a small and very incomplete picture. They afford 
only a very approximate idea of the history of no more than 
150 million people, whereas in these twenty years the revo¬ 
lution has developed into an invincible force in countries 
with a total population of over one billion (the whole of 
Asia, not to forget South Africa, which recently reminded the 
world of its claim to human and not slavish existence, 
and by methods which were not altogether “parliamen¬ 
tary”) .« 
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Some Spenglerite freaks—I apologize for the expres¬ 
sion—may conclude (every variety of nonsense can be 
expected from the “clever” leaders of the Second and Two- 
and-a-Half Internationals) that this estimate of the revolu¬ 
tionary forces fails to take into account the European and 
American proletariat. These “clever” leaders always argue 
as if the fact that birth comes nine months after conception 
necessarily means that the exact hour and minute of birth 
can be defined beforehand, also the position of the infant 
during delivery, the condition of the mother and the exact 
degree of pain and danger both will suffer. Very “clev^er”! 
These gentr)' cannot for the life of them understand that, 
from the point of view of the development of the internation¬ 
al revolution, the transition from Chartism to the servility 
of a Henderson, or the transition from Varlin to Renaudel, 
from Wilhelm Liebknechl and Bebel to Sudekum, Scheide- 
inann and Noske. can only be likened to an automobile pass¬ 
ing from a smooth highway stretching for hundreds of miles 
to a dirty stinking puddle on that highway stretching for a 
few yards. 

Men are the makers of history. But the Chartists, the Var- 
lins and the Liobknechts applied their minds and hearts to 
the making of history. The leaders of the Second and Two- 
and-a-Half Internationals apply another part of the anatomy: 
they fertilize the ground for the appearance of new Chartists, 
new Varlins and new Liebknechts. 

At this most difficult moment, it would be most 
harmful for revolutionaries to indulge in self-deception. 
Though Bolshevism has become an international 
force, though in all the civilized and advanced countries 
new Chartists, new Varlins, new Liebknechts have come to 
the fore, and are growing in the legal (just las legal as our 
Pravda was under the tsars ten years ago) connnunist par¬ 
ties, nonetheless, for the time being, the international bour¬ 
geoisie still remains incomparably stronger than its class 
enemy. This bourgeoisie, which has done everything in its 
power to hamper the birth of proletarian power in Russia 
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and to multiply tenfold the dangers and suffering attending 
its birth, is still in a position to condemn millions and tens 
of millions to torment and death through its White-Guard 
and imperialist wars, etc. That we must not forget. And we 
must skilfully adapt our tactics to this peculiar situation. 
The bourgeoisie is still able freely to torment, torture and 
kill. But it cannot halt the inevitable and—from the stand¬ 
point of world history-rapidly approaching complete 
triumph of the revolutionary proletariat. 


Written on May 2,1922 Vol. 33, pp. 312-15 

Published in Pravda, 

No. 98, May 5,1922 

Signed; N. Lenin 



ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS PUT BY M. S. FARBMAN, 
CORRESPONDENT OF THE OBSERVER 
AND MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

(Excerpta) 

1. QUESTION. TTie anti-Russian press interprets Herriot's recep¬ 
tion in Moscow and the Franco-Russian negotiations^^ as a radical 
change in Soviet Russia’s foreign policy. 

Is this true? Is it true that Russia regards British policy in the 
Near East as a challenge, and is prepared to conclude with France 
an agreement directed against Britain? 

ANSWER. I think it is absolutely wrong to interpret Her- 
riot’s reception in Moscow and the Franco-Russian negotia¬ 
tions as signifying a change, even a slight one, in Soviet 
Russia’s policy generally, and in her policy with regard to 
Britain in particular. Of course, we very highly appreciate 
both Harriot’s visit to Moscow and the step towards rap¬ 
prochement with France, or negotiations with her, which have 
now 'become possible, probable and, I would like to think, 
necessary. Every step towards rapprochement with France 
is extremely desirable, especially if we consider that Rus¬ 
sia’s commercial interests insistently demand close ties with 
this strongest continental power. But we are convinced that 
such rapprochement does not require a revision, even in the 
slightest degree, of our policy vis-d-vis Britain. We believe 
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that fully friendly relations with the two powers are quite 
possible, and this is indeed our aim. We believe that the 
development of trade relations is bound to exert very strong 
pressure in that direction. We believe that the correctly un¬ 
derstood interests of Britain and France will likewise work 
towards that end. We believe that the mutual interests of 
Britain and France, where they come in contact with Russia, 
contain absolutely no elements of enmity. On the contrary, 
we think that a peaceful and friendly attitude to Russia on 
their part is one of the guarantees (I am almost prepared to 
say the strongest guarantee) of their enduring peace and 
friendship and of quick, effective and happy settlement of 
all the differences that may arise between them in present 
conditions. 

2. QUESTION. Do you think that the factual termination of the 
Greco‘Turkish War. which was supported by Britain, represents an 
opportune moment for conclusion of an Anglo-Russian agreement? 

ANSWER. Of course the termination of the Greco-Turkish 
War, which was supported by Britain, in a certain respect 
increases the chances of concluding an Anglo-Russian agree¬ 
ment. We worked for such an agreement even before the 
end of the war, and shall continue to work for it with the 
utmost energj'. True, some of the questions associated with 
the ending of that war give rise to disagreement between 
Britain and our country. But it should be borne in mind first, 
that the ending of the war and the advent of peace is, in our 
view, such an obvious gain for international politics, that 
we hope for an improvement in the general state of interna¬ 
tional affairs as a result of the peace between Greece and 
Turkey. Second, we do not consider our differences with 
Britain to be in any way insurmountable. On the contrary, 
we hope that the forthcoming discussion of the Near East 
problem^® will vindicate our expectation that the end of the 
war between Greece and Turkey will also be the end of the 
conflicts and differences it brought into the limelight of in¬ 
ternational politics. We are doing everything to make the 



end of this war also the end of friction and differences with 
Britain, and we hope that this time, too, the interests of the 
British Government will prevail over instigated and fre¬ 
quently insincere pronouncements of the anti-Russian press. 

3. QUESTION. Do you consider Russia's participation in the dis¬ 
cussion of the Eastern problem to be only a matter of prestige, or of 
Russia's real interests? Does the Russian Government agree with the 
French proposal that Russia share only in that part of the Conference 
which will deal with the question of the Straits? 

ANSWER. Under no circumstances do I think that Rus¬ 
sia’s participation in settling the Near East problem is a 
matter of prestige. I trust that our international policy over 
tlie past five years has fully demonstrated that we are utterly 
indifferent to questions of prestige, and are totally incapable 
of advancing any demands whatever, or of lessening the 
effective chances of peace between the powers, out of consid¬ 
erations of prestige alone. I feel sure tliat in no country is 
there among the masses such indifference, even such prepar¬ 
edness to regard the question of prestige with the most 
good-natured amusement. We believe that modern diplo¬ 
macy is rapidly approaching precisely this attitude to ques¬ 
tions of prestige. 

For us. Near East policy is a matter that concerns the 
most real and direct vital interests of Russia and a whole 
number of states federated with her. If the demand of these 
states to participate in the Near East Conference is not sat¬ 
isfied, this will give rise to numerous elements of hostility, 
conflict and resentment, and to difficulties in purely commer¬ 
cial matters between Eastern Europe and all the other coun¬ 
tries, with the result that there will be no ground whatever 
for peaceful coexistence, or it will be rendered extremely 
.difficult. 

That is why the Russian Government is not satisfied with 
the Paris proposals that Russia participate only in that part 
of the Conference which will discuss the Straits. We believe 
this restriction is bound to lead to a number of very practl- 
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cal and direct inconveniences, especially of an economic na¬ 
ture, from which France and Britain will themselves suffer, 
and in all probability in the very near future. 

4. QUESTION. What is the Russian programme for a settlement 
of the Straits question? 

ANSWER. Our programme for the Straits (so far a very 
approximate one, of course) includes the following provi¬ 
sions among others: 

First, satisfaction of Turkey’s national aspirations. This 
we belieye is required not only in the interests of national 
independence. Our five years’ e.xperience in solving the na¬ 
tional question in a country with an abundance of national¬ 
ities, probably not matched anywhere else in the world, fully 
convinces us that the only correct attitude towards national 
interests in such cases is their maximum satisfaction, and 
the creation of conditions which preclude any possibility of 
conflict on this score. Our experience firmly convinces us 
that only the utmost attention to the interests of the various 
nations can obviate cause for conflict, remove mutual dis¬ 
trust and fear of intrigue, create the confidence, especially 
on the part of the workers and peasants speaking different 
languages, without which neither peaceful relations between 
nations, nor anything resembling successful development of 
all that is valuable in modern civilization, is at all possible. 

Second, our programme stipulates that the Straits shall 
be closed to naval craft both in peace-time and war-time. 
This conforms with the direct and immediate commercial in¬ 
terests of all the powers, not only those adjacent to the 
Straits, but all the others as well. The world has had more 
than its share of pacifist phrases, professions and assur¬ 
ances—even of solemn pledges against war and against 
peace—but in most countries, and especially in the modern 
civilized countries, there has been all too little readiness to 
take effective sfteps, even the simplest, to ensure peace. Yet, 
on this and similar issues we wish to see a minimum of 
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general statements, solemn pledges and florid formulae, and 
a maximum of simple, clear decisions and measures that 
would really lead to peace, or, better still, to complete re¬ 
moval of tire danger of war. 

Third, our programme for the Straits calls for complete 
freedom of mercantile shipping. And after my remarks in the 
previous sentence, 1 think it is superfluous to explain or 
concretize this point. 

October 27, 1922 
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Continuation of the notes 
December 30, 1922 

THE QUESTION OF NATIONAUTIES 
OR OF “AUTONOMIZATION” 

I seem to be very guilty towards the workers of Russia 
for not having interfered energetically enough and sharply 
enough in the notorious question of aiitonomization,” which, 
it appears, is officially called the question of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

In summer, when this question arose, I was ill; and then 
in autumn I relied too much on my recovery and on the 
October and December plenary meetings giving me the 
opportunity of interfering in this question. However, I did 
not manage to be at the October plenary meeting (wlien this 
question came up) or at the December one, and thus the 
question passed me by almost completely. 

1 had time only for a talk with Comrade Dzerzhinsky, who 
came from the Caucasus and told me how this matter stood 
in Georgia. I also had time to exchange a few words with 
Comrade Zinovyev and express my apprehensions on this 
matter. From what I was told by Comrade Dzerzhinsky, 
who was at the head of the commission sent by the C.C. to 
"investigate” the Georgian incident, I could only draw the 
greatest apprehensions. If matters had come to such a pass 
that Orjonikidze could go to the extreme of applying 
physical violence, as Comrade Dzerzhinsky informed me, 
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we could imagine What a mire we had got ourselves into. 
Obviously the whole business of “autonomization” was rad¬ 
ically wrong and badly limed. 

It is said that unity was needed in the apparatus. Where 
did that assurance come from? Did it not come from that 
same Russian apparatus which, as I pointed out in one of 
the preceding sedions of my diary, we took over from 
tsarism and just tarred a little with the Soviet brush? 

There is no doubt that that measure should have been de¬ 
layed somewhat until we could say that we vouched for our 
apparatus as our own. But now, we must, in conscience, 
admit the contrary; we call ours an apparatus which, in 
fact, is still quite alien to u.s; which is bourgeois and tsarist 
mishmash, and which it was in no way possible to get rid 
of in five years without the help of other countries as we 
were “busy” most of the time with military engagements 
and the fight against famine. 

It is quite natural in such circumstances that the “free¬ 
dom to withdraw from the union” by which we justify our¬ 
selves will be a mere scrap of paper unable to defend the 
non-Russians from the onslaught of that really Russian 
man, the Great Russian, the chauvinist, in substance a ras¬ 
cal and a lover of violence, as the typical Russian bureau¬ 
crat is. There is no doubt that the infinitesimal percentage 
of Soviet and sovietized workers wili drown in that set of 
chauvinistic, Great-Russian riff-raff like a fly in milk. 

It is said in defence of this measure that Reekie’s Com¬ 
missariats directly concerned with national psychology and 
national education were set up as separate bodies. But there 
the question arises: can these People’s Commissariats be 
set completely apart? and a second: were we careful enough 
in taking these measures to give people of other nationalities 
real defence against the genuine Russian Derzhimorda? I 
do not think we took such measures although we could and 
should have done so. 

I think that Stalin’s haste and enthusiasm for pure ad¬ 
ministration, and also his spite against the notorious “social- 



nationalism," played a fatal role here. Spite as a rule is a 
very bad thing in politics. 

I also fear that Dzerzhinsky, wIto went to the Caucasus 
to investigate the “crimes" of those “social-nationalists," 
distinguished himself there by his real Russian frame of 
mind (it is common knowledge that people of other national¬ 
ities who are russified overdo the real Russian frame of 
mind) and that the most typical feature of the impartiality 
of his whole commission was Orjonikidze’s “manhandling." 
I think that no provocation or even insult can justify that 
Russian manhandling and that Dzerzhinsky was ine.xcusa- 
bly guilty in adopting a light-hearted attitude to that man¬ 
handling. 

Orjonikidze was the authority over all the citizens in the 
Caucasus. Orjonikidze had no right to display that irri¬ 
tability to which he and Dzerziiinsky referred. On the con¬ 
trary, Orjonikidze should have behaved with a restraint 
which cannot be demanded of any ordinary' citizen, still less 
of a man accused of a “political" crime. And tho.se social- 
nationalists were essentially citizens accused of political 
crimes; and in the circumstances of the accusation they 
could not be descril)ed otherwise. 

Here we have an important question of principle; how 
we must understand internationalism. 

Lenin 
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Continuation of the notes 
December 31, 1922 

I have already written in my works on the national ques¬ 
tion that an abstract presentation of the question of na¬ 
tionalism is of no use at all. A distinction must necessarily 
be made between the nationalism of an oppressing nation 
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and that of an oppressed nation, the nationalism of a large 
nation and that of a small nation. 

In respect of the second kind of nationalism we, nationals 
of a large nation, have nearly always been guilty in historic 
practice of an infinite number of violences; even more, we 
commit an infinite nunvber of violences and insults without 
noticing them. It is .sufficient to irecall my Volga reminis¬ 
cences of how non-Ru.ssians are treated; how the Poles are 
not called by any other name than Polyachishka, how the 
Tatars are mocked at only as Princes, the Ukrainians only 
as Khokhols and the Georgians and other Caucasian na¬ 
tionals as Kapkasians. 

That is why internationalism on the part of oppressing, 
or “great" nations as they are called (though they are groat 
only in their violence, great only as great Derzhimordas), 
must consist not only in observing formal equality of na¬ 
tions. but in an inequality that would make up, as far as the 
oppre.ssing nation—the great nation—is concerned, for the 
inequality which obtains in actual life. Whoever does not 
understand thi.s has not grasped the real proletarian atti¬ 
tude to the national qiu'stion. he is still e.«scntially on the 
standpoint of the petty bourgeoisie and therefore cannot but 
slip continually into the bourgeois point of view. 

What is important for the proletarian? For the proletarian 
it is not only important, it is even absolutely essential to 
ensure him greate.st possible trust in the proletarian class 
struggle on the part of the non-Russians. What is necessary 
for that? Not only formal equality. It is necessary to com¬ 
pensate one w'ay or another by one’s attitude or one’s con¬ 
cessions to the non-Russians for the lack of trust, the suspi¬ 
cion. the insult, of which they were the object in the past 
by the government of the “dominant" nation. 

I think that it is not necessary to explain this more in 
detail for Bolsheviks, for Communists. And I think that in 
the present case, as far as the Georgian nation is concerned, 
we have a typical example of profound caution, att«itive- 
ness and flexibility being necessary on our side for a 



genuinely proletarian attitude to the matter. The Georgian 
who is neglectful of this side of the matter, who carelessly 
flings, about accusations of “social-nationalism” (whereas 
he. himself is a genuine and true social-nationalist and even 
a vulgar Great-Russian Derzhimorda), violates, in sub¬ 
stance, the interests of the proletarian class solidarity, for 
nothing so much holds up the development and strengthen¬ 
ing of proletarian class solidarity as national injustice; 
“offended” nationals are not sensitive to anything so much 
as to the feeling of equality and the violation of that equal¬ 
ity, if only through negligence or as a joke, to the violation 
of that equality their proletarian comrades. That is why 
in this case it is better to overdo it in the way of flexibility 
and leniency towards the national minorities than underdo 
it. That is why, in this ca.se, the fundamental interest of 
proletarian solidarity, and consequently of the proletarian 
class struggle, requires that we never adopt a formal at¬ 
titude to the national question but always take into account 
the specific attitude of the proletarian of the oppressed (or 
small) nation to the oppressing (or great) nation. 

Lenin 
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Continuation of the notes 
December 31, 1922 

What practical measures must be taken in the present 
situation? 

First, we must maintain and strengthen the union of 
socialist republics. Of this there can be no doubt. This 
measure is necessary for us as it is necessary for the world 
communist proletariat in the struggle against the world 
bourgeoisie and defence against its intrigpies. 
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Second, the union of socialist republics must be main¬ 
tained as far as the diplomatic apparatus is concerned. By 
the way, this apparatus is exceptional in our state ap- 
panatus. We have not allowed Into it a single mdh who 
had any influence in the old tsarist apparatus. All sec¬ 
tions of it which have any authority are composed of Com¬ 
munists. That is why that apparatus has already won for 
itself (this must be said without fearing) the name of a 
reliable communist apparatus purged to the extreme of 
the old tsarist, bourgeois and petty-bourgeois elements 
with which we had to make do in other People’s Commis¬ 
sariats. 

Third, exemplary punishment must be inflicted on Com¬ 
rade Orjonikidze (I say this with all the more regret as 
I am one of his personal friends and worked with him in 
emigration) and the investigation of all tlie material which 
Dzerzhinsky’s commission has collected must be completed 
or started all over again to correct the enormous mass of 
wrongs and partial judgements which it doubtlessly con¬ 
tains. The political responsibility for all this really Great- 
Russian nationalistic campaign must, of course, be laid on 
Stalin and Dzerzhinsky.. 

Fourth, the strictest rules must be introduced on the use 
of the national language in the national republics in our 
union, and these rules must be checked with special care. 
There is no doubt that our apparatus being what it is, there 
is bound to be, on the pretext of unity in the railway service, 
unity in the fiscal service and so on, a mass of really Rus¬ 
sian abuses. Special ingeniousness Is necessary for the 
struggle against these abuses, not to mention special frank¬ 
ness on the part of those who undertake that' struggle. A 
detailed code will be required, and it can be drawn up at all 
successfully only by the nationals living in the republic in 
question. Thereby we must not In any way pledge ourselves 
that as a result of that work we shall not go back at our 
next Congress of Soviets, ije., maintain the union of Soviet 
socialist republics only in respeet of military and diplomatic 



affairs, restoring in all other respects full independence of 
the individual People’s Commissariats. 

It must be borne in mind that the decentralization of the 
People’s Commissariats and the lack of coordination in 
their work as far as Moscow and other centres are con¬ 
cerned can be compensated sufficiently by Party authority 
if it is exercised with sufficient prudence and impartiality; 
the harm that can result for our state from the lack of 
uniformity of the national apparatuses with the Russian 
apparatus is infinitely less than the harm which will result 
not only for us, but for the whole international, for the hun¬ 
dreds of millions of the peoples of Asia which is destined to 
come to the fore on the historic stage in the near future, 
following us. It would be unpardonable opportunism if we, 
on the eve of this action of the East and at the beginning 
of its awakening, undermined our authority with them, if 
only by our coarseness and injustice towards our own na¬ 
tionalities. The necessity for rallying against the imperial¬ 
ists of the West defending the capitalist world is one thing. 
There can be no doubt about that and it would be super¬ 
fluous for me to speak about my unconditional approval of 
it. But it is another thing when we ourselves lapse, even if 
only in details, into imperialist attitudes towards oppressed 
nationalities, thus undermining all our sincerity on princi¬ 
ple, all our principled defence of the struggle against Impe¬ 
rialism. But tomorrow in world history will be just such a 
day when the peoples oppressed by imperialism will finally 
be aroused and waked and the decisive long, hard struggle 
for their liberation will begin. 

31.12.1922 Lenin 
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V. I, Lenin, Letters to 
the Party Congress, Moscow 1956 



BETTER FEWER, BUT BETTER 
(Excerpts) 


The system of international relationships which has now 
taken shape is a system in which one of the European 
states, Germany, has been enslaved by the victor countries. 
Furthermore, a number of countries—the oldest Western 
countries—are in a position to utilize their victory for a 
number of minor concessions to their oppressed classes— 
concessions which, minor though they are, nevertheless 
retard the revolutionary movement in those countries and 
create some semblance of “social peace.” 

At the same time, precisely as a result of the last imperial¬ 
ist war, a number of countries—the East, India, China, 
etc.—have been completely dislodged from their groove. 
Their development has definitely shifted to general European 
capitalist lines and the general European ferment has begun 
to affect them. It is now clear to the whole world that they 
have been drawn into a process of development that cannot 
but lead to a crisis in the whole of world capitalism. 

. We are therefore now confronted with the question: shall 
we be able to hold on with our small and very small 
peasant production, and in our present state of ruin, while 
the West-European capitalist countries consummate their 
development towards socialism? But they are consummat¬ 
ing it not as we formerly expected. They are not consum- 
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mating it by the gradual “maturing” bf socialism; but by 
the exploitation of some countries by otherfe. bv th6 exploi¬ 
tation of the first of the countries to vanquished in the 
imperialist war combined with the exploitation bf the whole 
of the East. On the other hand, precisely as a result of the 
first imperialist wiar, the East has definitely joined the 
revolutionary movement, has been definitely drawn into 
the general maelstrom of the world revolutionary move¬ 
ment. 

What tactics does this situation prescribe for our country? 
Obviously the following: we must display extreme caution 
so as to preserve our workers’ government and enable it 
to retain its leadership and authority over our small and 
very small peasantry. We have the advantage in that the 
whole world is already passing into a movement that must 
give rise to a world socialist revolution. But we are labour¬ 
ing under the disadvantage that the imperialists have suc¬ 
ceeded in splitting the world into two camps, and this split 
is made more complicated by the fact that it is extremely 
difficult for Germany, which is really a land of advanced, 
cultured, capitalist development, to rise to her feet. All the 
capitalist powers of what is called the West are pecking at 
her and preventing her from rising. On the other hand, the 
entire East, with its hundreds of millions of exploited 
toilers reduced to the last degree of human suffering, has 
been forced into such a position that its physical and materi¬ 
al strength cannot possibly be compared with the physical, 
material and military strength of any of the much smaller 
West-European states. 

Can we avert the impending conflict with these imperial¬ 
ist countries? May we hope that the internal antagonisms 
and conflicts between the thriving imperialist countries of 
the West and the thriving imperialist countries of the East 
will give us a second respite, as was the case when the 
campaign of the West-European counter-revolution in sup¬ 
port of the Russian counter-revolution broke down owing 
to the antagonisms in the camp of the counter-revolution- 
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aries in the West .and the East, in the camp of the Eastern 
and Western eyplo^ters, in the camp of Japan and America? 

The answer to this question, I think, should be that it 
depends upon too many factors, and that the outome of 
the struggle as a whole can be foreseen only because we 
know that in the long run capitalism itself is educating and 
training the vast majority of the population of the globe 
for the struggle. 

In the last analysis, the outcome of the struggle will be 
determined by the fad that Russia, India, China, etc., ac¬ 
count for the overwhelming majority of the population of 
the globe. And it is precisely this majority that, during the 
past few years, has been drawn into the struggle for eman¬ 
cipation with extraordinary rapidity, so that in this respect 
there cannot be the slightest shadow of doubt what the 
final outcome of the world struggle will be. In this sense, the 
complete victory of socialism is fully and absolutely assured. 

What interests us, however, is not the inevitability of 
this complete victory of socialism, but the tactics which we, 
the Russian Communist Party, we, the Russian Soviet 
government, should pursue to prevent the West-European 
counter-revolutionary states from crushing us. To ensure 
our existence until the next military conflict between the 
counter-revolutionary imperialist West and the revolution¬ 
ary and nationalist East, between the most civilized coun¬ 
tries of the world and the orientally backward countries, 
which, however, account for the majority, this majority 
must (become civilized. We, too, lack sufficient civilization 
to enable us to pass straight on to socialism, although we 
have the political r^uisites for ^his. We must adopt the fol¬ 
lowing tadics, or pursue the following policy to save our¬ 
selves. 

We must strive to build up a state in which the workers 
retain their leadership in relation to the peasants, in which 
they retain the confidence of the peasants, and, by exercis¬ 
ing the greatest economy, remove every trace of extrava¬ 
gance from our social relations. 



We must reduce our state apparatus to the utmost degree 
of economy. We must remove from it all traces of extrava¬ 
gance, of which so much has been left over from tsarist 
Russia, from its bureaucratic capitalist apparatus. 

Will not this be the reign of peasant narrowness? 

No. If we see to it that the working class retains its 
leadership of the peasantry, we shall be able by exercising 
the greatest possible economy in the country’s economic 
life, to use every kopek we save to de\'elop our large-scale 
machine industry, to develop electrification, the hydraulic 
extraction of peat, to finish the construction of Volkhov- 
stToi,™ etc. 

In this, and this alone, lies our hope. Only when we have 
done this, will we, speaking figuratively, be able to change 
horses, to change from the peasant, muzhik horse of 
poverty, from the horse of an economy fit for a ruined i)eas- 
ant country, to the horse which the proletariat is seeking 
and cannot but seek—the horse of large-scale machine in¬ 
dustry, of electrification, of Volkhovstroi, etc. 


Written on March 2, 1923 Vol. 33, pp. 456-59 

Published in Pravda, 

No. 49, March 4, 1923 

Signed; N. Lenin 



JNOTES 


* The Chinese DTar—reference is to the brutal suppression in 1900 
by Germany, Russia. Britain, the U.S.A., Japan, France, Italy and 
Austria-Hungary of the popular anti-imperialist I Ho Tuan movement, 
known also as the Boxer Uprising. 

The uprising was the people’s answer to the partition and spolia¬ 
tion of their country by the powers following the Sino-Japanese War 
of 1894-1895, when the imperialists seized a number of Chinese areas, 
compelled the Chinese Government to lease important seaports for a 
period of 99 years, and divided the country into zones of influence. 
Manchuria thus became a Russian zone, the ten central and southern 
provinces came under the sway of Britain, Shantung became a Ger¬ 
man zone of influence, etc. Imperialist depredation led to unsuppor- 
table taxes, impoverishment of the peasants and artisans and general 
economic dislocation. The chief demand of the movement, therefore, 
was expulsion of foreigners. 

In June 1900, large I Ho Tnan detachments entered Peking and 
forced the imperial government to declare war on the powers. The 
latter sent an army of 60,000 against the insurgents and the uprising 
was suppressed with the utmost brutality. Whole towns were razed 
to the ground, priceless monuments destroyed and much of the 
country’s wealth plundered. 

In Septend)er 1901, the Peking Government was forced to sign a 
protocol providing for a huge indemnity, the stationing of foreign 
troops in China, a foreign-control led legation quarter in Peking, etc. 
The protocol virtually made China a semi-colony. The tsarist govern¬ 
ment took advantage of these events to occupy Manchuria. P. S 

* The Stuttgart (Seventh) Congress of the Second International 

met on August 18-24, 1907. It was attended by some 900 delegates 
representing socialist parties and labour organizations of 25 nations. 
It discussed: 1) the colonial question; 2) relations between political 
parties and trade unions; 3) immigration; 4) the franchise for women, 
and 5) militarism and International conflicts. , 
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The Congress became bhe scene of a struggle between tihe revolu¬ 
tionary wing of the international socialist movement represented by 
the Russian Bolsheviks led by Lenin, the German Left Social-Demo¬ 
crats led by Rosa Luxemburg and others, against the opportunistic 
wing (Vollmar, Bernstein, Van Rol and others). The opportunists 
were defeated and the Congress adopted resolutions in which the 
principal tasks of the socialist parties were formulated in a spirit of 
revolutionary Marxism. P. 9 

3 Reference is to the Stuttgart Congress commission that framed 
the resolution on the colonial question. P. 9 

^ The revolution in Persia broke out at the close of 1905, with 
demonstrations in Teheran, Tabriz and other towns against the despot¬ 
ic regime of the Shah, who had reduced the people to utter destitution 
and was helping the imperialist powers convert the country into a 
semi-colony. In August 1906 the Shah was compelled to grant a con¬ 
stitution, and the Majlis (Parliament) was convened in October. 

The revolutionary struggle involved ever wider sections of the 
population. The first Social-Democratic organizations were established 
in Tabriz and Resht, and a mass labour movement began to take 
shape. Strikes broke out in the foreign concessions of northern 
Persia, and elected democratic bodies were set up which organized 
volunteer detachments to fight the counter-revolution. A peasant move¬ 
ment developed in several areas in 1907; the peasants refused to pay 
taxes and demanded division of the big feudal estates and 
seized them. 

In August 1907, the tsarist government, having strangled the 
revolution in Russia, concluded an agreement with the British Govern¬ 
ment dividing Persia into Russian and British zones of influence. In 
June 1908, the commander of the Russian Cossack brigade stationed 
in Teheran, Colonel Lyakhov, compacted with the Shah and engineered 
a counter-revolutionary coup d’etat. The Majlis was dissolved and 
some of the deputies executed; Lyakhov was appointed military 
governor of Teheran. 

But the popular struggle continued. Revolutionary detachments 
captured Tabriz and Resht, and in July 1909, entered Teheran, over¬ 
powered Lyakhov’s Cossacks and deposed Shah Mohammed All. 
However, power passed into the hands of the big bourgeoisie and 
landlords, who were eager to crush the revolution. 

Towards the end of 1911, the tsarist government occupied Azer¬ 
baijan, Gilan and Khorasan, and the British landed in southern Persia. 
The popular movement was savagely suppressed, all the gains of the 
revolution wiped out and the rule of the Shah and the ieudals re¬ 
established. p. 12 
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B The Black Hundreds were monarchist gangs organized by the 
tsarist police to fight the revolutionary movement. They assassinated 
revolutionaries, attacked progressive intellectuals and perpetrated 
Jewish pogroms. P. 12 

• Reference is to the Turkish revolution of 1908-09 led by the Young 
Turks, i.e., members of the Unity and Progress Party founded in 
1894 by a group of progressive intellectuals representing the interests 
of the merdiant class. 

In July 1908, troops commanded by Young Turk officers mutinied 
and were supported by the townsfolk and peasants. Fearing the spread 
of the revolution, Sultan AbduUHamid II agreed to restore the Con¬ 
stitution of 1876, which he had himself abrogated in 1878 when Parlia¬ 
ment had been dissolved. A new parliament was convened at the end 
of 1908. 

The development of the revolution in Turkey jeopardized the plans 
of the imperialist powers in the Near and Middle East. Accordingly, 
in August and September 1908, Germany, Russia, France, Britain, 
Austria-Hungary and Italy discussed ways and means of suppressing 
the revolution and further steps to partition Turkey. The outcome of 
these talks was the anne.\ation of Bosnia and Hercegovina by Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary in October 1908 (both provinces had been under tem¬ 
porary Austrian occupation since 1878), Bulgaria definitely seceded 
from Tuikey and Prince Ferdinand of Germany was proclaimed King. 

In April 1909, the Sultan attempted a counter-revolutionary putsch 
in Constantinople, but after two days of street fighting the Young 
Turks deposed Abdul-Hamid II and proclaimed Turkey a constitutional 
monarchy. 

The new Young Turk Government sought agreemenf with the 
reactionary feudal and clerical element and with the powers. Turkey 
remained a semi-colony, and the government continued its policy of 
oppressing the Arabs, Slavs, Greeks, Albanians and other non-Tuikish 
nationalities. 

Lenin pointed out that the Turkish revolution of 1908-09 was not 
a people’s revolution, in as much as the ’’mass of the people, the 
enormous majority, did not come out actively, independently, with 
their own economic and political demands’* and played no noticeable 
part in the revolution. P. 13 

7 The allusion is to Abdul-Hamid II. P. 13 

* Cadets —Constitutional-Democratic Party, founded in 1905. 
Represented the Russian liberal bourgeoisie and called for a constitu¬ 
tional monarchy. 

During the first Russian revolution of 1905-07, the Cadets called 
themselves the party of “Popular Freedom” though they betrayed the 
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people and secretly negotiated with the tsarisi government on ways 
and means of suppressing the revolution. The Cadets were one of 
the Duma ‘‘opposition" parties, but supported the tsarist government 
on all major domestic and foreign issues, and were anxious to share 
power with it. 

During the First World War, Milyukov and the other Cadet leaders 
were the chief exponents of Russian imperialism. After the February 
1917 revolution, they joined the bourgeois Provisional Government, 
fought the workers’ and peasants* revolutionary movement, defended 
the landlords and tried to force Russia to continue the imperialist 
war. Following the October Socialist Revolution, the Cadets joined 
the counter-revolutionary forces in the armed struggle against 
Soviet Russia. P. 14 

® P/e/ioe—tsarist Minister of the Interior and Chief of Gendarmes 
in 1902-04; organized brutal reprisals against revolutionaries. P. 14 

L"Humanite—a socialist daily paper founded by Jean Jaurcs, 
French Socialist leader; central organ of the French Communist Party 
since its foundation in 1920. P. 16 

“ This refers to General Cavaignac, who brutally suppressed the 
rebellion of the Paris workers in June 1848, and General Galliffet, 
who was responsible for the atrocities against the Paris Communards 
in May 1871. P. 16 

12 Reference is to the Paris Commune of 1871. The Empire of 

Napoleon III was shattered by France’s defeat in the war with Prus¬ 
sia in 1870. A bourgeois government of "national defence" was set up, 
its principal object being to suppress the revolutionary movement of 
the Paris workers. It hastened to conclude a disgraceful peace with 
Prussia and proceeded to disarm the National Guard, composed chiefly 
of Paris workers. The latter rose in revolt on March 18, 1871, and took 
powei* into their own hands. It was the first attempt in history to 
establish proletarian dictatorship. 

Several days later the Paris Commune was elected by a general 
vote of the population. It demolished the old government machine of 
the bourgeoisie, introduced popular election of all officials and judges, 
separated the church from the state, and the school from the church, 
turned over industries abandoned by their owners to the workers' 
associations, decreed a minimum wage for all workers, and introduced 
a number of other measures in the interests of the workers and the 
urban petty bourgeoisie. 

The Commune, however, made the mistake of being insufficiently 
resolute in its actions. Instead of immediately taking the offensive 
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against Versailles, where the counter-revolutionary government of 
Thiers was building up an army to attack Paris, the Commune 
hesitated. ‘'But for all these mistakes,” Lenin wrote, “the Commune 
was the greatest example of the greatest proletarian movement of the 
19th century.” 

Thiers’ troops entered J^aris on May 21, 1871. For eight days the 
workers of the French capital, their wives and children, fought with 
supreme heroism. But the Commune was crushed, and the <bourgeoisie 
launched on a veritable blood-bath against the workers: some 30,000, 
including many women and children, were brutally done to death; 
approximately 45,000 were arrested, and thousands more executed or 
sentenced to penal servitude. P. 18 

This refers to the annexation of Bosnia and Hercegovina by 
Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria’s secession from the Ottoman Empire 
in October 1908. See Note 6. P. 20 

The Russo-Japanese War (1904-06)—an imperialist war for 
hegemony in the Pacific, colonial aggrandizement in the Far East and 
the division of China. Russia suffered defeat, and in September 1905 
signed a peace treaty at Portsmouth (U.S.A.), ceding to Japan Port 
Arthur and Dality (Dairen), the southern half of the island of 
Sakhalin and the southern section of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

The Russo-Japanese War strikingly demonstrated the decay of 
tsardom, the corruption and incompetence of the tsarist camarilla and 
generals. Russia’s defeat aggravated the political crisis and ac¬ 
celerated the outbreak of the revolution. 

The First Russian Revolution (1905-07)—a bourgeois-democratic 
revolution. It began on Bloody Sunday (January 22, 1905) when 
tsarist troops hred on a peaceful demonstration of St. Petersburg 
workers, their wives and children, who had marched to the Winter 
Palace to submit a petition to the Tsar setting out their grievances. 
Thousands were killed and wounded. 

Russia was swept by a wave of demonstrations, strikes and armed 
insurrections. The workers—the driving force of the revolution- 
fought to overthrow the autocracy and establish a democratic republic, 
abolish the big landed estates, and win an eight-hour day. The first 
Soviet of Workers’ Deputies was organized in Ivanovo-Voznesensk 
in the summer of 1905, and soon Soviets began to appear in other 
industrial centres. The peasants joined the revolution, demanding 
division of the big estates. The revolution spread to the armed forces: 
in June 1905, a mutiny broke out on the Black-Sea Fleet cruiser 
Potemkin. 

A general political strike was called in October, bringing all in¬ 
dustry and transport to a standstill. The strike was evidence of the 
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immense power of the working class, and on October 17, the Tsar was 
compelled to issue a manifesto promising a constitution and freedom 
of speech, assembly, press, etc. The promise was never fulfilled. 

An armed uprising broke out in Moscow in December. Fbr nine 
days the workers, led by the Bolsheviks, fought valiantly against im¬ 
mense odds. Only the arrival of reinforcements from St. Petersburg 
enabled the tsarist government to put down the uprising. 

In 1906, over one million workers were involved in strike actions, 
and in the first six months peasant uprisings wore registered in more 
than half of the rural areas. 

Punitive expeditions were sent to industrial areas and centres of 
the peasant movement; thousands were killed. 

Though the first Russian revolution suffered defeat, its historic 
significance is immense. For the people of Russia it was, in Lenin’s 
words, a “dress rehearsal” without which the victory of the working 
class in October 1917 would have been impossible. It exerted a strong 
influence on the development of the revolutionary movement in 
Persia. Turkey, China, India and other Asian countries. P. 20 

*5 The Berlin Treaty, providing for partial division of the Ottoman 
Empire, was concluded in June-July 1878, at a conference of Ger¬ 
many, Russia, Britain, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, France and Italy. 

The conference canjcelled the Peace Treaty of San Stefano, which 
Russia had concluded with Turkey after the latter's defeat in the war of 
1877-78. Under the new treaty, Russia acquired Batura, Kars and 
Ardahan, Britain the island of Cyprus, and Austria-Hungary was 
allowed “temporary” occupation of Bosnia and Hercegovina. It also 
formalized the independence of Serbia. Montenegro and Rumania, 
and divided Bulgaria into two parts: northern Bulgaria, which 
became a principality under Turkish vassalage, and southern Bulgairia* 
which became the autonomous Turkish province of Eastern Rumelia. 

P. 23 

The £)arda/ia//as—reference is to the tsarist government's claim 
to the Straits and Constantinople, a claim that clashed with British 
and German imperialist interests in the Near East. Seizure of the 
Straits and Constantinople was the principal objective of the Russian 
capitalists in the First World War. P. 24 

17 Vorwarts (Forward)-^ihe central daily paper of the German 

Social-Democratic Party. P. 25 

18 Novoye Vremya (New Times)—a reactionary pro-monarchist 

newspaper published in St. Petersburg P. 26 

The reactionary conspiracy of September, See pages 23-24 P. 27 
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The State Duma—the legislative assembly of tsarist (Russia, 
established as a result of the 1905 revolution. It had no eflfective power 
and was elected by a complicated system of franchise which denied the 
vote to the vast majority of workers and peasants and the non-Rus¬ 
sian nationalities. 

The First Duma (April-July 1906) and the Second Duma (February- 
June 1907) were dissolved by the tsarist government. The Third Duma 
(1907-12) and the Fourth Duma (1912-17) were dominated by Black- 
Hundred supporters of the autocracy. 

The Bolsheviks used the Duma rostrum to expose both the policy 
of the tsarist government and the hypocrisy of the bourgeois-liberal 
^‘opposition/’ which actually supported tsarism. In 1914, the five 
Bolshevik members of the Duma opposed the imperialist war, and in 
the following year were arrested and sentenced to penal servitude. 

P. 28 

2 * Octobrists —the Union of October 17, a big-capitalist monarch¬ 
ist party founded in 1905, so named to indicate its acceptance of the 
Tsar’s Manifesto of October 17, 1905. Its activities were inimical to 
the interests of the people and aimed at defending the big capitalists 
and capitalist landlords. The Octobrists unreservedly supported the 
tsarist home and foreign policies, but at times associated themselves 
with the bourgeois Duma “opposition” in order to win votes. Together 
with the Cadets, the Octobrists were the chief organizers of the armed 
struggle against the Soviet Republic. P. 28 

22 The International Socialist Bureau—the executive organ of the 

Second International. Lenin was a member from 1905, representing 
the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party. P. 32 

23 The Sixth All-Russian Conference of the R.S.D.L,P. met in 
Prague in January 1912, and was attended by representatives of 
twenty local party organizations. It defined the Party’s tasks in the 
new situation created by the growth of mass revolutionary sentiments 
in Russia, and exposed the tsarist policy of suppressing Asia’s fight 
for freedom and independence. 

The Prague Conference re-established the all-Russian illegal revolu¬ 
tionary working-class party, expelled the Liquidators and other op¬ 
portunist groups and elected a new Central Committee. P. 39 

24 See Note 4. P. 39 

This refers to the Chinese bourgeois-democratic revolution 
of 1911-ia 
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A broad popular movement against the Manchu dynasty and the 
foreign imperialists who were plundering and partitioning Chine de¬ 
veloped in the spring and summer of 1911. On the night of October 
10, 1911, ani insurrection broke out in Wuchang, culminating in the 
establishment of a provisional revolutionary government. The 
revolution spread to Hankow, Hanyang, Shanghai and other towns 
and provin'ces. An active part was played by the workers, railwaymen, 
students, coolies, etc. A powerful peasant movement against the 
feudals and landlords developed around the demand for land and 
repeal of the ruinous taxes. 

The revolution was led by the peasant-supported Tungmenghuei 
Party, which represented the democratic-minded bourgeoisie and in¬ 
tellectuals. 

Towards the close of December 1911, a conference at Nanking 
proclaimed China a republic with Dr. Sun Yat-sen as Provisional 
President. 

In February of the following year the Emperor abdicated, but the 
big bourgeoisie and landlords, the liberal wing of the movement, 
anxious to put an end to the revolution, nominated for the presidency 
General Yuan Shih-kai. an outright adventurist who had served under 
the Manchu dynasty. Sim Yat-sen was compelled to withdraw in 
favour of Yuan Shih-kai. 

The latter received a loan from Russia, Britain, and other im¬ 
perialist powers in the spring of 1913 an<l used the money to build 
up a counter-revolutionary force. 

The revolutionary armies of several southern provinces revolted 
against Yuan Shih-kai in the suintiier of 1913, at the call of Sun 
Yat-sen. This “second revolution” was defeated, anid Yuan Shih-kai 
dissolved Parliament, convened in accordance with the constitution 
he had himself approved in 1912, and banned all revolutionary parties* 
This was followed by wholesale arrests and executions, culminating 
in the establishment of a militarv dictatorship headed by Yuan 
Shih-kai. P. 39 

26 Narodnik (Populist)—adherent of the Narodnik movement, 
which originated in Russia in the sixties and seventies of the last 
century. 

A petty-bourgeois democratic movement, its ultimate goal was 
abolition of the autocracy and the transfer of the landed estates to the 
peasants. It was expressive of the democratic aspirations of Russia’s 
exploited semi-serf peasant masses. The Narodniks considered them¬ 
selves Socialists, but theirs was a petty-^bourgeois, utopian socialism 
which had nothing in common with an understanding of the objective 
laws of social development. 

The Narodnik slogan of “equalitarian land tenure" called for even 
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distribution of all the land among the tillers as a means of agrarian 
“socialization.” In practice, this would have led. in a private prop¬ 
erty economy, to the abolition of feudal relationships and the 
development of capitalism. The Narodniks failed to understand the 
difference between a bourgeois democratic revolution, which would 
liberate the peasantry from feudal exploitation and accelerate capital¬ 
ist development, and a socialist revolution, which would turn all the 
means of .production into public property, abolish capitalism and all 
forms of exploitation. 

In the early 1900’s, the Narodni/k programme was taken up by 
the Socialist-Revolutionary Party and the Trudoviks, or Group of 
Toil, in the Duma. P. 41 

27 The All-Russian Peasants* Union’^a revolutionary democratic 
peasant organization founded in August 1905. Its chief demand was 
imimediate convocation of a constituent assembly and the granting of 
political freedoms. Its agrarian programme provided for repeal of 
private property on land, transfer of governiiient, monastery and royal 
landholdings to the peasants without compensation. The Union had 
no consistent policy: though demanding abolition of the landed 
estates, it agreed to partial compensation of the landlords. The Union 
ceased to exist in 1906, following a series of police reprisals. P. 42 


2 « Trudoviks {Group of Toil)’—a group of peasant deputies in the 
State Duma; represented petty-bourgeois democrats, was founded in 
April 1906. 

The Trudoviks subscribed to the Narodnik equalitarian land tenure 
progra*nijne and demanded transfer to the peasants of all landlord, 
government, monastery and royal lands, abolition of estate and 
national inequality and introduction of universal franchise. 

Lenin wrote about the Trudoviks: “The peasant masses are en¬ 
grossed in their great struggle; it is inevitable that they should 
believe that the agrarian question can be finally solved by taking 
over all the land. Their dream is of an equalitarian distribution of 
the land, its transfer to the tiller; they forget completely about the 
power of capital and money, about the commodity economy, which 
even with the most ‘fair’ distribution, must inevitably re-create ine¬ 
quality and exploitation. Engrossed in their struggle against serfdom, 
they do not see the future, even greater and more difficult struggle 
against the whole of capitalist society for the complete achievement 
of socialism.” P. 42 

In September 1911, Italy attacked Tripoli and Cyrenaica in 
North Africa, then part of the Ottoman Empire. The weak Turkish 
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garrisons were soon crushed, but for many months the Italians ha<d 
to contend with the courageous resistance of the Arab population. 
Under the Lausanne Treaty of October 1912, Tripoli and Cyrenaica 
became Italian colonies. P. 48 


3® The national-liberation movement in Mongolia gained momen-i 
turn under the influence of the 1911 revolution in China. Outer 
Mongolia seceded from China in September 1911 and proclaimed its 
independence. In November 1912, the tsarist government concluded an 
agreement with the Mongolian feudals, under which the country 
became a Russian protectorate. At about the same time, Tibet bec.::me 
a British sphere of influence, and eastern Inner-Mongolia a Japanese 
sphere. P. 50 

** Popular Socialists-^a petty-bourgeois party founded in 1906 
by the Right wing of the Socialist-Revolutionary Party. Their political 
views were similar to those of the Cadets. They supported the bour¬ 
geois Provisional Government after February 1917 and joined the 
counter-revolutionary forces after the October Revolution. 

Socialist-Revolutionaries--a petty-bourgeois party founded in 1902. 
Its chief demand was abolition of the landed estates and “equalitar- 
ian land tenure.** The S.-R.s resorted to individual terror as a method 
of combating the tsarist regime. After the defeat of the 1905 revolu¬ 
tion, a substantial section of the party and its leadership sided with the 
bourgeois liberals. Following the revolution of February 1917, the 
S.-R. leaders joined the Provisional Government, helped put down the 
peasant movement and wholeheartedly supported the capitalists and 
landlords against the working class, which was then preparing the 
socialist revolution. 

The party had an active part in the counter-revolutionary war 
against the Soviet Republic. P. 51 

32 Derzhimorda—a Gogol character, a police bully. P. 60 

33 Liquidators’—an opportunist trend among the Menshevik Social- 

Democrats after the defeat of the 1905 revolution. The Liquidators 
demanded the liquidation (hence their name) of the illegal working- 
class party. They called on the workers to abandon the revolutionary 
struggle against tsardom and sought to establish an organization 
that would abide by the tsarist laws. Lenin and the Bolsheviks con¬ 
sistently exposed the Liquidators as betrayers of the revolution. The 
Liquidators had no influence among the workers. In January 1912 the 
Prague Conference expelled them from the Party. P. 64 



Bund-—ihe General Jewish Workers' Union of Lithuania, Poland 
and Russia, founded in 1897 and made up chiefly of artisans in 
western Russia. It followed an opportunist. Menshevik policy, was 
strongly influenced by the nationalistic Jewish bourgeoisie and sought 
to isolate the Jewish workers from those of the other nationalities of 
Russia. After the October Revolution of 1917, the Bund leaders joined 
the counter-revolutionary forces against the Soviet Republic. The 
Bund dissolved itself in 1921. P. 64 

^ Reference is to the programme the Russian Social-Democratic 
Labour Party adopted at its Second Congress in 1903. P. 65 

3® The London Congress of /5.95—the fourth congress of the Second 
International. Its resolution on the right of nations to self-determina¬ 
tion will be found on pages 79-80. P. 65 

^ Cultural-national autonomy—m opportunistic programme on 
the national question advanced in the nineties by the Austrian Social- 
Democratic leaders Otto Bauer and Karl Renner. Its basic provision 
was that all persons of the same nationality, irrespective of what part 
of the country they lived in, should form an autonomous national 
union, which would have full supervision of public education (separate 
schools for each nationality) and other cultural activities. This policy 
would strengthen the influence of the clerical element and of the reac¬ 
tionary nationalistic ideology. By fostering national exclusiveness it 
would hamper the organization of the working class. In Russia, the 
cultural-national autonomy programme was supported by the Liquida¬ 
tors. Bundists and Georgian Mensheviks. 

Lenin sharply criticized this programme in a number of articles, 
pointing qut that it was based on a "thoroughly bourgeois and 
thoroughly false idea," the purpose being “strongly and durably to 
fence off all the izations from each other by means of a special state 
institution.” P, 67 

33 Russkaya Mysl {The Russian Thought)—a liberal bourgeois 
monthly journal. P. 75 

3» The First Balkan War (October 1912-April 1913)—-a war be¬ 
tween an altiaince of Bulgaria. Greece. Serbia and Moiltenegro and 
Turkey for^the liberation of Macedonia and other areas with Slav and 
Greek populations. Turkey was defeated and under the London Treaty 
of May 1913 lost a large part of her Empire: Macedonia was divided 
between Bulgaria. Serbia and Greece, a large portion of Thrace went 
to Bulgaria, and Albania was proclaimed “independent.” with a 
German prjnce installed on the throne. 



The Second Balkan War broke out in June 1913 when Serbia and 
Greece attacked Bulgaria, which had acquired most of the territory sur¬ 
rendered by Turkey. Bulgaria was supported by Austria-Hungary, 
while Russia backed Serbia and Greece, which were joined by 
Rumania and Turkey. Bulgaria was defeated, and under the Bucharest 
Treaty of August 1913 lost Macedonia to Serbia and Greece. Part of 
'Western Thrace went to Greece and part of Eastern Thrace to Turkey, 
Rumania was given South Dobruja. 

The Balkan wars were part of the struggle waged by the nations 
of Eastern Europe and Asia for national liberation and abolition 
of feudalism. However, the imperialist powers, which supported the 
rival Balkan alignments, in furtherance of their own ends, constantly 
interfered in the affairs of the Balkan nations and incited enmity 
among them. The establislinicnt of national states in the Balkans 
thus proceeded through wars that brought great suffering to the people. 

P. 76 

Fracy—the Right-wing faction of the Polish Socialist Party. Its 
policy was one of bourgeois nationalism. P. 78 

Reference is to the abolition of serfdom in Russia in 1861. P. 79 

Council of the United Nobility— a monarchist landlord organiza¬ 
tion founded in 1906 to combat the revolutionary movement. P. 86 

Decem6rts/s—revolutionaries of the nobility who organized 
secret societies in the early part of hast century. Their purpose was 
to destroy the autocracy and repeal serfdom. The Northern Decembrist 
Society staged an abortive coup d’ct^it in St. Petersburg on December 
14, 1825. The mutiny of the Chernigov Regiment in the Ukraine, led 
by officers belonging to the Southern Decembrist Society, was similar¬ 
ly crushed within a few days. 

Despite the heroism of the EXecembrists. their revolt failed for lack 
of mass support. 

Nicholas I took savage reprisals against everyone involved in the 
movement. Five of the leaders, Pestel, Ryleyev, Kakhovsky, Muravyov- 
Apostol, and Bestuzhev-Ryumin, were hanged and the rest banished to 
c.xile and hard labour in Siberia. P. 86 

The Basle resolution. An emergency congress of the Second 
Internationa] was held in Basle in November 1912 to protest against 
the Balkan war and preparations for world war. The congress adopted 
a resolution, or manifesto, calling on Socialists in all countries to 
“prevent the outbreak of war” and declaring that “the proletariat 
considers it a crime to shoot at its brothers for the sake of the profits 
of the capitalists, the ambitions of the dynasties, or the secret treaties 
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of the diplomats.” Should war break out, "Socialists must intervene to 
achieve its speedy termination and exploit the economic and political 
crisis created by the war to rouse the people and thereby hasten the 
collapse of capitalist domination.” 

When war did break out in 1914, most of the Second International 
leaders betrayed socialism, rrnounced the Basle resolution and sided 
with the imperialist igovernments. The Russian Bolsheviks headed by 
Lenin, the German Left Social-Democrats (Liebkneoht, Luxemburg) 
and groups in other socialist parties, remained true to the principles 
of internationalism and in conformity with the Basle manifesto called 
on the workers to combat the imperialist governments and the im¬ 
perialist war. P. 94 

<■' Proudhon (1809-65)—French petty-buurgeois Socialist and 
anarchist who failed to understand that poverty, inequality, exploita¬ 
tion and all the other evils of capitalism could be removed only by 
destroying the capitalist relations of production. Lenin wrote of him: 
"Not to abolish capitalism and its basis, commodity production, but 
to purge this basis of abuses, of excesses, and so forth; not to 
abolish exchange and exchange value, but, on the contrary, to ‘con¬ 
stitute’ it, to make it universal, absolute, *fair,' free from fluctuations, 
crises, abuses—such was Proudhon’s idea.” 

Proudhon and his followers took a wrong attitude on the national 
question too: they opposed national-liberation movements, alleging 
that "nationality” and "nation” were "out-moded prejudices.” 

In his Poverty of Philosophy and other w^orks Marx sharply 
criticized the theory and political views of Proiidhonism, demonstrat¬ 
ing their quasi-scicntific and reactionary nature. P. 105 

Reference is to the editorial board of Sotsial-Demokrat, central 
organ of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party, published in 
Paris and Geneva in 1908-17. Lenin took over the editorship in 1911. 

P. 107 

The International Socialist Commission, elected by the Zimmer- 
wald Conference (see Note 51), in No. 3 (February 1916) of its bul¬ 
letin issued the call for the second international socialist conference 
and invited all Zimmerwald afflliates to submit their proposals. The 
present article was written in response to that invitation. Lenin made 
two drafts; the text given here is part of the first. 

The second international socialist conference was held in the Swiss 
village of Kienthal on April 24-30, 1916. P. 110 

The Spanish-Americarh War of /8P8—an imperialist war for 
possession of Spain’s colonies in Latin America. The United States 
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scored an easy victory and under the peace treaty of December 1898, 
Puerto Rico, Guam and the Philippines became American colonies. 
Cuba was made an independent republic, but with a constitution which 
entitled the U.S. armed forces to intervene in her internal affairs. 
This gave the U.S. Government and monopolies virtual control of the 
island. 

The people of these former Spanish colonies continued to fight for 
independence, now against their new rulers. In the Philippines the 
armed struggle continued for two years. P. 126 

Fashoda^-a village on the White Nile in Eastern Sudan. The 
“Fashoda incident’* of 1898 ncarl> led to war between Britain and 
France. 

A French expeditionary force captured the village in July 1898, 
and in September the British demanded its withdrawal, threatening 
war if they refused. In November the French Government yielded. 
Under the Anglo-French agreement of 1899, the Eastern Sudan became 
an Anglo-Egyptian condominium, though Britain retained her virtual 
control of the area. P. 162 


so The International Group was founded in the early days of the 
First World War by Karl Liebknecht, Rosa Luxemburg, Franz Mehring, 
Klara ZetJein and other German Left Social-Democrats. The group 
was persecuted for its revolutionary activities, notably its campaign 
against German imperialism and exposing the Social-Democratic 
leaders who sided with the German Government. Rosa Luxemburg 
and other members of the group took an erroneous stand on a number 
of theoretical and political questions. Lenin criticized their mistakes 
in “The Junius Pamphlet,” “A Carricature of Marxism” and other 
articles. In January 1916, it was renamed the Spartacus Group, and 
later the Spartacus League, the forerunner of the German Communwt 
Party established in December 1918. P. 165 

The Zimmerwald Lefts. Lenin characterized the conference of 
Socialist-internationalists at Zimmerwald (Switzerland) in September 
1915 as the “first step” in developing an international movement 
against the imperialist war. The conference was attended by Socialists 
from eleven European countries, including Russia, Germany, France 
and Italy. 

Its manifesto condemned the imperialist governments and, though 
not trenchantly enough, the social-chauvinists. It was the basis for 
the Zimmerwald Association. A Left Zimmerwald group headed by 
tenin was formed at the conference. It sharply criticized the conference 
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majority for its near-Centrist position urging the conference to call 
for a complete break with social-chauvinism and for mass revolutionary 
struggle against the imperialist governments. 

The Zimmerwald Lefts elected a bureau which worked to unite the 
various revolutionary internationalist groups. P. 173 

Economism —an opportunist trend in the Russian Social-Demo¬ 
cratic movement in the late 90*s and early ]900*s. The Economists held 
that the political struggle against tsarism should be conducted chiefly 
by the liberal bourgeoisie, while the workers confined their struggle to 
such economic demands as better conditions, higher wages, etc. They 
rejected the principle of the guiding role of the Party and the impor- 
t^ince of revolutionary theory, maintaining that the labour movement 
must develop spontaneously. The theory of economism was exposed 
by Lenin in What Is To Be Done? published in 1902. A. Martynov, 
mentioned elsewhere in this volume, was one of the Economist leaders. 

P. 180 

Alexinsky—Jlussistn Social-Democrat; after the defeat of the 
1905-07 revolution he was an “Otzovist,** demanding the recall of 
Social-Democratic deputies from the State Duma. Subsequently he 
defected to the camp of the counter-revolution. P. 182 

5^ Millerand—French Socialist who betrayed the working class 
and in 1899 entered bourgeois government. Millerand s defection was 
condemned by revolutionary Social-Democrats throughout the world. 
Millerand subsequently repeatedly held ministerial posts and was 
President of France in 1920-24. P. 190 

55 Centrism— 2 ^ trend in the international labour movement. The 
Centrists in the Second International parties took a half-way position 
between the avowed opportunists and the Left revolutionary wing. 
During the First World War they supported the chauvinist policy, 
but advanced pacifist slogans in an effort to divert the workers from 
revolutionary struggle against the imperialist war, and held out the 
hope of a "democratic peace without annexation." Karl Kautsky was 
one of the theoreticians of Centrism. P. 191 

55 Rech {Speech)—ihe central organ of the Cadet Party; Birzhe- 
viye Vedomosti {The Stock Exchange News)— 2 L capitalist paper pub¬ 
lished in St. Petersburg. P. 194 

Delo Neoroda {Tide People's Cafise)—the prgan of the Socialist- 
Revolutionary (S.-R.) Party. P. /97 
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'■•8 /zvesiia (Gazette) of the Petrograd Soviet^e Menshevik-S.-R. 
paper. P. 198 

88 The Anti-Socialist Law was intrcxiuced in Germany by the Bis¬ 
marck government in 1878. It banned the Social-Democratic Party, all 
mass labour organizations and the labour press. The militant section 
of the German Social-Democrats, led by August Bebel and Wilhelm 
Liebknecht, conducted extensive illegal activities, with the result that 
the Party gained influence and polled nearly 1,500,000 votes in 
the parliamentary elections of 1890, forcing the government to repeal 
the law. P. 208 

88 Reference is to the Wilhelmshafen naval mutiny in July-August 
1917, in support of the sailors’ demand for termination of the war. The 
mutiny was savagely suppressed and the leaders sentenced to death 
or hard labour. P. 210 

8* Reference is to the followers of Scheidemann, one of the most 
reactionary German Social-Democratic leaders. He had an active part 
in suppressing the Berlin workers’ uprising of January 1919 and was 
Prime Minister from February to June 1919. 

Spartacus League— sqq Note 50. 

Independents. Reference is to the Independent Social-Democratic 
Party of Germany, a Centrist splinter group organized 'in April 1917. 
Its Left wing joined the Communist Parly of Ge^mnny in December 
1920, and the Right wing returned to the Social-Democratic Party in 
1922. 

The Independents opposed the reorganization of the workers’ So¬ 
viets set up during the November Revolution of 1918 into organs of 
governmental power. The Soviets, they suggested, should “comple¬ 
ment” Parliament, a method that would have deprived them of inde¬ 
pendence and turned them into auxiliaries of the bourgeois government 
machine. P. 212 

82 Maximum programme. The programme adopted by the Second 
Congress of the Party in 1903 consisted of two parts: a minimum pro¬ 
gramme calling for the overthrow of tsarism, a democratic republic, the 
eight-hour day and other demands attainable under capitalism; and 
a maximum programme, formulating the ultimate goal of the working 
class, viz., socialist revolution, proletarian dictatorship, the building 
of a socialist society. P. 212 

88 On December 31, 1917. the Council of People’s Commissars 
officially recognized the independence of the Finnish Republic. On the 
same day Lenin handed the text of the decree to Svinhufud, the reac- 
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tionary (head of the Finnish Government. Svinhufud was responsible 
for the brutal suppression of the proletarian revolution in Finland in 
spring 1918. 

The Smolny Institute was the headquarters of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment up to its transfer to Moscow in March 1918. P. 212 

The letter was a reply to a message received by Lenin from 
Amanullah Khan. In 1919 Amanullah Khan headed the liberation war 
against the British colonialists and in 1921 proclaimed the independ¬ 
ence of Afghanistan. An agreement of friendship between Soviet 
Russia and Afghanistan was concluded that same year. P. 218 


®5 The Turkestan Commission was sent to Tashkent in October 1919 
by decision of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee and 
Council of People's Commisisars to ensure correct implementation of 
the Party's national policy in Central Asia. The Commission was 
guided by the decision of the C.E.C. and Council of People's Commis¬ 
sars drafted by Lenin, which stated that “self-determination of the 
peoples of Turkestan and abolition of national inequality in every form 
and shape and of privileges for one national group at the expense of 
others, constitute the foundation of the Russian Soviet Government's 
policy and should be regarded as the guiding principle in the work 
of all its agencies. For only activities based on this principle can def¬ 
initely overcome the distrust, created by many years of Russian tsarist 
domination, which the toiling masses of Turkestan feel for the workers 
and peasants of Russia.” P. 221 

fi® The Constituent Assembly Committee---a counter-revolutionary 
government formed in Samara in the summer of 1918. It fled from 
Samara when the Red Army captured the city in October 1918, and 
was dissolved shortly thereafter. P. 225 

Reference is to the treaty signed in Versailles in July 1919, be¬ 
tween the allied powers and defeated Germany. An imperialist treaty, 
it formalized the redivision of the world in favour of the victorious 
powers, among which Germany's colonies were divided. The Saar was 
placed under a League of Nations administration for 15 years, and its 
coal mines and steel mills passed into French possession. Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine was returned to France. Huge reparations were levied on Ger¬ 
many. S>he also had to surrender a large part of her mercantile marine, 
huge quantities of coal and practically her entire stock of dyes, chemi¬ 
cals, etc. 

The Vensaille$ Treaty was a staggering burden on the German 
people, who were heavily taxed and suffered from chronic unemploy- 
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ment. The German capitalists, on the other hand, retained their dom¬ 
inant position and continued to amass big profits. P. 228 

The Peace Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was signed in March 1918, on 
terms that were exceedingly onerous for Russia. Latvia, Estonia and 
Poland were annexed by Germany and the Ukraine became a German 
dependency. A heavy indemnity was laid on Russia. The Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment was constrained to sign the treaty because the tsarist army 
had disintegrated and the Red Army was only being organized. Nev¬ 
ertheless. the treaty gave the young Soviet Republic a vitally needed 
respite to build up its forces against internal counter-revolution and 
foreign intervention. 

The treaty was annulled after the German revolution of November 
1918. P. 228 

Lenin’s Message to the Indian Revolutionary Association was 
transmitted by radio in English. It W£ss a reply to a resolution, 
adopted on March 4, 1920. by a rally of Indian revolutionaries and 
forwarded to Lenin expressing profound gratitude to Soviet Russia 
for its historic struggle to liberate the oppressed classes and nations. 

P. 248 

The Two-and-a-Half International was founded in Vienna in 
1921 at a conference of Centrist parties and groups which, under pres¬ 
sure of the revolutionary-minded masses, temporarily seceded from the 
Second International and returned to it in 1923. P. 287 

7* The Eastern Peoples* Propaganda and Action Council was elected 
in September 1920, at the FirsSt Congress of the Peoples of the East 
in Baku. This letter was in reply to a request for an article for the 
first issue of the Council’s newspaper, Krasny Vostok (The Red East), 

P. 293 

72 Iskra (The Spark), the first all Russian illegal Marxist news¬ 

paper founded by Lenin in 1900 and secretly transported into 
Russia. It played a paramount part in fostering ideological unity among 
Russian Soc al-Democrats and laid the groundwork for welding the 
scattered local organizations into a revolutionary Marxist party. The 
name **oId Isikra*’ was used to distinguish it from the "new," Menshe¬ 
vik, Iskra of 1903-05. P. 296 

73 Reference is to the workers* contributions to the Pravda (The 

Truth) fighting fund. P. 298 

7* In March 1922, a workers’ uprising broke out. In South Africa. 
The reactionary government of General Smuts used artillery, tanks 
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and aircraft against the insurgents, and the uprising was put down 
on March 14. Hundreds of workers were killed and thousands court- 
martialled. The young Communist Party of South Africa took an 
active part in the revolt, many of its members being killed in the 
fighting. P. 298 

75 In September 1922, Edouard Herriot, leader of the French Rad¬ 

ical Socialist Party and prominent French statesman, visited Soviet 
Russia and had talks in Moscow with leaders of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment. His mission played a big part in developing Franco-Soviet trade 
and other contacts. P. 301 

76 Reference is to the conference on the Near East problem held in 
Lausanne in November 1922-July 1923. 

Convened on the initiative o» Britain, France and Italy, it was 
attended also by Japan, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Greece, Bulgaria and 
Turkey; the U.S.A. was represented by observers. 

Soviet Russia was invited to participate only in the discussion of 
the Straits issue. The Soviet delegation proposed complete freedom for 
mercantile sliipping in the Bosporus, the Sen of Marmora and the 
Dardanelles, on the understanding that both in peace-time and war¬ 
time the Dardanelles and the Bosporus would be closed to all naval 
ships and military aircraft, with the exception of those of Turkey. That 
proposal was rejected, and the British plan providing for free passage 
of naval craft adopted. 

The peace treaty between Greece and Turkey was signed during the 
Lausanne Conference. P. 302 

77 "Aufonom/za/ton’*—reference is to the suggestion that the 

Soviet republics be united by joining the R.S.F.S.R. as autonomous 
units. This idea was made the basis of the draft resolution on relations 
between the R.S.F.S.R. and the independent republics of the Ukraine, 
Byelorussia and the Transcaucasian Federation, presented by 
Stalin and adopted in September 1922 by the C.C. Commission 
appointed to draw up proposals for a full meeting of the C.C. In a 
letter to the members of the Political Bureau (September 27, 1922) 
Lenin subjected the draft to serious criticism. He proposed a fund¬ 
amentally different solution, namely voluntary unity of all the 
Soviet republics, the R.S.F.S.R. Included, in a union of Soviet republics, 
in which each member would enjoy full equality. Lenin wrote: “Wc 
recognize our equality with the Ukrainian Soviet Republic and the 
others, and together with them will join the new union, the new feder¬ 
ation-The C.C. Commission redrafted the resolution in conformity 

with Lenin's proposal, and the new draft was approved by a plenary 



meeting of the C.C. in October 1922. Its decision was the basis for 
nil the preparatory work uiiiich culminated in the historic decision of 
the First All-Union Congress of Soviets of December 30, 1922, pro¬ 
claiming the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. P. 306 

™ Volkhovstroi—[he abbreviated name of the big hydro-power 
project on the River Volkhov, near Leningrad, the first to be undertaken 
by the Soviet Union. Construction began in 1918, but was fully de¬ 
veloped only in 1921, after the Civil War. The Volkhov power plant 
was commissioned in 1926. P. 316 
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